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Preface 



Since 1969 the Gallup organization has conducted an 
annual nationil poll of the public's attitudes toward the 
public schooli^ Although poll sponsorship has shifted, 
CQntlnuity has been provided by several persons. They 
include Dr, George Gallup himself^ a former professor at 
the University of Iowa who has maintained a lifelong 
interest in education, Dr. B. Frank Brovvn,and Dr. Edward 
Brainard. Brown Is director of Information and services for 
l/D/E/A, education arm of the Kettering Foundation. 
Brainard is the former president of CFK Ltd,, the Denver^ 
based foundation that originated the- poll and financed it 
for five years. He worked closely with the late Charles F. 
Kettering III, CFK Ltd. chairman. Brainard is' now chair- 
man of the State Committee, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools, with offices at the UniversHy of 
Northern Colorado, Greeley. Three years aftor Kattermg's 
untimely death In 1972, CFK Ltd. was diMolved and the 
Ford Foundation finanwd the 1974 poi^ From 197B' 
through 1978, the poHs have been finaneeri bv l/D/E/A. 
whose executive director is Sim Sava. We are gn^tefui for 
his enthusiastic suppart. 

Nattonal panels have b^en formed e&cfi year to syggest 
questions for the polL The services provided by these 
persons have been indispensabie. Names of panelists are 
listed at the beflinnfnR of each poll raportt^-^ #n thfs volume. 

The first Gallup paucation poll vyas pub^nhed In full in 
the l/D/B/A ReportBr in t96P and was summarized in the 
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Phi D&ita Kappan. as well^ as in several other education 
journal!, Mr. Kettering and Dr. Brainard suggested inclusion 
of the complete seco rid poll In one of the fall, 1970, issues 
of the Kappan, It thus became available in its entirety to 
80,000 education leaders. The Kappan has published the 
complete poll annually ever slnce,.usually in September. By 
1978 the September issue carrying the tenth poll went to 
122,000 members of Phi Delta Kappa and 18,000 non= 
member subscribers. The sale of hundreds of thousands of 
reprints of the annual polls testifies to the interest attached 
to them by the education community. 

In 1974 Phi Delta Kappa published a compilation of the 
first five polls under the title. The Gallup Polls of Awtud&s 
Toward education 1969-1973, The book was reprinted 
twice. In all, about 10,000 copies were distributed. 

These numbers only suggest the growing impact of the 
Gallup education polls. While other measures could be 
reported, suffice It to say here that the poll has profoundly 
influenced education policy in the U.S. since 1970 as state 
and federal lawniakers, boards of education at all levels, and 
educators with policy-making and implementation respon- 
sibilities study the public reaction to basic questions about 
the public schools. 

This volume brings together all 10 polls reported to date, 
as the title suggests. In addition, Dr. Gallup has prepared an 
introductory chapter reviewing some of the major opinion 
trends revealed by the polls. By early 1979 Phi Delta 
Kappa's Cpnter for Dissemination of Innovitive Programs 
will provide a complete kit for school district officials 
desiring to conduct a local poll. The basic manual of 
instructions and suggestions is being prepared for this kit by 
Dr. Gallup. Inquiries about the kit should be addressed to 
Dr. Wilmer Bugher, Associate Executive Secretary, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Bon 789, Bloomington, IN 47401 (phone: 
812/339 1156). 

Stanley Elam 
Director of Publications, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Editor, Phi DBlta Kappan 

October 1, 1978 
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ChBptBr 1 

The First 1 0 Years; 
Trends and Observations 



By George H. Qailup 



ivents of the last decade have played an important role 
in shaping the public's attitudes toward the public schogls. 
During the first half of the decade covered by these survey 
finding (19©-1973), the prevailing mood of the nation 
was one of disillusionment and, in the case of the young, 
revolt. In the post-Vietnam and post-Waterpte years 
(1974^1978), a new conservatism has prevailed, abetted by 
ever-lhcreasing inflation and higher taxes. 

Costs of public school education have nearly doubled 
during the last 10 years, with a large share of the revenues 
to meet these costs coming from local property taxes. 

When local residents learn through the media that high 
school students are being graduated who are functionally 
illiterate, that national test scores are declining, and that 
the schools are having problems with discipline, drug use, 
and vandalism, their predictable reaction is to question the 
added costs and the way the schools are being administered. 

Out of this situation has come a demand for setting 
minimum requirements for graduation from high school 
and for holding teachers accountable, to a greater extent, 
for the educational progress of students. Likewise, the 
popularity of the back-to-basics movement stems largely 
from the same conservative urge to restore the structured 
education of earlier years. 

The overall effect of these events and forces has been to 
lessen the public's respect for the public schools. Beginning 
in 1974, a five-point attitude scale was introduced in this 
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survey series to measure the public's attitudes toward their 
local public schools. The same scale has been employed 
each year since, with results that show a steady decline in 
the public's regard for the schools. Significantly, the 
findings among parents with children enrolled in the public 
schools have paralleled the views of the general public. 

The Major Problems 

Throughout the decade covered by these surveys, dis= 
cipline is the number one problem of the schools, as 
perceived by the public. In nine of 10 surveys, discipline 
has been cited more often than any other problem. By 
discipline, the public means such things as lack of respect 
for teachers, flouting rules and regulations, improper 
behavior in the classroom, and general disregard for 
authority, 

During this same IJO-year period, the problems associated 
with Integration have been named often enough to place 
Integration/segregation second only to discipline as the 
major problem facing the local schools. However, as 
pointed out in the earlier edition of this book covering the 
years 1969 to 1973, It is not integration itself that Is the 
main source of the trouble but the means for bringing it 
about: namely, busing. 

Third place'in the list of major problems has generally 
been held by financial concerns. The failure to pass school 
bonds, the difficulty of keeping schools open in some cities, 
higher wage demands by teachers, problems arising out of 
tighter budgets — these have combined to place school 
financing high oh the list of problems. Significantly, in the 
latest survey (1978) this problem has been edged out by the 
problem of growing drug use by students. 

Some Conalusions 

A careful examination of survey findings for the 10-year 
period leads to thisi conclusion: Many of the problems of 
the schools <can be j solved only if parents become much 
more Involved than! they presently are in the educational 
process. Parents must. In* fact, be regarded as part of the 
teaching tearji. A joint and coordinated effort by parents 
and teachers is essential to deal more successfully with 
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problems of discipline, motivation, and the develbpmint of 
good work habits at home and in schooL 

Fortgnataly, in these surveyi parents have been found 
ready and willing to do their share, In the 1976 survey, for 
example, eight of every 10 persons questioned voiced their 
approval of courses for parents to help them assist their 
children in schooL Younger parent! favor this, plan even 
more than older parents, Often overlooked Is the fact that 
parents want their children to do well in school, just as they 
hope their children will do well In life. They want them to 
be responsible citizens and responsible students, ■ 

The type of instruction that parents themselves believe is 
most needed was detailed in the report of the 1977 survey. 
For little added expense (which the public is willing to 
pay), the public schools. pan, by working with parents, meet 
educational standards impossible to reach without such 
cooperation. 

It can be argued that teachers and guidance counselors 
do not have the expertise to conduct such courses. But 
expert knowledge is not vital. Mostly what is required Is 
that mothers and fathers meet, under the auspices of the 
school, to discuss ways, successful and unsuccessful, that 
educators have tried in dealing with the many problems of 
children of like age. 

Obsarvitions About the Future 

Unless measures are taken to alter present trends, a 
rocky and troubled future can be predicted for the public 
schools. Education itself has lost some of its appeal. In 
earlier years it was regarded as the surest wiy .to financial 
success and social acceptance. Now p skilled worker who 
did, not finish high school can earn as much as many college 
graduates. Social distinctions of earlier years are disappear^ 
ing, The social elite tod|y is a mixed breed, . And a college 
degree means far less to the employer than It once did as a 
measure of the ability and the scholastic achievement of the 
applicant. , 

The role that education played in the past to assure 
upward mobility is not necessarily the same role that it will 
play In the future. This is not to say that education will be 
any less important. If fact, education may become a 
contrdlling factor in the pursuit of happiness in the 
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postindustrial world, and in solving our personal problems 
and those of the nation and of the world. f 

> On a more pragmatic level, there Is need to develop a 
better rationale for providing greater financiol support for 
the public schools. What has been taken for granted during , 
the last century that the nation required an educated 
citizenry and for this reason alone the public schools should 
be supported as a government function and response 
billty - is a principle that has lost some of its cogency. In 
the 1978 survey, when people were questioned about 
sources of revenue for the public schools, a number of 
those interviewed voiced the opinion that people who do 
not have children in the public schools shouldn't be 
required to pay taxes to support the schools. And with 
educational costs going ever higher, this complaint will be 
heard more often. 

One way to make certain that the public school system 
continues to command the strong, support of the vast 
majority of citizens is to involve more citizens in the 
schools and in the educational process. Citizen participatjon 
can take many forms, and based upon survey data gathered 

. during the last decade, these three are indicated: 

1. Greater efforts should be made to expand adult 
education and to the ^hools as a meeting place for 
community affairs and cultural events. A surprising num- 

. ber of those interviewed in the 1978 survffy^ (four persons 
of every 10 adults) say the^^ would be interested in takmg 
an adult education course. While restrictions of time, cost, 
and availability would keep many from carrying out their 
exprL'Ssed wishes, the fact that subh a large number of 
persons - more individuals than are presently enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools = say they would like to 
take a course Is a good indication of the latent interest of a 
large segment of the population in continuing their educa^ 

tion. ' , 

2. The function of the school board is largely unknown 
" or misunder^od. Too often, serving on a local school 

board is a thankle^ lob. The fact that the school board is 
supposed to represent the public and carry out its wishes m 
educational matters gets lost in day-to^ay operations, 
school personnel problems, ind f Indnce. All of which leaves 
too Ifttle ^ime, as school board members complain, to deal 
with the educational process itself. 
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One way out of this dijemma is to appoint citizen 
advisory committees, In the 1976 survey It was found that 
an extraordinary number of citizens interviewed said they 
would like to serve on a committee that would deal with 
any one of a wide range of problems, including disciptine, 
student/teachar relations, career education^ the handi^ 
Mpped stL&entj student dropouts, and a dozen others. 

The advisory committees would report to the school 
boards which could then take action as needed. The merit 
of this plan is that; in addition to the help and advice 
provided by the advisory committees, the active participa- 
tion in school affairs of 1CX) to 200 of the community's 
citizens would almost certainly improve attitudes toward, 
and support for, the local school system, 

3, Courses for parerits, discussed earlier, could and 
should involve scores of pareritSf bringirig them into closer 
contact with^ WBchers and ^hool administrators. Such a 
program would inevitabty produce a better understanding 
between teachers and parents and should result in greater 
community support for the schools. 

If these three programs were to be Instituted in a school 
district, involving as they would many, many persons, the 
schools ^ould command greater respect. But even more 
impbrtant, student acMevement would be lifted to higher 
levels. 



A New Crusade for iduoatlon 

\ ■ 

Educators should no longer assume that citizens f i 
deeply committed to support public school education, T ^ 
high failure rate of school bond Issues provides som^^ 
evidence of this. Periodldaily, the public needs to be 
reconvinced that education is allHmportant. And unless 
educators take on this responsibility, they can be sure that 
no one ejse wilL 

As a start, it might be worthwhile to take the first two 
days of school in the fall and two days in the spring to 
appraise anew the importance of education. On the first 
day, community leaders might be brought before the entire 
student body to give their views on the importance of 
education todly, with representatives of the local media in 
attendance. The second day might be given over to teachers 
to present to students enrolled in their classes the reasons 
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why the subiecti are important anoDgh to include In the 
school curriculum md why they will help students in later 
life. One simple 'queition^oftan goes unaniwaredr 'jWhat 
good is this course to mer ' And until it is answered to the 
student's sitisfac^tion, achievement levels are likely to ba 
affepted adversely. 

The pcjblic schools have lost favor with the American 
public during recent years. Therefore, heroic efforts must 
be devoted to restoring this lost confidence and respect. 
Hopefully, ground lost during the last decade will not only 
be recovered but education will become, as It should be, the 
central institution, of American and world society. 

# 
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Chaptor 2 • 

Firstj^nnual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Educaftiom = 1S69 



Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this survey, sponsored by CFK Ltd,^and 
reported in the following pages, is to Fneasure and record 
the attitUwdes of the American public toward the public 
schools in the year 1969; Benchmarks have been set to 
enable change to be measured in tbe years ahead. 

The survey is national in scope and is based upon a- 
representative sample of all aduljs. Results, it should be 
pointed out, do not apply to any single community, 
although they do provide a norm for comparison purposes, 

Since attitudes and knowledge are closely related, many 
questions asked of respondents were included for the 
purpose of measuring the kind and amount of information 
possessed by representative citizens regarding their local 
schools. 

An important objective of the study was to learn how 
typical citizens judge the quality of education in their local 
schools — the criteria they use in arriving at a judgment as 
to the excellence - or lack of it ^ in their local school 
system. . 

A realistic measure of the public's attitude toward their 
schools is the willingness of the beople in a community to 
vote tax increases when therg*^is need for greater financial 
assiitance. A detailed analysis ot the results obtained on 
this issue of taxes and financial aid is included in this 
report. Since school bond issues are being defeated with 
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greater frequency across the nation, the survey results shed 
light on those groups in the nation most likely to support 
or to oppose bond Issues calling for tax increases. 

Other areas covered in the present survey deal with 
attitudes of the public toward teachers, the teaching 
profession, and toward their local school boards = the 
kinds of information ,the public would like to' have 
regarding their local schools - the awareness of the public 
of school problems = and criticisms of school policies. 
" The^ study represents the Joint planning of the staff of 
CFK Ltd, and the staff of Gallup Internationa. 



Reiearch Procedure 

The Sample, The sample embraced a total of 1,505 
adults. It is described as a modified probability sample of 
the nation. A total of 327 interviewers took part in the 
survey; their work was done in every' area of the country 
and in all types of communities, selected by random 
methods. These communities, taken together, represent a 
true microcosm of the nation. 

The Interviewing Form. Questions included in the 
questionnaire were selected ^after many pretests were 
efonducted in the Interviewing tenter maintained by the 
Gallup organizations irf Hopewell, New Jersey, and in a 
pilot study undertaken in 27 areas of the coijntry. 

Time of Interviewing, The 'field work for this study was 
conducted during the period of^ February 4 through 
February 20, 19^. 

The State of Information About the 
Locail Schpoli and Education 

Judging by the answers to many questions included in 
this survey, the conclusion can be drawn that the, public is 
only fairly welj informed about the local schools and very 
poorly informed about education itself. 

When adults comprising the sample of the general public 
were asked to give their own appraisal of the amount of 
their knovvledga of the local schools, only about one in five 
(19%) replied, "quite a lot." Af the other extreme more 
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than four in ten (41%) frankly admitted that ^they know 
-*'very lUtle." 

f^arents of children now attending the public ^hools 
we^e obviously better infornned than thoie persons without 
children In the public schools, but even 1^ this group of 
parents the percentage saying they knovv "quite a lot" 
about the local schools was not very impressive — 27%, 

To measure the public's .information about the schooU^ a 
series of test questions ^A/as Included In the Interviewing 
form, All persons In the survey were asked If they knew the g 
names of their local school officials, with these results: 

PerGentage Who Knew Name Of 



The local luperlntendent of schools 56% 

The principal of the elementary school 

in your neighborhood 47% 

The principal of the high school attended 

by children in your neighborhood - 40% 

The president of the local schooLboard 26% 



To gain insight into the extent of the public's knowledge 
in particular areas, questions requiring 'a higher level of 
knowledge were included. These asked about the shortage 
of classroom space, the percentage of dropouts in the local 
schools, the percentage of high school graduates going on to 
college, the costs to educate each child. 

those who reported that they "didn't know" provide 
evidence of the lack of information In these special areas, 
and an unwillingness even to make a guess. 

Don't kn0Vp 



Is there a shortage of classroom space? 1 5% 

Are there many high school dropouts? 30% 
What percentage of high school graduates 

go on to college? , 33% 

What is the cost to educate a child per 

* year.in the local schools? ^ 57% 



It should be pointed out that the above table lists only 
those who said they "don*^ know" or were unN^^illing to 
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make a guess. Those wHo did reply were not necessarily 
accurate in their replies. 

Perhaps the most revealing question is one that asked 
each person to give his idea of a good school = to cite the 
"things that would make you decide that a school is a good 
school/' Most ot the information that the public possesses 
about the schools concerns the happenings - the news re^ 
ported in the newspapers or through other media, Knowh 
edge about education itself is wery limited, at least the kind 
of knowledge that has to do with the burriculum and goals 
of education. For eKample, when those in the survey were, 
asked tp tell how they wouki judge a school - the things 
that would make them decirie that a school is a good 
school = their answers reveal a very low level of sophiMica^ 
tion. 

The criterion most often cited is '^qualified teachers," 
but the replies reveal that there is little understariding of 
what is meant by a ^'qualified teacher/' The few who go on 
to eKplain what they mean by this term usually describe the 
' ^^qualified teacher'* as one who is capable of interesting the 
chiklren in their schoolwork or one who gets along well 
with parents. 

Second in importanceNn kftltjing a "good school/' based 
upon the number of mentions, is "discipline/' About^ 
one-third of all persons included in this survey said that this' 
is a way to judge the quality of a school. 

The third criterion most often cited is the physical 
equipment - modern school Ijuildtngs and eciuipment. 

Because of the frequently voiced criticism about the 
*^friHs" in public school education, a higher percentage of 
those interviewed might have been expected to cite, this as a 
way to judge the schools. But tNs did not prove to be the 
case. While a few say they would judge a school oh the basis 
of the emphasis given to the three Rs, even more say that a 
good school offers a wide variety of courses that are 
interesting to the students. And a total of 4% mention 
specifically a "good library/' 

When all the persons includecj in the survey were asked 
to tell in what respects the local schools are '*not so good/* 
their answers generally fall into these categories: **'lack of 
discipline/' -'overcrowding of students/' "poor transporta^ 
tion/' "buildings too old/' "integration/* "no prayers/' 
Some complain aboCit "poor teaching or poor teachers/' 
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but on the Vvhole there is rather little complajnt about the 
local schodli, especially the quality of educatian. 

When asked specifically to name the "biggest problems 
with which the public schools In this community must 
deal/' the greatest number of mentions go to "ciiscipline,'" 
Second in order of mintion is the lack of school facilities 
(buildings and equipment,) Third in order of mentions are 
answers dealing with teachers — shortages; lack of proper 
selection, etc. Fourth comes finances and fifth comes 
"integration and segregation.*' 

^ ' Communication with the Public 

To establish base points in order to make comparisons 
possible in the future - and to see just how much and what 
type of information about th§ public schools is now 
reaching the general public, including parents of school 
phildren ^ a series of quesiions was included in the inter- 
vlewing form that deal with the different media and the 
kinds of information received and the kind of information 
that the public would like to have. 

The first question In this series asked: "During the last 
year, havex^o^^^ received any newsletter, pamphiet, or any 
other material telling what the local schools are doing?" 

A total of 38% of'ihe entire sample answered yes to this 
question. When this figure is analyzed, a marked difference 
eippears between those vi>jth no children and those witH 
children in the pLitalic schools. In the case of those who 
have no chiidren, only 16% say they have received such 
material from\the schools, as opposed to 5-7% of those who 
do have children now attending the local public schools. 

A majority ol all persons (60%) report that they have 
read articles in the local newspapers during the last month 
aboi t the local schools with little difference in the 
figL^Mjs between those with and those without children in 
the schools, A total of 36% say they have heard something 
about the local schools on radio during the last month, arid 
a similar percentage (35%) say they have seen something on 
television about the schools in this same period of time. 

Among the various media, the preferred source of 
Information is the newspaper. Individuals in the cross^ 
section were asked: "From your own personal viewpoint, 
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what is the best source of information about the local 
schools?"' As statecl, local newspapers are cited most often, 
'followed in turn by personal communication (children,- 
neighbors, etc J, school officials and personnel, radio and/or 
television, meetings at the school (PTA, school programs, 
etc J, and school newsletters/pamphlets and publications. 

Important fpr the school community is the fact that 
people say they would like to 'know more about the 
schools. When they were asked: '^Would you like to know 
more about the schools in this community?*' nearly 
two-thirds (65%) said yes. This binding agrees with other 
studies that have dealt with the public's interest in 
education. Significantly, even a majority of those without 
children express an interest in more information about the 
schools. 

When asked specifically what kind of information they 
would like to have, the answers deal to a large extent with 
the courses taught — the curriculum innovations being 
introduced and why - college requirements - and the like. 
Significantly, there is great interest in the very areas that 
most school pubhcity presently neglects - the content of 
courses and the educational process versus school opera- 
tions. 



The Major Complaints 

The greatest complaint against the 'schools of the 
country, at the present time, is lack of discipline. This fact 
comes to light in many ways in this survey. Undoubtedly 
the present importance of discipline in the minds of the 
people is the result of the rash of disorders on the college 
campuses of the nation —'and in some high schools. From a 
public relations viewpoint, . this criticism should be 
heeded - particularly^ by Ihose school districts which are 
facing bond issues in the next year or two. Lack of proper 
discipline is often assocfated, as pointed out earlier, with 
"poor education." If school officials cannot keep students 
in line, then the school, in the- eyes of the public, is a 
**poor" one. 

To obtain the public's views on this issue, the following 
question was asked: ''How do you feel about the discipline 
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in the ibcal schools = is It too strict, not strict enough, or 
just about right?" , 

Only 2% think it Is -'too strict" whereas 49% think it is 
"not strict enough." A total o^f 44% think it is "about 
right" with 5% having "no opinion/' Parents wfth children 
in public School are inclined to be more atisfied wiir 
things &s they are; 52% say discipline is *'about right/' 45% 
say it is *'not strict enough," and 2% say it is ''too strict/' 

Significantly, parents with children in parochial schools 
are the most critical of the public schools in the matter of 
discipline and cite as one advantage of the parochial schools 
{over the public schools) the better discipline maintained in 
the former, . = 

CrLticism of the schools in respect to discipline is 
greatest in the big cities of the natron, , greater among 
Negroes than among w^hites, and greater among^low income 
groups than among upper income groups. 

Criticism of lack of discipline in the public schools 
extends to the failure to do more about the way boys and 
girls dress for school. When all those included in the survey 
were asked if they thought there should be "greater 
regulation of the way children dress for school, or less?" 
the replies show the follbwing division; 

Requlation of Dress 

For greater regulanon ' 53% 

For less regulation 7% 

AM right at present 36% 

/ No opinion 4% 

Again, the replies show that the better educated are the 
least critical and of the major religious groups. Catholics are 
the most critical. 



Attitudes Toward Teaching and Teachers 

Probably no better measure of the public's high esteem 
for teaching and for school^could be found than parents' 
views toward teachirig as a profession. When asked if they 
woiild like to have a child take'up teaching in the public 
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schools as a careen, three out of every four sayahey would. 
And in the case of parents with children noyv in the public 
schools, the ratio is even higher = four out of five. 

The weight of opinion is that teachers' salaries are too 
low. Although nearly half say they are "about right*/ and 
only 2% think they are "too high/* one^third (33%) think 
they are too low. 

On the question as to whether teachers should be given 
autonnatic raises, or whether these raises should be given to 
some and not to others, there is an equal division of 
opinion = 44% say yes; 45% say no; 11% have no opinion. 

Of those 'with opinions, more favor permitting teachers 
to join unions than oppose this; but a substantial majoiuy 
oppose giving teachers the right to strike. 

Throughout the natron the public recognizes the difficult 
ty of getting good teachers and holding them. Only a third 
of those rpached in the survey say that in their own local 
schools there is no difficulty getting good teachers, and 
only a third say that there is no difficulty in keeping them. 

Although there seems to be general satisfaction with the 
teachers, this should not be taken as approval of the entire 
"teafching staff. The question of tenure was not asked 
specifically, but respondents were asked if some of the 
teachers in the local school system should be dropped, A 
total of 38% said yes; 22% said no; 40% had no opinion. 
The reasons most often given for dropping teachers were 
incompetence, personality problems, age problems = 
teachers too young or too old. 

Attituder Toward School Boards 
And Their Problems 

Across the country school boards generally are thought 
to be doing a good job. More than three times as many 
respondents give them an "eKcellent" rating as give them a 
"poor" rating. And when asked specifically about their 
^ work, or aspects of it, the ratings are high. In only one 
important respect is their work questioned,. When asked if 
the school board in their locar community is politically 
motivated — if locaL politics play a part in the decisions 
made by the school board = more answer yes than answer 
no. 
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; The generally high regard In which school boards are 
held IS reflected, m the question put to each individual in 
^the survey: '*\f some one asked you to be a school board 
/ member, would you be Interested?"' ' 

Nearly one person in three (31%) said he would, if 
/ asked. Analysis of the data shows that more men than 
; women would like to serve (35% to 29%), Of those who 
/ have had the advantage of a college education, nearly half 
; say they would be interested; in the professional and 
; business group 41% say they would be interested; and. 
interest in becoming a school board member is highest in 
the youngest age group ^ those ages 21 to 30. In this group 
52% say they would be interested, , 

The fact that these respondents say they would be 
interested^doei not mean that they will volunteer, or go 
through an expensive and time^onsuming political cam- 
paign to be elected. If these practices could be removed, 
there would be no dearth of qualified men and women to 
serve on the school boards of the nation. 

Ttf gain furthfr insight into local school problems, as the 
public sels them, each person In the survey was asked what 
changes in the' school system he would favor if he were to 
become a school board member. ^ 

Nearjy three^fourths of those who have children in the 
, public 'schools made specific suggestions^ These concern 
chiefly the professional staff, the course content or 
curriculum, and the bujidings and facilities. The category 
'getting the next largest number of suggestions was "diV 
cipline/\ 

This suggestion, discipline, comes up particularly high 
with parents of children lr¥ parochial schools. 

Local school boards are thought by, 69% of the 
responden^i to work hard to 'Mmprove the quality of 
educatidn/' Nearly as many (62%) say the school board 
'■works hard to see that the schools function efficiently and 
at the lowAt cost." The greatest critlcisnl is leveled at the 
cost of school buildings, A total of 40% think they are 
more expensive than they need to be. 

^- - 

- Citizen Participation 



In another survey of the adult population, it was found 
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that most citizens think that the school buildings should be 
used for community purpow as well as for students. In 
most towns and cities this policy is followed. To find out 
just how many persons had made use of school facilities, 
this Question was asked: "Have you attended any lecture, 
any meeting, or .any social occasion in any local school 
building during the last year?" 

Nearly six in 10 (59%) of the respondents who now have 
' children in the public or parochial schools of the commu^ 
nity have. Only one person in sik (17%) of those without 
children in school answer yes to this question. 

On the other hand, rather few have G^jer attended a 
meeting of the local school board. In the entire group only 
' 16% say they have e\/er attended a school board meeting. 
Slightly more than half (52%) of the parents of children 
in the local schools say they belong to the PTA or to a 
similar group. A higher percentage (65%) of those with 
children in parochial schools say they belong to such a 
group. 

Wheieas more than half of the parents of children m the 
public schools say they befong to some kind of parents^ 
group fewer than half, of this group say they attend 
regularly. When those who do not attend regularly vyere 
asked to tell why they did not go more often, most cited 
^such things as "no one to care for the^chlldren," "conflict 
with other commitments," and similar reasons. Some say 
that not much gets accomplished - "it is a waste of time." 

Persons who do not belong to parents^ groups, even 
though they have children in the schools, gave somewhat 
similar reasons for not joining. About one in 10 said there 
was no PTA, or similar organization, in his conpmumty, 
■Others say they have only recently moved into the 
community - more say they are not "joiners." 

Financial Suppprt 

The best measure of the attitudes of the general public 
toward the public school system in America is Its.readiness 
to support the schools financiaUy - to vote for an increase 
in taxes if the schools need more money, 

•C F Kettering Foundation Survey by^ Gallup I nlernallQnaj. 
PafBnrB RBactions to EducBtional Innovations, May, 1986, 
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Obvidusly the situation varies from community to 
community across the nation; an infinite variety of finan- 
cial problems exist and there is an Infinite variety of ideas 
as to how best to deal with them. 

Many efforts were made to find "a question wording 
which 1) would measure general attitudes .applicable to 
most situations, and 2) could be repeated from year to year 
to measure change in attitudes. Obviously the Ideal ques- 
tion would show a high correlation withlcnown facts - the 
proportion of communities voting in favor or against school 
bond issues. In this sense, it could be predictive. 

With these requirements in mind, the question that was 
finally used on the interviewing form is worded as follows: 

Suppoie the local publla schooli said they needed 
much more money. As you feel at this time, would 
you vote to raise taxes for this purpose, or would you 
vote against raising taxes for this purpose? 

Analysis of the vote recorded on this question reveals 
the groups or segments of society in which support of the 
public schools is greatest and least. Those who are involved 
in school bond campaigns may find this information useful, 
although it should be pointed out again that no two local 
situations in the nation are exactly alike. But the chances 
are great that in any given community the attitudes of the 
various groups will not depart too greatly from the national 
" norm. 

Those who analyze the results of school bond issues 
must always take account of the low voter turnout In the 
typical school bond election. One fact Is clear = those who 
bother to vote are not typical of those who do npt vote. 
The situation is not unlike that found in elections for- 
political office in the United States, In presidential races 
only slightly over 60% of the population of voting age will 

' take the trouble to register and vote. In school bond 
elections the percentage tends to be fpr less."? Fortunately 
for the schools, the nonvoters in these elections tend to be 
more negative in their attitudes than those who do vote', 
judging from the data obtained in this study. 

^ For example, in answer to the question about voting 
more funds for the local school, as stated above, the vote in 
favor is 45%; against, 49%; and 6% are in the "don't know" 
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category. If only those who say they voted in the last 
school bond election are used as the base, the vote for and 
against is almost eKactly even, j 
A look at the vote by groups is most revealing, 
Level of education reached turns out to be an irnportant 
factor. In fact, on the basis of the major breakdowns 
provided in this study, it is the most important factor. The 
better educated are more incHnKi to vote favorably on 
school bond issues than the less well educated. Below are 
the votes on the question: 



Suppose the local pubilc schools jaid they needed 
much more money. As you f eer at this time, would 
you vote to raise taxes for this purpose, or would you 
vote against raising taxes for this purpose? 



Vote by Level of Education 

No Answir or 





For 


Against 




% 




College graduati 


61 


34 


College incomplete 


54 


43 


Technical, irode, 






husineii school 


52 


47 


High school graduoie 


44 


50 


High schoorincompiete 


41 


54 . 


Grade school or leSi 


33 


59 



Although Jt could be argued that It Js the lower income, 
lower educated persons who have the^most to gain, It is the 
Jbetter educated who understand best the value of an 
educatibn and, at the same time, are the ones who become 
most involved in the local schpols - the ones who take the 
most active part in school affairs. ^ 

^ Since education and income are cloiely related, it is to 
be expected that those In the highest income brackets are 
more in favor of voting for taxes to help the schpoli than 
those in the lower income levels. Results by Income levels 
show the following; 
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Vote by Income Levels 



Ahnuil Fimjiy InEOme For 

% 

$15,000 and over 55 

$10,000 to $14,999 49 

$7,000 to $9,999 46 

$5,000 to $6,999 47 

$4,000 to $4,999 41 

$3,000 to $3,999 42 

Under $3,000 33 



Agiinst 
% 
41 
47 
48 
50 
53 
48 
59 



No Aniwer or 
Don't Know 
% 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6 
10 

8 



Vote by Age Levels 



21 to 29 years 
30 to 49 yeers 
50 and over 



For 
% 
56 
47 
39 



Against 
% 

39 
48 
55 



No Answer or 
Don't Know 

% 

5 

5 

6 



It should be noted that the younger age groups are better 
'edticated than the older groups. The percentage of those 
who have attended college is highest in the 21 to 29 group 
and lower Jn each older age group. 

It is to be expected that parents with chlidren in the 
public schools would vote more favorably on school 
financial requests than those who have no children in the 
schools or have children in the parochial schools. Here are 
t\\c figures: 

Children in the Schools 



parents of children now 
attinding public Schools 

Parents Of children now 
attending paroehiel schools 

Adults with no ehildren 
in school ' 



For 

% 

51 : 

40 
41 



Againit 

% 

44 
56 
53 



No Aniwef or 
Don't Know 
% 

5 

4 

e 



As a group, Protestants are more in favor than Catholics, 
When all Protestants are compared with all Catholics - 
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both those with and without children in school - the 
following results are obtained; ' 



Proteitanti 
Rofnan CathOliet 



For 

% 

47 
41 



Againft 

% , 

47 

55 



Np Answer or 
Don*! Know 

% 
6 
4 



Observations and Conclusions 

Three of the major tasks of the public school system in 
the United States can be stated as follows: first, to interest 
a greater number of citizens in the public schools; second, 
to increase financial support as needs grow; third, to create 
a climate in the community and in the schools favorable to . 
an improvemenrin the quality of education. 

m a sense and as the data from this survey show, all of 
these problems tend to be interrelated. When the survey 
results dealing with the many aspects of education em. 
braced in this survey are examined, these conclusions seem 
warranted: 

1 While the American people seem reasonably well- 
informed .about school activities, they are ilMnformed 
about education itself. , 

2 Since they have little or no basis for judging the 
quality of education in their local schools, pressures are 
obviously absent for improving the quality,, 

3 Fortunately, the public would like more information 
about modem education = the new methods being tried 
and new ideas about the kind of education that is needed 
In short they need and ask for the kind of information that 
is preseritly not provided by the various media of communi- 

^^^4 "from a public relations viewpoint, the biggest prob- 
lem 'at the present time for the schools is the matter of 
discipline. This is the Qreatest criticism the pubho n^kes of 
the schools and the school officials. Those who have no 
children complain the loudest, but even those with chtldrer^ 
in the public schools criticize school officials and personnel 
for not being more strict in the matter of deportment and 
dress of students. As long as this complamt about the 
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public schools is present, the vote on school bond issues is 
likely to suffer accordingly, 

5. The teaching profession probably has never been held 
in higher esteem in this nation. This is complimentary to 
those who are In the profession — but the urge to get into 
this field, on the part of so many students today, may 
create another problem in another decade or two, . 
. 6. The public has accepted the right of teachers to Join 
unions. But the public has not yet accepted the right of 
teachers to strike, and, judging from the data, many reject 
the idea of tenure, at least until better ways are found for 
vveeding out incompetent teachers. 

7. The weight of opinion is that public school teachers 
are underpaid. But this situation is changing and the 
number holding such an opinion is far less than it was a 
decade ago, 

8. School boards get a high vote of approval across the 
nation. The public believes they work hard to improve the 
quality of education and to run the schools efficiently. At 
the same time, some belteve that their decisions are often 
politically motivated. 

9. There is no dearth of individuals who would be 
interested in becoming school board members. But, as other 
studies have shown, most do not want to fight their way 
through political campaigns, requiring a lot of time and 
money, in order to serve the public in this capacity, 

10. The public schools do a reasonably good job of 
Interesting parents in school affairs. They do a very poor 
job in reaching those who do not have children attending 
the schools. A better way must be found to reach those 
persons in the community who do not happen to have 
children in the public schools, so that these persons may 
become informed, involved, and active. The future of the 
schools to a great extent depends on success in achieving 
this goal. 

11. If willingness to vote additional taxes for schools 
saying they need more money is accepted as a good test of 
the public's attitudes toward^the public Khools, then the 
nation divides itself about evenly. This does not mean that 
one-half of the nation is opposed to the public schools. It 
means simply that approximaiely half would resist requests 
for more money — and presumably vote against new bond 
issues. 
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>12; An important factor that works in favor of getting 
school bond issues accepted is the simple fact that those 
groups dr. segments of society that are opposed are those 
least rikely to cast their ballots in these elections. The best^ 
educated tend to be most favorable and most likelv to vote; 
the least well-educated make up the group least favorable 
but, at the same time, least likely to vote. This observation 
holds only for the nation as a whole. This does not mean 
that in some situations the opposite may not be true. 

13. Finally, the survey helps to explain the slowness of 
the schools to accept innovations. So much = effort Is 
consumed in keeping the schools operating and doing a 
reasonably good job that little time can be^devoted by 
school officials in promoting change. The public is so 
uninformed about innovations and so lacking in objective 
ways of judging school achievement that little, if any, 
pressure is exerted by them to make improvements, or is 
likely to be exerted until they are more knowledgeabje in 
this area. 

The State of Information About the 
Local Schools and Education 

How much do you know abmit the local 
schooli, quite a lot, some, or very ^e? 



Quite a loi 
Somt 
Very little 



National 
Totali 

% 
18 
40 
42 

100 



No 
Children 
In Sehooli 

% 
12 
30 
58 

100 



Public 
SEhool 
Parents 

% 
27 
50 
23 

100 



ParoEhiil 
Sehoot 
Parents 

% 
21 
50 
29 
100 



Do you happen to know the name of the 
superintendent of schools? 



Yes 
No 





No 


Public 


Fafochia} 


Natisnal 


Chifdren 


School 


School 


Totili 


In Schools 


Pa rents 


Pirtnts 


% 


% 


% 




56 


46 


68 


58 


44 


54 


32 


42 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Do you happen te_know the name of the 
principal of the elementary school in your 
neighborhood? 



•f 




No 


Fublie 


Parochial 




National 


Childran 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schbols 


Parent! 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


47 


24 


76 


47 


No 


53 


76 


24 


53 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Do 


you know 


the name of the principi 


ll Of 


the high SGhool 


attended by 


the children in 


your neighborhood? 










No 


PublfE 


Paroehlal 




National 


Childran 


Sshoot 


School 




Totals 


In Schooli^ 


Partnti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 




40 


2e 


58 


35 


No 


60 


74 


42 


65 












100 


100 


100 


100 


Now, a few questions about the local school 


board. 


First, do you happen to know the m 


ime 


^ of the president of the board? 










No 


Publie 


Pirochlal 




National 


Chjldren 


Sshool 


, SEhooi 




Totals 


In Sehools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes . 


26 


21 


32 




No 


72 


76 


67 


72 


No aniwer 


2 


3 


1 
















100 


TOO 


100 


100 


Do 


you think 


there is a shortage of class- 


room space in this community? 






■\ 




No 


PubltE 


Pirochlal 


Nittonal 


Children 


^ School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Pargnts ^ 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


56 


49 


65 


51 


No 


29 


29 


29 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


15 


22 


6^ 


14 














100 


100 


100 


100 
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What ii your guesi as to, the cost per child 
per year in the public schools of your commu- 
nity? 

Ho 
Children 
In Schools 

% 
40 
60 
100 



Gave a S figure 
Don't know 



Nationil 
Totals 

% 

43 

57 



100 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 
45 
55 
100 



Paroehiil 
School 
ParintS 

% 
54 
46 



100 



Are there many high school dropouts in this 
community? 



National 
Totali 



Quiie a few 
Almoit none 
Don't know 
Csmmgnted: average 

even one ii too 

many^ etc. 



26 
41 
30 



No 


Public 


Parochial 


Children 


School 


School 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


24 


28 


24* 


36 


46 


44 


37 


22 


27 



3 
100 



100 



100 



5 

100 



What percentage of the high school gradu^ 
ates from your high school go on to coUege, do 
you think? 



Gove on actual 

% figure 
Dsn*t know 



National 
Totali 

% 

67 
33 

100 



No 


Public 


^Parochial 


Children 


School 


School 


In Schools 


ParintS 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


65 


70 


75 


35 


30 


25 


100 


100 


100 



What do you think are the biggest problems 
with which the pubilc schools in thii commu^ 
nity must deal? 



Discipline 



National 
Totals 

% 
26 



No 
Children 
In Schools 

% 
27 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 
24 



Parochial 
L School 
Parents 

% 
39 



24 



31 
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Facilities 


22 


17 


27 


26 


Tiichers 


17 


14 


20 


24 


Finances 


14 


15 


' IS 


7 


integration/ 










fegre^tion 


13 


15 


12 


8 


Partnts lack of 










inttrest 


7 


7 


7 


5 


Transportition 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Curriculym 


4 


3 


5 


9 


Pupils liqk 








4 


of intarist 


3 


^ 4 


3 


Miscollanioui 


8 


7 


i 


B 


There are no 






\, -1 


1 


probterm 


4 


3 




Don^t know/ 








no anivvgr 


13 


17 


9 


13 




136* 


134* 


141 * 


146* 



•Totals exeted 100% due to multiple aniweri by reipondenti. 



Have you read any book in the last year that 
deals with education? 







No 


Publle 


Fifochial 




Naiishal 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In ^Hd^s 


Parents 


Pirents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yei 


16 


15 


17 


19 


No 


84 


85 


83 


81 




100 


^ 100 . 


100 


100 . 



What is the name of the book(s)? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Chtldren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Partnts 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1 title given 


4 


4 


S 


4 


2 tiilis given 


2 


2 ■ 


2 




3 tiilef given 






1 


2 


4^ titles given 


1 




12 


No titles given 


10 


g 


10 




17* 


15* 


18' 


18* 



•Equils percent Of persons reading any book dealing with education 
during the last year. 
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Communioation with tha Public 



During the last yiar, have you received any 
newsletter, pamphlat, or any athar material 
telling vvhat the local schools are doing? * 



\ 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


Schpol 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Pafeiiti 




^% 


% 


. % 


% 


YiS 


35 


16 


57 


44 


No 


61 


.81 


39 


52 


Can't reeall 


4 


3 


4 


4 




100 


100 


1M 


' 100 



During the last month have you read any 
, ^articles in the newspapars about local schools? 







No 


Public 


Parochiai-v 




Nationai 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Partnts 


Partnts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Ves 


60 


54 


65 


77 


No 


34 


39 


29 


17 


Can't recall 


6 


7 


6 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Havf 


1 you haard 


anything « 


ibout local s 


chools 


on radio during this period? 










No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Sehools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


36 


32 


39 


46 


No 


58 


61 


. 55 


51 


Can*£ ricall 


6 


7 


6 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


How about television? 










No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totils 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Vis 


35 


33 


36 


53 


No 


59 


61 


Si 


43 


Con'l recaM 


6 ^ 


6 


5 


4 














100 


100 


100 


100 



26 



33 



Pint Annual Poll 



From your own parsonai viewpoint, what is 


the best source of information about the local 


schools? 














No 


FuMIc 


Paro^ial 


Nationif 


Chitdren 


School 


School 




rotils 


in Sc^ooli 


Parenti 


Parenti 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Locsl niwspipir 


38 


41 


34 


46 


Word of mouth". 










Own children. 










students. 










niighDors 


25 


21 


31 


15 


School personnel 


20 




23 


16 


Ridio 8i TV 


16 


IB 


11 


. 18 


Miitings at 










sehool 




11 


20 


19 


School publics' 










Monf 


8 


5 


12 


11 


D&n't know/ 










' no iniwer 


6 


9 


7 


3 






123" 


135' 


126* 


*Totals tjccet d 100% due 


to multlpla answers by respondents. 


Would 


you 1 


jke to know 


more about 


the 


sohools in 


i this aommunlty? 










No 


Public 


Parochial 


National 


Chlidren 


School 


School 


Totals 


In Schools 


Pirenti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


65 


55 


77 


74 


No 


35 


4S 


23 


26 




100 


100 


100 


' 100 



Same queition, answers by other categories. 



Don't Know/ 
Ves No NO Answer 

% % % 



Sex 

Men 65 34 1 

Women ' 66 34 • 

Rsce 

White 64 35 1 

Nonwhite 76 24 

(Cantinued on next pMg^j 
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Gallup Polii of Attltudti Toward EducatlDn, liie'1978 



(Continusd from precwding page) 



EduCition 

Elemantary grades 
High ichool incompleti 
High schQSI eomplttt 
Teehnical, iradt, or 

buiineSS lehOOl 
College Incom^ete 
College graduate 

Oocupation 

Buimess and profeiiiOnal 
CLerieal and lales 
Farm 

Skilled labor 
Unikilled labor 
Nen-labor force 

Age { 

21 10 29 years* 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Rehglon 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
All Qtheri 

Region 

East 

Midvveit 

South 

West 

I neome 

il5-000 and over 
,^<jTo,000 to $14,999 
$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 
$ B.OOO to $ 6,999 
" $ 4.000 to $ 4,999 
$ 3,000 io$ 3,999 
$ 2,500 to $ 2,999 
Under $2,499 

Community silt 
500,000 and over 
60,000 to 489,999 
25,000 to 49,999 
Un** 'f 25,000 

•Less than 1% 



54 


46 




66 


34 




67 


33 




77 


22 


1 


75 


24 


1 


62 


37 


1 


68 


32 




67 


33 




67 


33 




70 


30 




73 


26 


1 


45 


54 


1 


75 


' 24 


1 


73 


27 




51 


48 


1 


67 


33 




66 


34 




47 


51 


2 


59 


41 




62 


37 


1 


67 


33 




69 


30 


1 


63 


37 




63 


36 


1 


73 


27 




68 


31 


^1 


68 


31 


1 


73 


27 






.45 


1 


51 


49 




45 


54 


1 


59 


41 


> 


69 


31 




74 


26 




68 


31 


1 



35 



28 



ERIC 



First Annual Poll 



The Major Complaints 

How do you feel about the djioipHne in the 
local schools-- is it too stnat, not strict 
enough, or just about right? 



Too strict 
Not strict enoug 
Just about right 
Dofi't know/ 
no ansv\^r 



Nstlonil 


No 


Public 


Parochial 


Children 


SghMl 


School 


Totali 


in Sehooii 


Pa rants 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


2 


2 

52 


2 




|h 49 


45 


58 


44 


39 


52 


36 


^ 


7 < 


1 





100 


100 


100 


100 



Same question, answers by other categories 



Not Just 

Too Strict About Don't know/ 

Strict inough Right No Aniwgr 

% % % % 



Seic 
Men 
Woman 

Race 
White 
Non^hite 

Education 

Eltm^ntary gredts 
High school incompltte 
High school complite 
Ttchriicaj. trade or 

business school 
Coliige incomplete 
Collegt grsduate 

O^upatlon 



1 


54 


40 


5 


2 


45 


47 


6 


2 


47 


46 ^ 


5 


1 


69 


29 ' 


1 




53 


41 


6 


2 




■43 


3 


2 


50 


43 


5 


1 


45 


48 


6 


1 


54 


40 


5 


1 


36^ 


54 


9 



Suimess and profeiSional 


1 


42 


Clerical end lalas 


1 


48 


Farm 


4 


42 


Skilled labor 




53 


Unskijiid labor 


2 


54 


Non labor force 


1 


55 



50 
46 

53 

39 
37 



(Continued on n&xtpagB) 



Qallup Pollt of Attltudet Toward Edueatlon, iiSi-1978 



(Continu&d from preceding page} 



Age 



21 to 29 years 


4 


45 


44 


7 


30 to 49 yBars 


1 


49 


46 


4 


50 years and over 


I 


52 


41 


6 


Bellgion 








A 
H 


Protestant 


1 


49 ' 


4Si 


Roman Catholic 


1 


50 


^ 44 


5 


Jewish 




58 


33 


9 


All otheri 


7 


46 


32 


1 5 


Region 




51 


42 


6 


East 


1 


Midvvest 


2 


! 47 


46 


5 


South 


1 


47 


47 


5 


Weit 


2 


; 55 


38 


5 


InEome 






48 




$15,000 apd over 


1 


46 


5 


$10,000 to $14,999 


1 


46 


48 


5 


S 7,000 to S 9,999 


3 


50 


43 


4 


$ 5.000 to S 6,999 


1 


49 


43 


7 


$ 4.000 to $ 4,999 


1 


57 


40. 


2 


$ 3,000 tQ$ 3,999 


4 


46 


48 


2 


S 2,500 to S 2,999 




51 


42 


7 


Under 2,499 


2 


56 


33 


9 


Community Siie 










500,000 and over 


2 


61 


32 


5 


50,000 to 499,999 


1 


55 


38 


6 


25,000 to 49,999 


5 


46 


49 




Under 25,000 


2 


37 


56 


5 



•Less than 1%. 



Some people feel the ichooU do not go far 
enough in regulating the way boys and girls 
dress for school. Do you think there should be 
greater regulation of the wiy children dress for 
school, or less? 







No 


pybliE 




National 


Children 


Sehool 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


Greater 


53 


55 


50 


Less 


7 


7 


B 


All right as 






42 


it is 


36 


31 


No opinfon 


4 


7 


3 




100 


100 
30 


100 




37 


> ' C » 





Parochial 
Sshool 
Parents 

% 
63 
4 

32 
^ 

100 



First Annual Poll 



Same question, answers by other oatec 


iones. 








All 










Right 


Don't Know/ 




Greater 


Le^ 


As Is 


No Aniwer 




% 


% ' 


% 


% 












Min 


54 


6 


35 


5 


Wornen 


53 


7 


36 


4 


Race 










White 


53 


7 


36 


4 


{Monwhite 


54 


6 


33 


T 
/ 


iducatjon 










lltrntntary grades 


58 


3 


31 


8 


High iehoel incsmplete 


60 


5 


29 


6 


High school compleie 


53 


5 


39 


ij 


Technical, trade, or 










buiiness school 


60 


3 


37 




Collage ineomplate 


47 


1 1 


38 


4 


College graduate 


43 


12 


42 


3 


Occupation 










Business and profHssiorial 


50 


10 


37 


3 


Ciirical and sales 


51 


10 


36 


3 




36 


3 i 


60 


1 


Skilled labor 


56 ' 


4 




6 ^ 


Unikilled labor 


58 




3 1 


6 


Non-Iabor force 


55 


7 


34 


4 


Age 










21 to 29 years 


44 


IS 


34 


4 


30 to 49 years 


53 


4 


39 


4 


50 years and over 


58 


4 


33 


5 


Reiigion 










Pnotestani 


53 


6 


36 


5 


Ronrian Catholie 


60^ 


4 


33 


3 


Jewish 


42 


14 


42 . 


2 


All others 


34 


22 


40 


4 


Region 










East 


53 


6 


35 


6 


Midwest 


49 


7 


41 


. 3 


South 


55 


6 


34 


5 


West 


58 


7 


31 


4 


Income 










$15,000 and over 


49 


9 


36 


6 


$1 0,000 to $14,999 


51 


8 


39 


2 


$ 7,000 to S 9,999 


51 


5 


41 


3 


$ 5,000 to i 6 J99 


53 


6 


35 


7 


(Continued on next pBg§} 
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s 38 



Oallup P^\\*s sf Attltudst Toward Edueallon, 1t69<197S 



(Continued from preceding pffge) 



$ 4,000 to S 4.999 68 3 23 6 

i 3,000 IS $ 3,999 58 8 32 2 

S 2.500 to $ 2,999 45 6 47 2 

Under $2,499 57 9 25 9 

Communliy size 

500,000 and ever 55 7 32 B 

50,000 10 499.999 56 6 33 5 

25,000 to 49,999 54 5 41 

Under 25,000 50 6 40 4 



Attitudes Toward Taaching and Taachers 



Would you like to have a ahjjd of yours take 
up teaahing in the publig lahools as a csreer? 







No 


Public 


Parochiil 




National 


Children 


Sch^l 


School 




Totals 


In Sdhools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


75 


69 


81 


78 


No 


lb 


18 


12 


14 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


10 


13 


7 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Same question, inswers by other catigories. 



Don't Know/ 

Yes No No Answer 

% ^ % % 

Sex 

Men ' 71 17 12 

Women 78 14 8 

Rict 

White 74 16 10 

Nonwhite 75 15 10 

iducation 

Elementary gradei .75 14 11 

High school incomplete 72 18 10 

^igh lehool eomplet§ 73 15 ' 12 
Teehnicat, trade, or 

business school 71 16 13 

College incornplgte 78 16 6 

CoMigi graduate 80 1 3 1 ' 



32 



39 



First Annual Poll 



Occupation 



Business and professjoniil 


75 


15 


10 


Ciericii and sales 


76 


18 


6 


Farm 


S3 


16 


1 


SkMied labor 


73 


14 


13 


Unskiilgd labor 


7B 


12 


13 


Non-laber forei 


72 


18 


10 


Agt 








21 to 29 yeers 


€5 


18 


17 


30 to 49 yeari 


77 


14 


9 


iO yean and over 


75 


16 


9 


RsfiQisn 








Pf ntflstan t 


/o 


1*1 


1 0 


Rerron Catholic 


76 


14 


10 


Jewiih 


@3 


30 


7 


All others V 


59 


22 


19 


- 

R 691 On 








last 


73 


17 


10 


Midwtst 


76 


13 


1 1 


South 


73 


16 


11 


West ^ 


78 


IS 


7 


Income ^ ^ 








$15,000 and Aver \ 


82 


11 


7 


$10,000 10 $14,999 '\ 


74 


17 


9 


i 7,000 to $ 9,999 


74 


16 


10 


$ B,000 to $ 6,999 


74 


13 


13 


$ 4,000 ip$ 4,999 


83 


10 


7 


$ 3,000 to $ 3,999 


71 


12 


17 


$ 2,500 to $ 2,999 


60 


29 


11 


Under $2,499 


69 


19 


12 


Community size 








^ 500,000 and over 


71 


17 


12 


5b ,000 to 499,999 


73 


18 


9 


25,000 to 49,999 


82 


13 


5 


Under 25,000 


78 


13 


9 


Do you think salaries in this community for 


the tiachari ire too high, too low, or Juit about 


right? 










No 


Pubrid 


Pirochlal 


Nationaf 


Children 


^hpol 


Seh^l 


Totils 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too high 2 


3 


2 


2 


Too low 33 


30 


35 


27 


Just about right 43 


43 


44 


47 


Don't know/ 








no answer 22 


24 


19 


24 


100 


100 


100 


100 



33 



40 



Qiilup Pdili of AttHudti Toward Edyeiflon, 19il 1178 



Do you think tisehers ihould be glvin 
automatie raises of should raisis be given to 
some and not to othen? . 



National 
, Totali 

% 

Yes, automoiic 44 
No, not lutomitie 45 
No opiniQn 1 1 

100 



No 


Pubiic 


Parochial 


Children 


School 


School 


In ichooli 


Pi rents 


Fa rt nts 


% 


% 


% 


45 


45 


32 


43 


47 


51 


12 


8 


17 


100 


100 


100 



How do you feel about teacheri joining 
labor unions? 



National 
Totals 

ThOie Who Ar# ^ 
In Agreemant 

Yes, if thty went 

to do so 12 
Yes. for barpinmg 

povvtr 7 
Yes* their own ^ 

union 3 ^ > 

Yes, if condi^ 

lions juitify - 
45 

Tho£4i Who An Against 

No 33 

No, it is a 
pfofesiion 5 

NO| they are 
,i public servants 1 

No, this would only 
give them power 
to strike 1 



No opinion 
Mitcellaneoui 
Don't know/ 
no ansii^Kr 



Totals 

*Less than 1% 



40 

3 
1 

1 1 
15 

100 



c 

In 



No 
hi Id ran 
Schools 

% 

22 
1 1 

7 

3 

43 
33 

6 

2 



41 

3 
2 

11 
16 

100 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 





% 


24 


33 


13 


4 


7 


8 


3 






4 , 


/47 


49 


33 


33 


4 


8 


1 


2 






38 


43 


3 


3 


1 


» 


11 


5 


15 




100 


100 



34 



First Annual Poll 

Note' Qutstiohi iskid earlier thii year through the Gallup Poll find 
a higher proportion of respondents In favor of permitting teachers 
to Join labor unions. Tht question was worded differently, whrsh 
may account for th© differenei. Both, howevtr^ show mijoritiei in 
favor. 



Do you think teachers should have the right 
to strike? 



National 
totals 

% 

Thosa Who Say "Ym" 
Yts 19 
Yes, if condi^ 

tioni justify 1 0 
Yes, it Is their 

right 8 

37 



No 
Children 
In Schools 

% 

19 
11 . 



Public 
^hool 
Parents 
% 

19 

1 1 

8 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 

19 
10 



37 



38 



35 



Thof€ Who Say "No'* 
No 38 
No, it hurts the 

children 11 
No^ public servants 

should find 

another way 8 
No, it sets a 

poor exampte 2 



Don't know/ 
no answer 

Totals 



59 



4 

100 



37 
11 



57 



a 

100 



36 
11 

8 

2 

57 

5 

100 



39 
10 

11 

2' 

62 

100 



Now: Questioni aiked tarlier this y ' jr through the GaHup Poll show 
almoit exactly the samg results on the question of the right of 
teichers to itriki. 

Do you think this loeal public ichool system 
has a hard time getting good teaehers? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know/ 

no answer 





No 


Pyblie 


Pirochial 


National 


Childnn 


School 


School 


Totals 


In School 


Paftnti 


Parsnti 


% 


% 


% 


% 


52 


49 




51 


32 


31 


34 


34 


16 


20 


12 


15 


100 


100 


100 


100 



35 



42 



Qallifp Pallt of Atlltudtt Tewird idueatlon, ise9*1i7a 

Do you think thli local public sehool lyititm 
hai a hard timt kiiping good tsachers? ^ 







No 


pyblle 


Pirochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 




% 


Yes 


48 


46 


49 


48 


No 


3i 


31 


40 


34 


Don't know/ 










no anivwer 


17 


23 


11 


IS 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think there are lome teaaheri In the 
tocal publio sohool syitem who should be 
dropped or fired? If "yes," why? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


&hQOl 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


38 


32 


45 


39 


No 


22 


19 


27 


15 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


40 


49 


28 


46 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Reasons Why 










incompettnt 


21 


19 


"^24 


24 


Pirsonaiity 








6 


problefns 


9 


7 


11 


Too young/ 








4 


too old 


5 


3 


7 


Lack of communi- 








cation with 










ehildrtn 


3 


2 


4 


4 


Miscillanioui 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Don*t know/ 










no answer 


3_ 


3 


3 


4 




42* 


35' 


51' 


44* 



*ixcfedi total reply ing 'Ves" becauSf lome r^pondents gave mofjg 
than one anivyer. 



First Annual Poll 



From what you know, ire teachers In your 
community pretty well satisfted with their pay 
and working conditioni or are they diiiatisfled? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




Nitional 


Qhildfin 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schocli 


Parenti 


Pirents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Sitisfifd 


35 


32 


39 


33 


Dissatisfied 


35 


35 


35 


35 


Don't know/ 










no 8nivs/tr 


30 


33 


26 


32 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Are 


teachers 


in thii oommunity paid more 


money. 


or less 


money, than 


tiOGheri in 


Other 


eomparable gommunltiei? 










No 


Public 


parodiial 




Niticnil 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In SchDols 


Parents 


f Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 




12 


11 


12/ 


14 


Liis 


17 


16 


20 


11 


About Sirtie 


34 


34 


' 3fe 

/■ 


36 


Don't know/ 










no inswer 


37 


39 


^ 33 


39 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Attitudes Toward School Boardi and Their Problams 



How 


good a 


job do you 


think the 


ichool 


board does? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parints 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 




EMCeittnt 


25 


22 


29 


25 


AbOvi aver^ 










age 


16 


14 


19 


12 


Fair , 


21 


20 


. 22 


17 


Poor, terrible 


7 


6 


9 


7 


Don'i knovv/ 










no answer 


31 


38 


21 


39 




100 


100 


100 


100 



37 

Hi 



Sallup Foitt el AHltudfi Toward Edueatlen, 1089 197S 



Do you think it ii politically motivated? 
That is, do local politlas play a part in deeliions 
made by the board? 





No 


Public 


Parochial 


Natibnai 


Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


In Schooli 


Parints 


Parenti 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Vei ^ 44 


43 


44 


46 


No 39 


35 


44 


33 


Don*! knew/ 








no Bniv\mf 1 7 


22 


12 


21 


100 


100 


100 


100 


If iomaone asked you to bo 


a sohool board 


member^ would you be interested? 






Nq 


Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


Totali 


In Schools 


Parents 


Pafgnts 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 31 


27 


35 


39 


NO 67 


71 


64 i 


58 


Don't know/ 








no answer 2 


2 


1 


3 


100 


100 


100 , 


100 


Why do you lay that? 








No 


Public 


Parochial 


Nitional 


Childrsn 


School 


School 


Totals 


In SEhools 


Parints 


Parints 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Thost Who Say ''Yef*' 








Iniertsted In 








hgiptng 27 


24 


29 


32 


Am qualified 4 


3_ 


" 1"^ 


5 


31 


27 


30 


37 


Those Who Say "No" 








Not'quajifitd 31 


33 


30 \ 


20 


Don't have tjmg l 








necessary IS 


9 


22 ; 


25 


Not intereited 9 


11 


6 \ 


7 


Have no ehildran 








in school 9 


17 




3 



*Leii than 1% . \ . 




First Annual Poll 



Too much respon- 
sibility 6 
70 



No anivvf r 
Totali 



5 

106* 



5 
5 

107* 



7 

65 

S 

100 



1 

56 
7 

100 



*Totals axiseed 100% due to multipla answiri by respondin;^. 



If iomeone aikad you to be a schdol board 
member, would you be interaited? 



Mtn 
Worntn 

Ract 
White 
Nonwhite 

Edueatlon 

iierntntiry grades 
High schDoj ineompltte 
High school complett 
Technieaj, trade, or 

business school 
College Incomplete 
College graduate 

Occupitton 

BusinifS and professional 
Clerical and solei 
Farrt^ 

Si<illed labor 
ynskilled labor 
Non-libor foree 

Age 

21 to 29 yean 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Rth'gion 
Protestant 
Roman Catholie 
Jewish 
All others 



Yes 

34 
29 

30 
40 

13 

26 
28 

40 
51 
44 

41 
36 
17 
29 
29 
21 

55 
32 
20 

30 
34 
28 
37 



No 

% 

64 
70 

69 
56 

82 
73 
71 

59 
47 
55 

58 
62 
82 
69 
69 
78 

47 
78 

68 
64 
70 
63 



Don*! Know/ 
No Answir 

% 

2 
1 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

.1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



(Continued 6n nwxtpags) 



39 ^ 

46 



Otilup Pelli at Attitydfli Tdwird idueattont 1969«1i78 



(Continued from prBceding pags) 



Ragion 

East 
Midwist 
South , 
Wilt / 

i nceme 
Si 5,000 and over 
$10,000 to S14J9g 
$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 
S 5.000, to i 6,999 
S 4,00tf toS 4,999 
S 3,00^ to S 3,999 
S 2,500 to S 2,999 
Undff 2,499 

Community iiie 
500,000 ond over 
50,000 to 499,999 
2i.000 to 49,999 
Under 25,000 



32 
32 
31 
31 

37 
41 
33 
27 
28 
21 
22 
21 

32 
33 
2S 
30 



66 
67 
68 
67 

62 
58 
65 
72 
70 
76 
73 
78 

6? 
65 
69 
69 



2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 

1 

2 
3 
1 



If you were to become a sohool board 
member, what changei in the ichools would 
you favor? 



Nationil , 
Totaii 

% 



Curneulufn, 

courses, 

course 

content ^ 
Professional 

staff 
Building Bi 

faeiiities 
Bitter disci- 
pline 
Financial 
Tfansportatlon 
Segregation/ 

inttgration 
Miseiliineoui 



15 

14 

1 1 

9 
4 

3 

2 

2 

60 



No 
Child Tin 
In Schools 

% 



14 
11 
8 



53 



Public 
School 
Partnts 



16 
20 

is 



4 
"4 

1 

3 
I2 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 



19 
13 
10 

n 

4 

5 

2 
5 

69 



I'd make no 
changes; it'i 
all right 
as is 



11 



10 
40 



12 



47 



First Annufli Poll 



Don't know/ 
no anivvsr 

Totals 



44 

115* 



SO 
113* 



36 
120* 



40 
1 16* 



^Totals iKce@d 10^ due to multiple in§vver§ by rtiponden^. 



Do€i it work hard to improvi the quality of 
eduwion? 





No 


Public . 


Parochial 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


Totali 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parenti 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 69 


63 


77 


63 


No 11 


10 


12 


16 


Don*t know/ 








no answf r 20 


27 


11 . 


21 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Do€s it work 


hard to sea 


that lohools 


funotlon effielintly and at the lowest oost? 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children 


School 


Schooi 


Totali 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yfi 62 


56 


70 


58 


No 15 


15 


15 


19 



Don't know/ 
no answer 



23 
100 



29 
100 



15 
100 



23 
100 



Do you think that ichoolbuildingf are mors 
expensivi than they need to be? 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

Totili In Schixjli Parent! Parents 

% % % % 

Vis, in 

general 26 27 23 33 ^ 
Yes, too 

fancy , too / 

elaboraie 14 13 13 18 

' (Continued on neiitp^e) 
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(Continued ffOtn ptecedmg page) 



No, In 

genenl 
No, they an 

ngt good 

inough \ 
Don't know/', 

no answer 



42 

7 

1 1 
100 



40 
7 

13 
100 



47 



34 
4 

n 

100 



Do you think money is spent fooliihly by 
the ichool authoritiei or the loeal sehool 
board? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




Niju>jnal 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 
No 


26 
65 


26 
62 


25 
70 

A 


31 
61 


Don't know/ 
no snswer 


9 


12 


5 


8 




. 100 


100 


100 


100 



Citiien Participation 



Have you attended any lecture, any meeting, 
or any social ocGasion in any local iahool 
building during the, last year? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Childrin 


School 


School 




Totals 


in Schools 


Parints 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


37 


' 17 


59 


56 


No 


59 


77 


41 


43 


No answer 


4 


6 




1 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Same question, answers by other categories. 

Don't Know/ 
y§s No No Answer 

% % % 



Men 
Women 



33 63 4 

40 57 3 



\ First Annual Poll 



Race 



White 


37 


60 


Nonwyhite 


33 


60 


Educitlon 






Elimgntary grsdii ^ 


14 


83 


High school inconnplBta 


28 


68 


High school complete. 


39 


57 


Teghnlcil, trade, or 






business iChOOl 


40 


58 


CoMege Incomplete 


51 


44 


College graduate 


57 . 


42 


Occupation 


f 




Busineis and professional 


51 


47 


Clerical and salei 


38 


58 


Ferm 


53 


43 


Skilled labor 


37 


60 


Unskilled labor 


31 


64 


Non-labor force 


13 


82 


Age 






21 to 29 years 


33 


60 


30 to 49 years 


50 


49 


50 years and over 


22 


72 








Protestant 


*3 / 


33 


Roman Catholic 


39 


59 


Jewish 


23 


75 


All others 


37 


63 


Region 






East 


33 


64 


Mrdweit 


42 


54 


South 


33 


63 


West 


44 


S3 


Income 






$15,000 and ovfr 


50 


46 


SI 0.000 to SI 4,999 


S3 


44 


$ 7,000 to S 9,999 


40 


58 


S 5,000 to S 6,999 


34 


61 


S 4,000 to S 4,999 


25 


71 


$ 3.000 to S 3,999 


16 


81 


S 2.S00 to S 2.999 


16 


75 


Under $2,499 


1 1 


85 


Community 






500,000 and over 


34 


64 


50,000 to 499,999 ' 


33 


61 


25,000 to 49.999 


44 


56 


Under 25,000 


40 


56 



4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
3 
9 
4 
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Have 



Yes 
No 

No aniwtr 



: you BVBf 


aMnded i 


sahool 


board 


I? 






s 




No 


Public 


Parpchial 


Nitional 


Childrtn 


School 


School 


Tstals 1 


In Schooli 


Parents 


Parenti 




% 


% 


% 


16 




18 


IS 


81 • 


82 


ii 


83 


3 




1 


2 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Yes 
No 



VM ^jjlong to the PTA of a similar 

PubliE Piroehiil 

Sehool Partnts School Parent 

52 ' 65 

48 35 

100 ^ 100 



If "no*': Since you do have ahildren In 
school, what are your, reasons for not^belonging 
to the PTA or a similar group? 

No time 
Not intirested 
No PTA or similar group 
N^w In this irea 
Htalth preventi itiending 
Miictilineaui 
Don't know/no answer 

'^Total equali nunribtr who do not belong. 



21 
11 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

48* 



11 
10 
10 
1 



35^ 



If 'belong to PTA': Do you attend meetings 
regularly during the school year, or not? 

Regularly 
Not fegularly 
No answer 

*Equiti perctnt of thoit belonging to PTA, 



22 

30 



B2* 



36 
28 
1 

65» 



44 



First Annual Fell 



If "not ri^larly": Will you please tell why 
you do not regularly attend? 





Publle 


Ptrochial 




School 


SGhool 




Parenti 


Pirento 




% 


% 


Nohifni 


20 


18 


Not Interested 


6 


5 


Heiith pfivents attending 


1 


1 


MliCelleneDus 


3 


1 


Den't know/ntf answer 


1 


3 




30' 


28' 



•Equals pereeni of those not regularly attending PTA. 



Financial Support ^ 

SuppOie the loaal publlo sohdoli said they 
needed muah more money. As you feel at this 
tirne, would you vote to raise taxes for this 
purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes 
for this purpose? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




Natlonil 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In'^ Schools 


Parents 


Partnti 




% 


% 


' % 


% 


For 


45 


41 


51 


40 


Against 


49 


S3 


44 


56 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


6 


5 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Same queition, i 


mswers by other Gategories. 










Don't Know/ 






For 


Against 


No Answer 






% 


% 


% 












Men 




47 


48 


5 


Women 




43 


SO 


7 



iContinuwd on nmxt pag^} 
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(Continusd from preceding p^e) 

46 49 
45 47 



^White ^6 49 

Nonwhlte, 



Education 

ilgmtntary gradei 32 60 

High school incomplete . 41 54 = 

High ichool completi 44 50 
Jechnlcalj tridi, or 

bUiineSi sehsoi 52 ^7 

Coiiege incomplete 54 43 

Goliege graduate B1 34 

Occupation 

Buiintii and prDfeSSional 56 40 

Clerical and sali^ 44 52 

Farm 31 62 

Skiiled labor' 46 47 

^ Unikilled labor 39 66 

Non^labor force 41 53 

21 to 29 years 56 39 

30 to 49 yeari 47 48 

50 years and over 39 55 

Religion 

Protestent 47 47 

Roman Catholic 41 55 

Je«!iih 47 51 

All others 48 44 

Rigion 

East 47 ^8 

Midweit 40 54 

South 50 44 

West 43 51 



Income 

$1 5,000 and over 55 4 1 

$10,000 to $14,999 49 47 

$ 7.000 10 S 9,999 46 48 

$ 5,000 to $ 6,999 47 50 

$ 4,000 10 S 4,999 41 52 

$ 3,000 toS 3,999 42 48 

S 2,500 to $ 2,999 \ 38 53 

Under 2,499 32 61 
\ 

Community iiie 

500,000 and over 45 51 

50,000. to 499,999. 47 46 

25,000 to 49,999 * 31 64 

Under 25,0q0 * 46 48 

46 



First Annuel Poll 



Did you happen to vote In the lait school 
bond election? 



No Public Piroshial 

Nitlonil ChildFsn School School 

Totals In Schools Pirints Parents 

% % % ^ % 

Yes ' 41 36 45 49 

No'" 49 5i 44 40 

Can't rtcaM _J_0_ 9 11 11 

100 100 100 100 



, Can you recall how you voted? Did you vote 
for or aplnst the bond? 

For 2fi 21 33 22 

Against 10 11 ? 8 15 

Can't recall E 4 4 12 



4 36* 45* 49* 

*TQiil equals perqant of respondents voting in last school bond 
election. 



Some people say that the federil govern- 
ment should pay all of the aost of a collage 
education. Otheri believe that most of the casts 
should continue to be paid, as now, by parents 
and students. Which would you favor? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Pirgnts 


Partnts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Federal govern- 










ment pay 


16 


IS 


17 


12 


Parents & itu- 










dents pay 


70 


71 


59 


70 


Federal govern- 










ment 8i par- 










ents/studenti 


7 


8 


7 


d 


Other methods 


4 


3 ■ 


4 


4 


Don't know/ 










no anfwer 


3 


3 


3_ 


^ 




icq 


100 


lod 


100 
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Composition of the Sample 



Percenl of 
toiai 



Anaiysis of Riipondinti 



National 
TotiU 

1 .505 



No 
Ghfldren 
In Schools 

756 



Public 
Sehool 
Parents 

656 

44%" 



Pardehial 
School 
Parents 
1 14 



100% 50% 
"Total exceeds 50^ because lomt parents have children 
atttndmg more than 3ne kind of schoQl. 



Analyiis of Numbir of Childran Attanding 
Schooli Whoia Parents Are Respondants 

Total Number of Children Attendlny ilamentary 
And Secondary Schools 1378 



Number attending public schools 
Number attending parochial schools 
Number attending private day schools 
Number attending private boarding schools 
Number attending nursery schools, dav=cafe 
centers^ Head Start, etc. 



1,319 
228 
20 
3 

8 



Respondenti are: 



Sex 
Men 
Women 



Race 

Whites 
Non whites 
Olher i 



Raw Figure 



1 ^^r 



1,505 



W 
50 

100 



89 
10 



100 



Could you tell nrie the kmd of buiiniss or 
industry the chief wage earner (head of house 
hold) in your Immedjate family mfk% in and 
the kind of work he does there? 



55 



48 



♦ Fifit Annual Poll 





Ra^ pjgure 




luiiness ind profeislonsl 


'409 


2? 


Clf riCal and silil 


168 


1 1 


Firm 


70 


5 


ikilitd libor 


270 


18 


Unikitled iibar 


312 


21 


Non-tabor force 


24^ 


16 


yndesignitid 


33 


2 




1.505 


1 00 


Whit was the last grade or clais 


you ^oiTi" 


pietid in school? 






Etemtntiry gradts 


262 


18 


High schooi incomplete 


269 


18 


High school complete 


471 


31 


Technical, trade ot 






builntss school 


88 


6 


Cofle^ incomplttt 


200 


13 


Coliege graduate 


215 


14 




1,505 


100 


Did you atte 


nd thi ichooli in 


the Gom- 


munitv in whiah 


you now live? 




Yes 


478 


32 


No 


1.018 


68 


Nq answer 


y 






1,505 


100 


And what. is your age, please? 




21 to 29 years 


263 


18 


30 !0 49 yeart ^ 


674 


45 


BO yean and over 


562 


3? 


Undeiignaied 


6 






1,505 


100 


*Less than 1% 






What is your 


religious preference 


^ P rotes* 


tant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish? 




Protestant 


1.014 


67 


Roman Cathohc 


310 


25 


(Conttnusd on neMt pag&) 
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{Continue from preceding page) 

Jtvviih 57 4 

Ail otheri 5j ^ 

1,505 100 



(Sh^ «rd 'X*, tide 1) Would you pliasa 
give me the letter of the group which best 
represents the total annual income, before 
taxei^ of all of the membirs of your Immediata 
family living in your household? 





Raw Figure 


% 


$15,000 ind Ovtr 


195 


13 


$10,000 !Q $14,999 


291 


19 


S 7,000 to S 9,999 


374 


2S 


S 5,000 IQ S 6,999 


220 


15 


$ 4,000 to $ 4.999 


122 


8 


S 3,000 to S 3.999 


83 


6 


$ 2,B0O to $ 2,999 


55 


4 


Under SZ,499 


139 


8 


Undesignated 


26 


2 




1.505 


100 



Nomi Each of^ the Gaiiup lurvtyi inciudes a seetion titled 
'^Desigri of the Sample,** iecauie these leetloni ere almoit idtntlea! 
in each survev. snlv the mosi reeent is included in %h\% compilatmn. 
It appears in Chapter 1 1 , 
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Chaptor 3 



Second Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 970 



i if purpose of the Rjrvey reported in the foliowtng 
pages is to meaiure and record the attitudes of the 
American pubMe toward the public schools in the year 
1970. Benchmarks have been set to enable change to be 
measured in the years ahead. Also, some questions have 
been asked that were asked in the 1969 survey in order to 
see if any changes have occurred within the year. 

The survey is national In KOpe and is based upon a 
representative sample of all adults. Results, it should be 
pointed out, do not apply to any single community, 
although they do provide a norm for comparison purposes. 

As in our 1969 survey, we are pointing out that a 
realistic measure of the public's attitude toward their 
schools is the willingness of the people in a community to 
vote IB^ increases when there is need for greater financial 
assistance, A detailed analysis of, the results obtained on a 
series of questions dealing with taxes and financial aid to 
public and parochial schools is include in this report. Since 
school bond issues are being defeated with greater fre- 
quency across the nation, the survey results shed light on 
those groups in the nation most likely to support and to 
oppose bond issues calling for greater tax increases. 

Other areas' covered in this survey deal with attitudes of 
the public toward holding educators accountable for the 
progress of students, toward giving students a voice in 



Purpose of the Study 



SI 
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school policies and procedures, toward education in the 
schools, and toward change and innovation. 

This study represents the Jojnt planning of the staff of 
CFK Ltd, and the staff of Gallup International. 



Research Procedure 

ThB Samp/e. The sample embraced a total of 1,592 
adults. It is described as a modified probability sample of 
the nation/The work was done in every area of the country 
and in all types of communities, selected by random 
methods. These communities, taken together, represent a 
true mtcrocosm of the nation, A full description of the 
adult sample will be found at the end of this report. 

The sample also included a total of 299 students. These 
were boys and girls, one from almost every community 
included in the ^ult sample, who were enrolled in either 
the junior or senior classes in high school in April, 1970. 
Demographic information about these students appears in 
the section of the report entitled "Composition of the 
Sample," 

The InwryiBwing Form, Questions included in the adult 
questionnaire were selected after many pretests were 
conducted in the Interviewing Center maintained by the 
Gallup organizations in Hopewell, New Jersey, Questions 
included in the high school student questionnaire were 
selected from the adult questionnaire, where applicable. 
When questions on the adult questionnaire were not 
applicable to the students, questions appearing on question- 
aires previously administered to college freshmen m anothei 
survey were used. 

Time of interviewing. The neld wOik for this study was 
conducted during the period of Apr»i i& through 20, 1970, 



ObsGrvations and ConfJusions 

The 19/0 survey of tne publicr/s attiVMdfis iDward the 
public ^hools, ir^ addition to covering many rreas not 
embraced in the study, otfer? some importont clues to 
the future. 
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People continue to have a high regard for the schools of 
their commuriity and they believe firmly that education is 
the royal road to success in America. Yet there is 
undeniably a new mood in the nation with which educators 
must reckon. 

Student pfoteits, both at the high school and college 
level, have, in the case of the curricula, o^nesl the whole 
issue of whether education in America is reality^related. 
Students as well as adults are beginning to question the 
judgrnent of educators = the experts. 

Budgets and bond issues are being voted down in 
increasing number. Evidenci of this trend is to be found in 
the results of the present study. The U.S, Office of 
Education reports that in the last year (fiscal 1969) school 
bond issues were voted down by voters at a record rate. By 
dollar value, voters approved less than 44% oif the S3. 9 
billion in bond issues put to the electorate. The SI. 7 bil.lion 
that passed v comprised the lowest total since 1962. A 
decade ago 80% of such bond issues were approved. 

^The >cflfts of education, as is true of everything else, 
increase constantly, and it is perhaps inevitable that as these 
costs mount, taxpayers are likely to become increasingly 
critical of educational policies. 

When people read or hear about the lack of discipline in 
the schoolrooms of their own community and the in- 
ability of administrators to cope with these and other 
problems ^ they see their tax money being wasted and the 
whole purpose of the schools perverted. 

Few citizens take the time and trouble to inquire Into 
the causes of these difficulties, or to appraise^ objectively 
the merits of the case from the educators' point of view. 
The end result, consequently, is likely to be another vote 
cast against the new bond issue or next year's budget. 

Up to this point in history, the majority of citizens have 
been quite willing to take the word of the school board and 
of the teachers and administrators that the schools are 
doing a good job. They have looked with pride on the 
community's school buildings and its winning football or 
basketball teams. These have been good enough to convince 
many that the local schools are good. But evidence In the 
present study indicates that this way of judging the quality 
of education may be in for a change. 

Most would like to have more objective data on student 

B3 
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achievement. In fact, the proportion who would like to 
have national tests administered in the local schools as a 
way to measure student progress^%nd achievement and to 
compare progress with other schools is at a high levej, as 
repo'rted in this study. 

One other fact needs to be pointed out. More than half 
of all parents of children in the schools today have had the 
advantage of some high school or coiiege education. They 
can fall back on their own educational eHperience as a way 
to judge the progress of their children, something that was 
not possible a generation or two ago. 

The well educated parent is pro^education. He is the one 
most likely to vote in a school election, and he is most 
likely to vote yes on financial issues. Yet he is also likely to 
be more critical of school policies and the achievement or 
lack of achievement shown by his own children. 

The public has an appetite for more information about 
the schools and what they are doing or trying to do. If the 
schools hope to avoid financial difficulties in the years 
ahead, they need to give far greater attention to this task of 
informing the public. And^ it Isn't simply a matter of 
'^selling'* present policies. Public relations is a two way 
street. It is important to tell the public about the schools, 
but it is also incumbent upon the schools to listen to the 
public's views and after serious examination take steps to 
meet just criticisms. 

The Public Names the Biggest Problenn 
Facing the Public Schools 

The public again, In 1970, cites discipline as the greatest 
problem of the schools in their own communities. Next in 
order of mention come the problems of integration/segrega^ 
tion (busing), the problem of getting financial support for 
the schools, "good" teachers, and Improving school build^ 
ings and facilities. The use of drugs and dope by students is 
mentioned often enough to place this relatively new 
problem in sixth place. 

When tho^ interviewed are asked specifically about 
discipline, only 2% say that discipline is "too strict." Slight- 
ly more than half (53%) say that discipline is ''not strict 
enough." Another 31% say it is "just about right'' and the 
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remainder (14%) say they "do not know," 

During the year the percentage of those saying that 
diicipline is "not strict enough" has ciimbed four points. 
Parents of children enrolled in public schools are evenly 
divided between saying that discipline is "not strict 
enough" and that It is "just about right," Persons who have 
no children in school and parents of students enrolled in 
parochial ^hools are of the belief that discipline is not 
strict enough in the public schools, Negro parents are even 
more critical of the public schools on the point of 
discipline. 

Surprisingly^ more students say that discipline is "not 
strict enough" than say it is "too strict." The majority 
(60%) say that discipline is "just about right." 

Who, should assume more responsibirity for correcting 
this situation? 

When those who say that discipline is "not strict 
enough" are asked this question, a plurality of the adults 
say "the school" — teachers, administrators, or the school 
board. Slightly fewer adults say the parents should assume 
more responsibility. When the same question is put to the 
high school juniors and seniors who say that discipline is 
''not strict enough," the majority hold the teachers and 
school administrators responsible — not the parents. 

In the report on discipline which was included in the 
first annual audit of education in 1969, it was pointed 
out that overall attitudes toward the schools are likely to be 
prnjudiced by what the public believes is too much laxity or 
permissiveness in matters of discipline. 

Parents are even more in favor of spanking than are 
teachers. When the National Education Association Re= 
search Division surveyed classroom teachers recently, it was 
found that 57% favor spanking. When parents of public ' 
school students were interviewed in this Second Annual 
Survey, 66% were in favor of spanking. A total of 29% 
disapproved, 5% had "no opinion/' The issue of corporal 
punishment is becoming more widely discussed chiefly 
because of the lack of discipline and the increased 
disrupitlon of the classrooms by students. Every one of the 
50 states, with the' exception of New Jeriey, permits 
corporal punishment, although many schools havr banned 
the practice. In many communities teachers have insisted 
on spanking rights in order to maintain discipline. 
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Teacher and Adminiitrator Accountability 

Witfv the cost of maintaining the public schools rising 
year by year, the- public's demand for some kind of 
measurement of student progress is certain to grow. There 
are obviously many factors that cannot be taken fully into 
account in the rating of schools. However, the argument 
that communities differ so greatly and that the home 
environment of students varies so much that comparisons 
are impossible can be answered to a large extent by present 
research techniques which permit the matching of samples. 
The computer can overcome many of the earlier problems 
of comparing one community with another and one school 
system with another, 

Included in the interviewing form in the present survey 
were several questions designed to approach the subject of 
accountability in various ways. 

The first question asked: 

Would you like to see the students In the local 
schools be given national tests so that their educa^ 
tional BGhievement CQuld be compared with students 
in other aommunities? 

The adult public approves this idea. In fact, the vote on this 
question was 75% in favor, 16% opposed. 

Another question presented the issue of greater account^ 
ability more directly: 

Would you favor or oppose a system that would 
hold teacheri and administrators more accountable 
for the progress of students? 

The result was very much the same. A total of 67% of the 
adults voted In fivon 21% opposed the Idea, and the 
remaining 12% had "no opinion/' 

Going one step further, another question asked: 

Shoutd each teacher be paid on the basis of the 
quality of his work or should all teachers be paid on a 
standard scale basis? 
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This question, ot course, assumes that "quality of work*' of 
a teacher can be determmad in an objective manner 
which many doubt The principle of piying anyone on a 
standard basis — and overlooking his individual effort and 
success — runs counter to the prevailing ethos of the'nation, 
especially in occupations that are regarded as professionaL 
The results of this question Indicate that adults regard 
teachers as they do other professional groups — 58% believe 
teachers should be paid on the ''quality of work" and 36% 
believe teachers should be paid on a "standard scale basis." 

A question about "tenure" probed this same area. The 
question asked was designed chiefly to gauge reactions to 
the general principle of tenuie: 

Many states have "tenure** laws, which means that 
a teacher cannot be fired except by some kind of 
court procedure. Are you for giving teachers tenure 
or are you against tenure? 

In reply to this question, 3S% of the adults said they 
favored tenure laws, 53% opposed them. 

In recent years, teacher organizations have become 
active in their own interest in many cities and sections of 
the nation. The adult public wai asked this question: 

Have teacher organizations gained too much power 
over their own salaries and working conditions? 

The response throughout the nation was 26% yes, 53% no. 



Parents and high school juniors and seniors hold widely 
differing vlew^ on the role students should play in 
determining such matters as curriculum, teachers, school 
rules, and school dress. Most parents, in each instance, 
believe that students "should not have more say" about 
what goes on within the schooL Students, on the other 
hand, believe they should. The nearest the two groups come 
to agreeing is in the case of teachers = but even there the 
spread is 31 percentage points in their views. 
, The differinces are revealed in the following results^ 



Student Power 
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Should high school students have more say about 
what gofi on withtn the school oc\ matters such as 
curriculum? teachers? school rules? student dress? 

No 



Curficulum? 

Parents of childrei^ 
In public schooii 

High'iehopl juniori 
and seniors 

Ttachers? 
Parents Of childruri 

in public ichQols 
High icfiool juniors 

qnd seniori 

SEhool RuIgS? 

parents Qf children 
in public schools 

Higfi Sdhool iuniors 
af^d stiniofs 

Student Dress? 
Piirynts of childrtMi 

in pubhc ictiooh 
High schgol luritors 

(ifid Stiniors 



Yes No Opirfion 

% % % 



40 55 5 

83 15 2 

22 74 4 

S3 43 4 

38 58 4 

77 22 1 

40 56 4 

76 23 1 



Also,, in the matter of awareness of student protests, a 
wide difference is found between students and parents. 
When asked if there have been any student protests in the 
schools during the present year (that is, between Sep^ 
tember, 1969, and April. 1970) nearly four in 10 of the 
students interviewed said yes, whereas only two in 10 of 
parents said there had been such protests. 



Financial Support for the Public Schools 

Opposition to voting more taxes for the local public 
schools increased during the year. This, of course, must be 
interpreted against a background of many developmenrs m 
the economy - higher real estate taxes, inflation, and a 
greater struggle on the part of most famriies to make ends 
meet. 
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,How to obtain adequate financial support is perhaps the 
most serious problem of the public schools in the United 
States, and a problenri that needs more attention on the part 
of school administrators and school board members. 

Persons In the lowest income and education levels are 
found to be most opposed to meeting new financial needs. 
On the other hand, these are the persons least likely to get 
to the polls on election day. Even so, opposition to paying 
more taxes for the schools is apparently growing even 
among those who normally could be expected to vote on 
this issue. 

The vote by age levels, by level of education, and by 
those who have children In the public schools as opposed to 
those who do not, is instructive. 



Suppoia the local public schools said they needed 
much more money. As you feel at this time, would 
you vote to raise taxes for this purpose, or would you 
vote against railing taxes for this purpose? 
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A majority of those questioned across the nation would 
(ike to transfer some of the burden of supporting the local 
schools from local real estate taxes to the state gowernment. 
Whether this attitude ^iirinqs from a genuine concern for 
the property owner or ^rofi. the belief that respondents, as 
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taxpayers, have to pay less if the state pays more' is not 
apparent in the data. The vote In favor of asking the state 
government to bear a greater share of local school expenses 
is 54% to 34%, 

In the poorer communities, where education costs per 
child are Mikely to be almost as great as in the richer 
communities, the shift.would come as welcome and needed 
relief. It appears then, that the long term trend Is likely to 
be in the direction of lessening the burden on real estate to 
provide for the financial needs of the public school system. 



Tax Aid for Parochial Schools 

A hotly debated Issue in many states is the extent to 
which parochial schools should be given financial aid by 
government sources. The Supreme Court has still to rule on 
important aspects of this issue. But at the present time, the 
public is willing to give favorable consideration to those 
who claim that such financial aid is needed to help the 
parochial schools make ends meet. 

The question asked; 

It has been proposed that some government tax 
money be u led to help parcjchial schools make ends 
meet. How do you feel about this? Do you favor or 
oppose giving some government tax money to help 
parochiaJ schools? 

The vote on this issue was fairly close, with 48% In favor 
of giving some government tax money to parochial schools 
and 44% opposed. 

When the vote Is analyzed by groups, it is seen that 
parents of children in the public schools are evenly divided; 
parochia! school parents are understandably in favor ^ but 
not to the extent that one might expect. 



The Allotment (Voucher) System 

Some nations follow a plan of alloting a certain sum^ of 
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money for the education of each child. The parents can 
then decide whether to sand the child to a publjc, a private, 
or a parochial school. This proposal, now referred to in the 
United States as the "voucher plan/' will actually be tried 
experimerltally during the next few yaars.Jn test commu- 
nities, according to present plans. 

Sentiment is rather evenly divided on adopting this 
proposal here In the United States, with a slight majority 
opposed. The national figures last spring were 46% op- 
posed, 43% In favor. Parents of children in the public 
schools opposed by a vote of 49 to 41; thosf whose 
children were enrolled in parochial schools favored this plan 
by a vote of 48 to 40, 

The vote was close enough to give real concern to those 
who believe the voucher plan carries with it a real threat to 
the quality of public school education, - 



By an overwhelming majority, parents expressed their 
approval of sex education in the public schools. The vote of 
parents was 72% in favor to 22% opposed. Lowest approval 
was found among those who had no children of school age, 
yet even in this group the favorable vote was two to one. 

In the opinion of a majority of parents with children 
enrolled In the public schools, seK education should Include 
a discussion of birth control. The vote in favor was nearly 
two to ohe - actually 60% to 32%, 

The same liberal viewpoint came to light in the results of 
a question which asked If married girls who attend high 
school and who are pregnant should be permitted to attend. 
In the case of parents, the vote was 49% in favor to 46% 
opposed. For all groups, including those who did not have 
children In ictiool, the vote was almost a standoff - 46% in 
favor, 47% opposed. 

The same thren questions were put to high school juniors 
and seniors. Predictably, they were even more liberal in 
their views than were their parents. A total of 89% favored 
sex education courses; 82% approved of discussions of birth 
control; and 57% believed married pregnant high school 
girls should be permitted to attend classes. 



Sex Educatjon in the Schools 
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Use of Drugs 

The American public has Income aware of a serious drug 
problem in their own public schools. 

Even in the less densely populated armis of the country, 
there is increasing recognition of drug usap among school 
children. The fiqures for different areas of the country m6 
for different sizes of communities are mstructive. 

Marijuana and other drugi are increasingly being 
used by students. Do you think it is a serious problem 
in your public schools? 
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lnU't,.Mniulv ^Uui\m\^ d.ffuretj somewhat with their 
parent' as to thu seriousness of the problem in their own 
schools While two out of three adults (dctually 64%) said 
the prohlem is sermus, only 39% of high school inn.orsand 

seniors ayreed. , ^ 

Jht^r,^ was not mudi conviciron on the part of either 
odJits or students thai the schools are '^doing a good job of 
teach.nci the bad effects of drug use.- In the case of adults, 
the number who said the schools are not doing a good job, 
or have no opinion, adds up to 61%. 

High school juniors and seniors were about evenly 
divided on this issue, .40% saying the schools are doing a 
, gbod job of teaching the bad effects of drugs. 45% paying 
tney are noh 

Chan^ and Innovation 

Students were far more critical of the curriculum than 
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were their parents. A clear majority of high school juniors 
and seniors beh^ed that the school curriculum in their own 
community "needs to be changed to meet today's nieds/' 
Parents by almost the sotb percentage Mid curriculum 
is all right as it is. Stated in percentages, the students by a 
vote of 58 to 40 said the curriculum needs to be changed; 
their parents by a vote of 59 to 33 said it is satisfactory as 

it is. 

The same generation gap came to light on a question 
which dealt specifjcally with innovation. Forty three per- 
^ cent of students interviewed expressed the opinion that 
"the local public schools are not interested enough in trying 
new ways and methods," while only 19% believed that the 
local schools are "too ready to try new ideas," In the case 
of parents of public school children the vote was nearly 
even, 20% saying the schools are not interested enough in 
trying new ideas, 21% saying they are "too ready." The 
remainder had no opinion or said that the schools, in 
respect to trying new ideas, are "just about right." 

Year-Around Schools 

The question of keeping the schools open the year 
around to utilize school buildings and facilities to the full 
extent did not receive majority support either on the part 
of parents or of high school students. Yet it should bo 
.pointed out that, with educational costs mounting yearly, 
there is an Important part of the population who do believe 
this idea has merit. 

The favorable vote on this idea last April was rather 
considerable, A total of''42% of all adults favored it; 50% 
opposed; 9% had no opinion. 

Rather surprisingly, 40% of the students themselves 
liked the idea; 58% opposed it. 

In an earlier study, it was found that many parents 
oppose the idea of year-around schools chiefly because they 
believe such a change would interfere with their own 
vacation plans. With more and more parents taking winter 
vacations — or choosing some time of the year other than 
July and August opposition to this plan nan be expected 
to decline, especiaHy if it can be substantiated that real 
economies will ensue, 
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The Major Problems 



What do you think are the biggest problems 
with whiah the public ichooli in this commu^ 
nity must deal? 
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'ta'a^'e!^ 100% b«co... .o,n« ,..pond«n,s „.v. mor. .ho. one 
answer. 

How do you fee! about the discipline In the 
local public schools ^ Is it too strict, not strict 
enough, or just about right? 
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Semi queition, answers by other oategoriei. 
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If IdisGiplinil '*nm strict eiiuugh/' ask: Who 
should assume more responsibility for correot 
ing this situation? 
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'uQi Strict enough" in previous 
invii morci than one ansyver. 



Spanking and similar forms of physical 
punishment are permitted in the lower grades 
of some schools for children who do not 
respond to other forms of discipline. Do you 
approve or disapprove of this practice? 
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Marijuana and other drugi are increaiingiy 
being used by studenti. Do you think it is a 
serious problem in your publio sGhools? 
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Do you feel that the loca^ publio schools are 
doing a good job of teaohing the bad effects of 
drug use? 
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Have there been any demonstrations protest- 
ing school policies or procedures In your public 
schools during this present sGhool year? , 
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Teacher and Administrator 
AccountabilitV 

Would you like to see the students In tha 
local schQoll be given national tests so that 
their tdueational achievement could be com- 
pared with students in other communities? 
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Do you think the students here would get 
higher scores than students in similar commu- 
nities, or not so high? 
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Should eich tiacher be paid on the basis of 
the quality of hli work or ihould all teaeheri be 
paid on a standard seate basis? 
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Would you favor or oppose a system that 
would hold teacheri and administratori more 
aecountable for the prograsi of studenti? 
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Many states have "tenure" laws, which means 
that a teacher cannot be fired eKoept by some 
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Have teacher organiiations gained too much 
power over their own salaries and working 
oonditions? 



High 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Childfin 


School 


School 


Juniori & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


26 


27 


25 


24 


17 


No 


53 


49 


58 


57 


72 


No opinion 


21 


24 


17 


19 


11 












100 




1 00 


100 


100 


100 


How 


do you 


feel about having guidance 


GOunselors in the 


public schools? Do you think 


they are 


worth th 


e added cost? 
















High 






No 


Public 


Parochlil 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Partnti 


Parents 


Stnlqrs 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, worth 












it 


73 


69 


79 


79 


83 


Not, not 












worth it 


16 


17 


14 


12 


16 


No opinion 


1 1 


14 


7 


9 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Student Power 

Should high school students have mort say 
about what goes on within the school on 
matters such as curriculum? teachers? school 
rules? student dress? 













High 






No 
Children 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




Nation il 


School 


School 


Juniors Si 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Sifiiors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Currlcuium 

Yes 


38 


36 


40 


42 


83 


No 


53 


53 


55 


51 


15 


No opinion 


9 


11 


5 


7 


2 


100 




100 


100 


100 
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Teachers 



Si 



Si 



Yes 


22 


22 


22 


20 


53 


No 


72 


70 


74 


76 


43 


-No opmion 


6 


8 


4 


4 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


^chobl rulti 












Yas 


36 


34 


38 


39 


77 


No 


SB 


58 


58 


58 


22 


No opinion 


6 


' 8 


4 


3 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Itudent drtsi 












Yis 


37 


35 


40 


32 


76 


No 


57 


57 


56 


64 


23 


No opinion 


6 


8 


4 


4 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Fihancial Support 



Suppoie the looal public sahools said they 
needed muah more money. As you feel at this 
time, would you vote to raisa taxes for this 
purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes 
for this purpose? 







No 


Publk 


Par q Eh la! 




National 


Children 


Sehool 


School 




Totals 


In Sehool 


1 Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


For 


37 


3S 


43 


37 


A^init 


56 


57 


53 


58 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


7 


8 


4 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Same question, 


answers 


by other categories. 










Don t Know 






For 


Against 


No Answer 






% 


% \ 


% 












Men 




38 


56 


6 


Wornun 




37 


56 


7 


Race 










White 




38 


56 


6 


Nonwhite 




35 


58 


7 




(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Iducatiori 

iliiTtentarv gradii 28 63 9 

33 ^0 7 



High school incomplete 
High school complite 
Tachnieal, trade, or 

businssi school 
Collige incomplete 
Collage griduate 



33 61 6 

48 48 4 

47 48 § 

61 33 6 



Oqcupation 

Businass and profiisional 54 40 e 

Clerieil and sales 38 58 4 

Firm 32 65 3' 

Skilled labor 34 61 5 

Unskilled labor 29 63 8 

Non-labor force 32 59 9 



Age 

21 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Religion 

Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
All others 

Region 

last 

Midwest 

South 

West 



45 4B 7 

40 56 4 

32 eo 8 

36 57 7 

36 59 5 

59 41 

45 43 12 

41 54 5 

34 58 8 

36 57 7 

39 55 6 



Ineome 

$15,000 and over 49 47 4 

$10,000 to $14,999 41 55 4 

$ 7 000 to S 9,999 40 55 5 

S 5 000 toS 6.999 31 59 10 

$ 4.000 to$ 4,999 33 56 11 

$ 3,000 to S 3,999 27 66 7 

Under $2,999 27 64 9 

Communitv siza 

500,000 and over 38 56 6 

50.000 to 499,999 36 57 7 

25.000 to 49,999 49 40 2 

Under 25,000 37 57 6 

It has been luggeited thit state taxei be 
inGreased for everyone in order to let the state 
government pay a greater share of school 
expense and to reduce local property taxes. 
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^Vould you favor an mcreaie in state taxes so 
that real eitate texas eould be lowered on local 



property? 

No Pubtie Paroohial 

National Children School School ' 

Totili In Sehool Parents Parents 

% % % % 

For 54 54 53 61 

Apinst 34 34 36 32 

No opinion 12 12 11 7 

100 TOO 100 iro 



Tax Aid for Parochial and 
Privatt Sohools 

It has been proposed that some governnient 
tax money be uied to help paroohial schools 
make ends meet How do you^feel about this? 
Do you favor or oppase giving some govern^ 
ment tax money tn help parochial schools? 

High 

No Publjo Parochial School 





Nitional 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors Bt 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Pirehts 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


48 


47 


47 


59 


56 


Oppose 


44 


44 


47 


33 


36 


No opinion 


3 


9 


6 


8 


S 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



In some nations, the government allots a 
certain amount of money for each child for his 
education. The parents can then send the child 
to any public, parochial, or private school they 
chooie. Would you ^ke to see such , an idea 



adopted in this country? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 

National Children School School Juniors ii 

Totals In School Parents Paremt Seniors 

% % % % % 

Favor 43 43 41 48 66 
(Conttnu€d on n&xt pMge) 
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/ (Continued from preGsding page) 

OppoiB 46 46 48 40 27 

No opinion 11 H V_ 12 7 

100 100 1 00 100 100 

Sax Education in the Schools 

Do you approve or disapprove of schools 
giving couriei in ie)i educatjon? 

High 







^ No 


Public 


Psrochial 


School 




Nationil 


Childrsn 


Sohool 


School 


Juniors 8i 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Ssniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


65 


61 


72 


71 


89 


Disapprove 


28 


32 


22 


22 


8 


No opinion 


7 


7 


6 


7 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Would you approve or diiapprove if these 
coursei diicuised birth control? 

High 

No Public Parochiil School 
National Children School School Juniors i* 



Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 

% % % % % 

Approve 56 52 60 63 82 

DisapprovQ 35 38 32 28 12 

No opinion 9^ 10 8_ 9 ; _6_ 

100 100 100 100 100 



Some girli get married before they are 
through high school. If they become pregnant, 
^ should they be permitted to attend? 













High . 






No 


Publio 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


' % 


% 




46 


4Fi 


49 


46 


57 


No 


47 


4/ 


46 


48 


38 


No opinion 


7^ 


3 


5 


6 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Change and Innovation^ 

Do you feel that the iQgal public schools are 
not interested enough in trying new ways and 
nnethodi or are they too ready to try new 
ideas? 



















No 


Public 


Paroehlil 


School 




Nation a| 


Chifdren 


Sehool 


^hool 


Juniors 8t 




Totals 


In School 


Pa rent! 


Parents 


Saniors 






% 


% 


% 


% 


Not interested , 












enough 


io 


M 


90 


Hi 


43 


Too ready to. 












try new Ideas 


21 


20 


21 




19 


Juat about 












fight 


32 


25 


42 


36 


34 


Don't know 


27 


34 


17 




4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think the schoot curriculum in your ' 
eommunity needs to be changed to meet 
today's needs or do you think it already meets 
today's needs? 













High 




National 


No 


Public 


Paroehial 


S€hOQl 




Childrtri 


Sohool 


School 


Juniors Si 




Totals 


In Sehool 


Parints 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Needs to be 












changed 


31 


31 


33 


28 


58 


Already meets 












needs 


46 


36 


59 


57 


41 


No opinion 


23 


33 


S 


15 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Year-Around Schools 

To utilize school buildings to the full extent, 
would you favor keeping the schools open thf 
year around? Parents could chose which three 
of the four quarters of the year their children 
would attend. Do you approve or disapprove of 
this idea? 
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No op!* IS? 



Totats 

% 

^10 



No Public 

Chitdren Schriol 

fn SehDOl Piirenti 

% 



4b 



% 
b6 



1 00 



% 
40 



Attitudes Toward Getting More 
inform.^tion Abuut the Public Schools 

VVould you like to know mv-ti about the 
public schools in th^f commue^a^ ^ 

H 

TouM. In School ?.ifonti P^^^nt^ Sen.^r^ 



1 

iCX} 



!Umy questiofs. answpr- by oth.^r cateqonos. 



No Answer 

% 



^3 



40 2 
S2 S 
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Oceupation 

Clerjc3> f>* d sale^'j 
Farm 

Unskilled labor 
Non labor force 

Age 

21 td 29 v^ars 
30 to 49 yean 

i 

Rehgton 

Rom^n Catholic 

AM others 
R&gion 

50 iJ t n 
West 

Income 

5 1 5,000 rifui ovtT 
510,000 to $14,999 
S 7,000 to S 9 .999 
S 5,000 to S 6,999 
S 4.000 to S 4,999 
$ 3,000 to S 3,999 
Under $2,999 

Comrnuniiy 

5QO,QOO:i3rui uv^^r 
50,0000 499,999 
25,000 fo 49,999 
Ufidir 25,000 



56 42 2 

55 43 2 

57 41 2 
51 47 2 
63 3G 2 
42 54 4 

66 3 1 3 

61 37 2 

41 56 3 

53 45 2 

51 47 2 

73 25 2 

60 37 3 

56 4 2 2 
49 49 2 
59 " 37 ^1 
48 51 1 

4 B 51 4 

5H 4 1 1 

59 4[) 1 

57 43 

4G 52 2 

4? 4 7 6 

46 49 5 

fih -i.j 2 

53 46 1 

56 44 

53 44 3 



How would you appraise your ability to 
convey your thoughts in writing? read with 
ipeed and comprehension? ipeak norrec^ly, 
fluently, effectively? develop new ideas, new 
solutions? 

All Students 



Corivuy your 
thoughts in 
vvf i ti nq 

\ 



% 



Above 
Average 



Averigi 

% 



7 28 60 

(Continued an nuxt pag&i 



Betow 
Average 



% 
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' (Continued from pnwi'ding payf') 



Rydd wi!h spt?i-'rl 
and compf^n 

fectiveiy 



^ Would you say that your vocabulary is 
excellent, above average, average, below aver- 



age, poor? 



An SJuflMMTH 



Composition of the Sample 
Analysis of Resp^^ndents 



National Adults 

No children m hcnocm 
Public school fUjr^.Tits 
Parochial school parents 



56'. 



High School Juniors and Seniors 

PuIjIjc school students 
Pai'ochial school students 
PrivBte school students 



Men 



All Adultf 



48 
52 



10D 



93^^ 

1": 

High Sehool 
JuniQfs Ei 
SeniOfi 

% 



49 

100 



Race 
White 



91 

^ 

1D0 



89 
1 1 

100 
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Second AfHiyai Foil 



Protgitant 64 B4 

Romon CathoMc 26 31 

Jewish li 3 

Olheri / 12 

IOC K):) 

Age 

21 to 29 ymrh 20 
30tQ49yenri 38 
50 yuars and over 42 

100 

Under 1 5 ypar s 4 

16 ynars 24 

1 7 vtiars 43 

18 years 20 

19 years and ovnr 3 

100 

Occupation 

Business and o^ffi^i^on/j! 72 28 

P n f m g 9 

Sk.iitirl k.boF If) 

IJnnkiilffcl A\)rif 'JO ip 

Und**^ qn.ifpfj 2 3 

100 :00 

? i n ,000 i q s 1 4 ,yyy 3^" *; 

% V.OOO TO 13 iG 

S ^ rOO to S 6.999 IB 20 

% 010 to s 0 5 

S j.OOO !& S 3.iiy9 6 4 

Under S3.999 1 i 3 

Unr^essqnat^d ] 3 

) UU 1 00 

K.)s! ?D ?n 

:Vl.dwesf 29 JO 

Scuth 26 

West 16 ' 15 

^ 00 1 00 

5ur .jnd Q- f^t 32 29 

fi0.i> ^ 499,995 23 22 
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25,000 to * ' 
Under 25,0*. 



2 

43_ 

100 



tducatic 
High ic 1 

High . . .^inpleie 
Ttchrueal, tfsdt, ©r 

busifiiis school 
Collegt incefnpNMfi 
College grgduate 
UndesignaU"d 



2S 
16 
30 

5 
1 2 
10 

2 

100 
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ChaptBr 4 



Third Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 971 



The survey reported here was sponsored by^Cr-K Ltd. as 
part of an annual series designal to measure and to record 
the attitude of American citi/ens toward their public 
schools. 

Each year new areas are covered, as new problems arise. 
Sonne questions are repeated from earlier years to measure 
trends. 

The surves^ year dealt at length with the problem of 
school finafu:-'."?!, .-md particularly with possible economies 
that might ^f^ected. This proved fortuitous, since the 
survey itself brings to light the fact that in the minds of the 
people finance l^- the L g<^est problem facing the pub u. 
schools 0^ the ns; on. 



The Samp-^^ ^ " samp!L' embrac^^ a total of 1,562 
adults. It is deaci . tfO as a moditiecf probability sample of 
ihe nation. Interviewing was conducted in pvery area of the 
r untry and in all types of communities. 1 hefc communis 
^i^i, 'j^ken together, represent a true microcosrii of the 
njtian, 

A ^epdrat^ survey was undertaken to learn the views of 
yo.mn men and women. This sample embraced 229 



Purposa of the Study 



n^^earti Procedui;; 
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Students who ore presently enroll«i in uither the |uniar or 
senior class in high schoul. 

The Interviewing Form. Questions mcliicletJ in tl.u 
questionnaire Wire selected after many pretests conducteci 
In thn interviewing center maintainetl by the '...llui) 
oryani/dtions in Hopewell, N.J, 

TiwB of Interviewing. The fh Ul work for this study was 
conducted during the period of April 20 through 25, 1971. 



Major ProblBms Confronting 
The Public Schools in 1971 

The maj-^r problem facing the public scliools in 1970 
and in 1960 in the opinion of the American people, wa;, 
disciplmo In 1971 , imance - how to pay for the schools - 
IS cited most often as the biggest problem with which the 
loctil public schools must deal. 

During the year, financial nrotalems have grown with thn 
in locMl proportv taxes > most areus, tlu- increasing 
costs of educai-n, and a lawimg economy that has placed 
incrnased burrtens on family (lockettiooks. 

Next in importance, in terms of numix-- of mentions, is 
the problem of integration/soyregation. It is in second 
placp as it was in 1 970. 

Difficulties arising out of school integration busing 
and in schoni troubles in getting whites and blacks to work 
together amicablv ■ have been widespread enough lu kutr- 
this problem in its number two position. 

It is worth noting that high school iuniors and semorx 
and parents with children in the public schools, cite the 
problem of integration less often than do adults ^ha liave 
no children m school -md wi;o draw most of their 
nonclusions from the press and television. This latter group 
belie. oR integration to tie the top problem, 

nib ipline has dropp'xi from first place in 1970 and 
y.'i third place in 1971 as a major problem, Un 
( .,.,tedly the change in the attitude of students on college 
,-HisPs during thi« year finds m parallel ^n the local 
sr- "'S Alsn as will be pointed out in the section on 
discipline, there is evidence that discipline has been 
tightened in the public schools, just as it has been m the 
colleges and universities 
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The lack of school rooms imd school facilities is 
consiiierofi to be the fourth major problem. 

Drug taking is listed among the top five problems by 
adults; high school juniors and seniors cite it the most 
important probrem. 

The problem of ''poor" teachers is cited often enough to 
place sixth in number of mentions. Lack of interest on the 
part of parents and fnipils, the curriculum, the school 
administration are all mentioned as protjiems but not 
frequently enough to place them among the major con^ 
cerns. 

What's Right with the Public Schools? 

When citizens are dsked to give Un. wiews on tfie biggest 
pi'oblems facing the jjuIjMc ?»r:fiools, they obviotisly think of 
'■''Qativc* factors. To give them a chance to tell what is 
■ right/' ifiis nunsiion was asked in tfiis yearns study: 

(n your own opinion, in what nys are your local 
pair a: sunooi^j particularly good? 

The M'sponse niost oftf^r^ cjivuFi ) ifii% cjuubtion is, 'The 
tea' u>rs." The very higfi fesp(?ci in which teachers nre 
genuially held ttirougtitjut the njiioiT is eviclencecl in ma 
ways in tfiis study 

The t:iJrriculLjf i ruirses offered) cunn.'s ifi for the next 
hight^'^f Mise, ^o^i^ 1 by 'isMlif! . and extracurricular 

dCtiVi ! li'S, 

.1 question f)rovokes generali/ed comments; how= 
i^vef, l\ uisweis Or - indicate a Uick of informatn' about 
tfie special rriurits of any school sysierTt 

C : 'ing School Costs 

In tiie present state of the economy and the tight 
sfjuee/e on the public^s financial resources, the question of 
where school costs can be cut takes on added irnportance. 

Because of the current interest in finding economies in 
school budgets, a major part of this year's study of the 
putilip's attitudes toward the public schools was devoted to 




Qtliup PoHS Ol Allltudtf Toward iducatlon. 1168-1978 

- scovering which proposals for rucluciny costs wpulti mecit 
with public approval and which would bu oppoHecl. 

Thi Tobiem of financing the schools can be appro^ichud 
from I. .ny points ol view. In this study a total of 1G 
proposals Jur cost cutting wuru presented to those included 
in the r.ufvey. Also, cjuesiions were cKided to find out the 
public^s reactions to purformnncn contracts and to the use 
of management firms to look into school costs. 

The proposals for reducing school costs were introduced 
with these words by the interviewer: 

Suppose your local school board were "forced" to 
cut some things from school costs because there is 
not enough money, I am going to read you a list of 
many ways that have been suggested for reducing 
school costs. WiU yuu tell me, in the case of each one, 
whether your opinion is favorable or unfavorable? 

Thi/ 16 proposals hav^} been rjnked in descendirig order 
on the thiMS of ttiose which rlrew ttie must "unfavui aljle" 
r espofises 



No 
Opinion 



J. Cut ^IN tfMCh''f > '.'^ i 

b. Cut ou I kindnt tjtJ' 

litJf.iry t)nuk^> .ilthnuqh \ \ rfiHv 



/13 



7J 



1 3 



1 'J 



8. Cui L.ut [hii twuifOi yr.idi' by 
i;ffyerintj tn thrili? yihirh whdt 
i«. fsOW covHf'Mi Hi four 



3U 
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9. RBducij the amount of sup* 
plfss and mdierrals teachHrs 
usQ in cUiSsrooms 

10. Reducr? the riumbt?r uf nub- 
jpcti offerod 

11. Charge rent for .ill! th'xiboQks 
instPori of provJdinci them 
free 

12. Make pnrents ft?sponsrblt? for 
qettrny nhjldran tg anti frorTr 

St h 00 1 

13. Reduci? fhij riijrnbuf of courv 
iHlprs on the staff 

14. Have ihe schcoi rL. 
12^mohth basfs wvith ihrfio- 
month vacatfons for students, 
nri>^ mnfith vaCeilroru for 
ri'ddhers 

15. Cancel any subjects th.it -o 
rinf have the mi n inuifti riijrii= 
hHr of students fetji.f.^rf'rj 

16 Rf-*cjuci* riurnbtjr of tjdrtutK^ 

t r.f f n<'F=SlJnn-!i 



5B 26 16 

5 7 30 13 

BCJ 34 1 0 

51 ' 3D 10 

^10 32 19 

38 47 IB 

313 52 13 

3? BO 18 



Readers of \h\% report should he reminded that these 
suggestions for i A cutting by no tneans exhaust the Irst of 
places where economies could be made. U should be 
pointed out, also, that tluj responses do not apply to 
schools where there is no real need to make economies. 

The findings reveal a sironr] reluctance to take drastic 
measures, or to alter rn an important manner any of the 
fair rent programs and practices. 

As will be pointed out later, rfii:* does not mean that the 
public is unwilling to take a new look at school costs and to 
examine careiully the relationship between performance 
and costs. 

As til be noted from the preceding table, the suggestion 
for cost cutting that wins the greatest support is the one 
that calls for a reduction in the number of administrative 
P^'sonnel. This renction is undoubtedly a generalized one 
that springs from the belief that all institutions are subject 
to Parkinson s Law and acquire unneeded personnel unless 
halted. 

Analysis of the views of the different groups included in 
S5 
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the survey shows thui porsons who hrivu no diiUlfCMi lO \hu 
public schools tend to look more f;.' tnljly ufmn nim.y of 
the sucjgeiteci economies than cio tho:,u with children m Hh: 
schools' Fc exumple, t\nm without children in the schools 
hHlieve that parents shuuld lie nmih responsihln foi i}uttin<] 
their children to md from schouL They would uUo Uwoi 
reducintj the number of counsulors on ihu stnff. 

This fjroup, likewise, is mucti more fcjvor^jble to [nittinu 
schools on a 12 month basis, wtth students huvnu) thiou 
month vacations and teachers one month. While tlui 
national finding on this suqcjostion shows more in f.ivoi 
ihan opposed, parents divide rathei evenly: 47'n apfirovu, 
46% opf)ose. In the survey conducfed in 1970, .\ somewhcii 
different plan - one that nf* ' th choice of th-c.^ ni 
four (luarters of the yeat whs vu^m slovn by a ratio of 
49% to 42 'i; 

It IS stiil to U^: iHoved that tt^e 12=mQnth plan represents 
a real saving. If it does, then [Hessures will almost certainly 
mouttl to Htilt/n school huiltiinc- and facilities the year^ 
ijround 

Thu rnaior t|roui3S included in tIms study, eKceptimj only 
the slud^-nts, favtM e dncebruj snPhM ts rtiat do not have l\w 
minimum number of >iudenr'. recjistured. 



Performance Contracts 

Ttie public wants to be sure thai it is cjuttimj its money's 
worTh^ whether i? k a matter of bnyiruj shoes or {uiyiru) 
taxes tor the schools, 

In many communities ^hc people are [perplexed as to 
why school costs risp '^o last. In some cities they cannot 
understand why then children at the thirch or f our ttvijnide 
level cannot read. 

In the mifKis of the people, performance contrncts 
apparently saTisty both of these situations. A fixed amount 
of money is paid, but nly if the child meets a yiven 
Standard. 

To see how the pulilic responds to the idea ot 
p.Jnrmance contracts, ihis ciuystKMi was inckKh:d on the 
jr) viewincj form: 



in some puM schools, educational companies are 
86 
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given contracts to put In new methods to Xmch the 
chi'dren in elimentary ichools certain basic ^killsj 
such as how to read. These are called "perforrruince 
contracts/* If the children don't reach a certain level 
of achievement, the company doesn't get paid for 
those children who fail to reach thp stanclard. Would 
you like to have such contracts made hore, in this 
community^ if the overall school costs remain about 
the same? 

Thn number who Uwar tho ItUni of per ft ?! nuiiicu? con- 
tracts oiitniinilH/rs tho purcMHiracjtj u\)\KmK\ hy the rniio of 
49% to 28%, bii! n yery si^ciblu (jrod- iiuwn yet lo 

make up their minds abou^ u clevf *!nunt 

Thus thf ljurden of proof rests upun eckjuators who 
r)\)iv)'\() rhis idUiK Unless cotieni iJrcjLiments can be nclvancucl, 
i^XfMif . ru;tj pf ovus ,n i\m Is nui im C'ffectivj? v\fiy of 
nincj aciucarioruil cjoals ;it fjresent cost !hv 'his 
iMovcMnfint js likniy to (]i\\n rTiomHnUim. 

Management Experts 

Further evident^ thdt tfirj f)utjlic is nut /ivorsu lo ^l ivnKj 
tOfnfj^Mufi- outsiders look iiuo scfiuol costs is to ini f<i;n ■n 
the resups frnni /inottiur fjirusrion hUiif nuj upon this Mhiilur. 
Thf) cjiM*sti(jn ; 

Would you favor or oppose the idea of having your 
school board hire management exfjnrts to look into 
the costs of local schools to see if the educational 
goals could be achieved at less cosl? 

Afjfiin, thf* fjuljlic votfjs \n fiivor: M' < liktj this ifif?ti, GT'n 
fjru opposofi, tinci 15";, hcivu no Ofjrnion, 

Strangely t»nou{|h. [)c:iferirs of school cinldr^'n HUp()ort 
ihrs proposal l)y in iMnr percuntiKjes than do those aclults 
wvho have no chiklren mi ihi} schools. 

Acuountability 

Further eviclencu thnt thfj-prjiUtc ^A/^lr1ts to bo sure that it 
87 
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,s qettimi its monuv's worth la, th« t.m clul irs s,)«nt ,n 
public- education ,mcl thnt thu mncM, ol th« pubi,<. 
hHiooIh nrn hitih conius fii)m ,i ihird quest.on. This um: 

suulmus to h« uompHied with othuis ol n sim.l.H kr.nl, Tho 
c|iiustion fiskf'Cl: 

Woiild you like tc:i '^o students in tho local 
schools be given nat.onal .Ms m that thnir educa- 
tlonnl ochiiviment oouW hr camnared with students 
in other communities? 

The results: 70% f.ivui, 2V'i, oppose, 0% h.iwu no 
opinion. These fmdintjs nre subst.intifllly Hie s;in,o .is tho.e 
founrl in Inst yMr's survey. 

M.iny edneiilors insist th.t educutioniii nchiewemunt i. 
difticult to monsuro, thut cotnmunitios vmy to sueh an 
,.xtent thiit Mmparisons ;,ru meaninyluss, and that a testma 
,„o„n.m puts undue pressures on both teachers .rid 
students to «|«t h.c|h scorns. But hurn ari.iin the Inird.n n. 
prxml rests with those who oppose. The puDlic wnni , -.1 -e 
prool that their schools are qood, lhai Hiey are (letting '^i' 
money's worth. In the nhsence ul olhei evKleni,^ 
„,i.si certainly accept perfornuinnu <,n national teb 



Voting Tax Increases 

Suhool bond issues have farBd no better m 1971 lium 
M„.y d,d in 1970. Ti^.: publi.: IS t, ^.ictapr • '.le lui 
additional funds; in fact, a majoritv of u.l n< ■ I. .net 
;.sues throuuhout the natiu. :,ave lost o ' ^ me votu^ 
hoDth. The perccntacie of issues voted up.- uvorably hm 
.haruied little durinnth. year: it IS still in the low forties. 
' Tf, qauqe voter seniintent towar.ls vutmy tax incruasu.. 
for the public schools, this nuostion was fraiTied: 

Suppose the local public schools said they neidad 
„u.rh m...e monBy. Ai you fsel at this time, would 
you vo!,.. to raise taKes for this purpose, or wouiti you 
vote against raising taxes for this purpoia? 

When this sar,ie question was asked in the survey 
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conducted last year, the results shuwerJ: 

For raising ta^es 
Against raising wes 
No opinion 

When the same question was asked this year throughout 
the nation, ih^- results were substantially the same: 

For raising taxes 40% 
Against raising taxes 52% 
. No opinion 8% 

The pattern of those who wote favorably on tax increases 
for the public schools and those who vote against remains 
constant. 

Those who are most inclined to approve tax increases are 
the better educated, the younger aqj groups, business and 
professional people, 

the grudtest opf position comes from the poorly edu 
i^f^d, p^^rnofis over 50 years of age, lowHncome groups, and 
mahua! lf»borers, 

Anaiher breakdown of the statistical datn reveals ihe 
attitudes of those with and without children In the schools. 
In the 1970 survey, these groups voteu as follows: 



37% 
56% 
7% 



1970 

For Tax Againit No 

JncrBases Taxlnergases Opinion 

% % % 

Puhtic '^choQl iiarurits ^3 53 ^ 
Parochial/pnv^Hn school 

pfirenti ' ^ 

No chilHren Ml ■,(;hogi'; 6 



In 1971 the vote i'. -is follows: 
1971 

Puhhr sqhcjol pnrL'niH 44 49 

PafOdhial/prlViite sehool 



37 59 4 



Nq qhiUiren 1" sehools 3/ 53 tO 
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Thy' f'cjtttjrfi iiqum fOfTunns (lOfi^^tOnr UntlffrHtiiruinijiy, 
parents with children in the puhlic '^cfiouU are nujro 
favorubly inclinecl towtircl tax increases to ^Li[)|)Ort th«- 
puhiic schools than those whu tiavu no cfitlcifun, ot itiuSf.; 
who have chilclren in fjarochiui or private schools. 

The heavy lax hLirrlen fjfaoecl upon locaf |jfO|H:Mty to 
SLifiport the puliMc schools has broucjlit thu (ieniaru] in niariy 
areas that the state cjos/ernrnent assume n c|realer share of 
theso costs. 

To see whether the pul^lic woulH prefer h sfiift in hiyfier 
state taxes In return for lower real usiate taxes, ^ tins 
tjuestion was uskec] : 

It has be^n suggifted that state taxes be increased 
for everyone in order to let the state governrnent pay 
a greater share of school expense and to reduce local 
property taxes. Would you favor an increase in state 
taxes so that real eitate taxes could be lowered on 
local property? 

More fjersons favor than clisaf3f)rove this shift, hut the 
marcjin has cleclrnecl flurincj the Uist year In 1970 ifie ratio 
of those in favor to those fipinst wns 54''u to 34'-^; in 1971 
the ratio is 46% to 37"fj. 



The Voucher System 

Most state {joverrHnerils have h<ftl to increase taxGS for 
otfier fjurposes. The sucjgestion ih^it these state taxes l)e 
increased still further even as an offset to real ustate 
taxes appareniiy meets with Utile enthusiasm. 

Thij voucher system for HiloeatfiHj ptitilic fuiKls lo 
paroehial and private schools has iiuen widely clehated 
durintj the last year. However, tliis discussion, us measured 
hy tfie fjercentaye of f)U!Sons for and aqatnst the vouchee 
system, has not chancjed attilucias to any fjreat exter*. Tfie 
pi.hlic was otJposed to the voucher plan [)y a small majority 
in 1970. The same situalion oiitains in 197T 

The voucher plan was explninecl to tliose nnervfewecl in 
these words m 1970: 

In somu nations, the government gllots a certain 
90 
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ariiount of money for each child for his education. 
The piirents con then send the nhild to any public, 
parochifil, or private school thoy choose. Would you 
hke to see such an idea Hduptec! ni this country? 

In 1971 onu sfjninnce wns ddcUffr "This is (uillmf thv 
x^atjc/wr sysmn." This sonuincu, it wus foli, -.uiJld nuikt? it 
ChKii Hi tin? IJU^H-JM [jujuj i i i tu' vi^nvuii thiil Wf' wuh/ 
(hscHiHstncj tfn* voucIk?! systunK 

Opr5*5^f_? noiri Knnw 

Oh n 

-'^ i f J 

It (Jdfi suun Thnt thu i.iiN} of thosH ofjp/jsHcl ici tliosu 
who Uwufi yuKii'hut >ysti;fn sficiWh iiftin Cinintifr the 

[KiKMiinfifiu of "tindeciflrvis'' h,;^ tjono irf) riunk* div. 

iHjronts \j^]C) Tdvof ilK? hns dU^o shf.^wfi a^riuiikf-d 

inciu.jstf. Tht) fjlfifi is ^£3 (jijvu-Msly tavoMiiHu \i) i\\v, riioijfi 
thdr Its incff^jM? in [)f Ini 1 1 y is fin! M?ii'x(5t'f:!(Hj. 



inn 



hund RtJ:sing in the School 

wtHiffiui sciuiol ch^idMM^ rfu)!ilfi fjf' .;ski (Mo 1)1 iruj nionMy la 
^c\u)(A to f(3r d hou of tijiMfjs, djuol fs urn Hc;hoc»l 

iufUji-iOS. To srivn tMnban d".so;-;nt fof th(; cfniciroii of the 
f)O0r\ to ifirruiisn efju«i!ity t f r.DOui tuiuiv, drui to ifhnii^ii/u 
fJfOjjuiiis. simuid rM)i flu* ,';h!jol tf'^H^ [, iy Iliusu r:c)*Us 
lostund (jf ihi) child ' 

IVlfJSt [HiFf^nts, bU - Oi ft^osf; wiff, . hildinn in thu fj'.ihlu; 
sthtjols, Hdy thoif nfiildiuf) fnust Ijonn iiionfr/ H£jiri fioniu Uj 
fuiy for supfjlifis dnd dctis/if lus nnd sirTiildr duniK lo tfiu ciiSu 
fjf hiqh school ionttsrs cind scrnors, 76 cUnm ttuiy must 
hnnrj fnoiioy to for soch thinqs ijorjks, insur incc. 
huld irijjS, school piciurns, nhiss dofis, kicknr foos, school 
ri«Wsp£i0fNS .Jnd yf^dd}oc}kB. dthlrdic m\[\\\in^i[\\i i.nd tl.p 
liku. 

Whnr^ dskcd whether the fjupil o? tfio schor^i sfuHild [Uiy 
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for such things, the majority say such'fwn should continue 
to be paid for by tha student, nuT thu snhool. 

The vote is 4 to 1 in favor ur nornmuing the prosunt 

practice, , 
■ Another aspect of this same pioblem has to do with 
fund-raising ewents held by toachers and ni -jdents to pay for 
special projects such as after-schoo' actiyities, school 
equipment, and the like. There is little opposition to these 
fund-raising affairs. In fact, the vote in tavor is an 
overwhelming 84%. 

The approvcjl vote for this type of fund raising is so high 
that it leads to the sugqestion that the schools of the nation 
noi only should permit, but actively encourage, this 
method of raising money for school activitiei. Yet profes- 
sional educa^nrs find many drawbacks to certain fund- 
raising activUits of this sort, often with good logic. 



Parent Accountabiiitv 

Much discussion in educational circles has centered 
about teacher and school accouiitability. In the survey this 
year for the first time, the matter of parenf accountability 
was 'explored - with results so significant that a change ,n 
focus of the present debate is indicated. 

The question that was designed to gather the views of 
the public on this matter of parent accountability, as 
opposed to teacher, school, and pupil accountability, was 
stated as follows; 

When some children do poorly in school, some 
people place the blame on the chfldren, some on the 
children's home life, some on the school, and some 
on the teachers. Of course, all ot these thmgi share 
the blame, but where would you place the chief 
blame? 

The answer given by the greatest percentage of those 
interviewed: the children's home life. In fact, more than 
half of the adults interviewed (54%) give this answer. Only 
14% name children. 8% teachers, and 6% the schools. 

It is significant that parents smXh children now m the 
public schools name the child^s home life as the chief cause 
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of a student's failure in school; they do no I, as might bt? 
expected, shift the reiponsibillty to the teachers or to the 
school or to the children. 

It is eqiially interesting that high school juniors and 
seniors do not absolve themselves from blame for doing 
poorly. When the same question was put to them, they said 
the student, himself, is to blame. Approximately one half 
(51%) blame the children, 25% say "home life," only 11% 
blame the teachers, and only 5% the school. 

To explore further the matter of parental accountabihty, 
the foJIowmg question was included: 

A suggestion has been made that parents of school 
children attend one evening class a month to find out 
what they can do at home to improve their children's 
behavior and increase their interest in school work. Is 
it a good idea or a poor idea? 

Eight in 10 (81%) of all adults questioned thought this 
was a good idea. Most important, virtually this same ratio 
(80%) of the parents of school children said it was a good 
idea. 

This very impressive percentage reveals a growing recog^ 
nition of the role of parents in the educational process, and 
of the need for a new kind of partnership' between teachers 
and parents. 

Since an important part of the whole educational 
process must necessarily be carried on in the^ome, it is 
obvious that parents must be better trained to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

Until this point in history, the schools have had to 
shoulder the burden — teaching discipline and how to get 
along with others, developing proper work habits, providing 
motivation, and doing a'dozen other things — all in additron 
to teaching the basic school subjects and skills. 

Other surveys have shown how important home training 
and rnotivation are in determining a child's success in 
school = in fact, in determining how far he is likely to go in 
his education. 

Preparing parents to carry out their educational responsi- 
bjlitjes is. just as important as training^taachers for their 
work. How best to do this must await the' results of 
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experiments plarmecl in this nw field of eclucational 
training. 

What is of utmost iniportanre h that fjarent^ thnmseivus 
see fhe need for Ihis kind of training. They are willing to 
devote time to !eam how tn do a better \oh of motivatiny 
their children, Improvincj their behavior, and covering those 
areas ot edutatmn not included in the school curriculum. 



Discipline 

Because of tlie great concern on the pan of the public 
about discipline in the public schools, an elfort waij made in 
thfe 1971 survey to probe more deeply into this problem 
with the hopy of shedding more light on the Views of 
parents and other groups. 

This year, as last, those inteiviewed exfirHSs their beiief 
that discipline is "not strict enough. There hd^ but/n a 
slight decrease in the number who hold this opinion during 
the last year, and. as pointed out earlier, Ihd problem of 
discipline has been superseded tiy finance as tfie niiml)er 
one worry about the public schools; yet thum has been only 
a slight change in views recorclud. 

Here is a comparison of the findings for the two 
years - 1970 and 197T 



'Don't kiSaw/Jifj npiniuf. 



1970 1971 

% % 

2 3 

b3 ■ 48 

31 33 

14 16 



The matter of discipline has not commanded the 
front^page space it did a yedt ago, nor as much television or 
radio time. Somu evidence that the schools may be 
imposing stticter discipline comes from the interviews with 
high school juniors and seniors - who would be imme^ 
diately concerned. 

When they wore asked a year ago whether they thought 
discipline was ^'loo strict" or "not strict enough," 15% said 
it was "too strict/' 23% said it was "not strict enough," and 
the remainder said it was "ahout right." This year almost 
exactly the same number say discipline is 'noo strict" as say 
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it is "not strict enough" — 22% to 23%. 

Since discipline ' means different things to different 
.people, a question was asked this year of those who replied 
that discipline is "not strict enough/' If they gave this 
response they were then asked: 

Can you te!l me what you mean? In what way is 
discipline not strict enough? 

Those who said- that discipline was not strict enough 
gave answers that have been categorized as follows: 



Tnucht'r^ Uick £juthQritv to keep ord^^r 1 ]% 

Students hiiVL; loo much frondom; iliuy cnn 
got a way with anything 1 

Sfuflwnr; huvi? no respect fnf fhtrjr lonchfTs, 

pdy no iit tun lion to thun t q% 

RijU)y HrH nfji yriforCHd 3% 
Othfjr THsporisf^s nrni fin OfJirfiOfi 1 )% 



The problem of discipline has two sides. One concerns 
the enforcement of rules; the other, avoiding the need to 
enforce rules. 

The public, judging from their responses, is strongly of 
the opinion that "if the schools and the leachf^rs interest 
the children In learning, most discifjlinary problems dis^ 
appear/' 

Every group inierviewed, and by substantial majorities, 
agrees that the need for disciplifpe rends to disappear wht^n 
students become genuinely intenistfjcf in learning. 

Further evidence on this point comes from the findings 
on another qu&stmn inckided in the suivey. This one dealt 
with problenf children and . hiit should \m done about 
thern. The question was wofdc/d iv7 -his fashioin: 

Som^*. stuclents are not mteresiarf in schoob Often 
they keep other studerKs from wOrkinH in schooL 
What should be done in thase c^ies? 

Answn^s fall into two br^j^id categories: ''use punitive 
measufe's' (epcp€?^ t^iem, use r. vsher uv^cipline, put thL^m 
Into a scho^Dl tnr problim students) and **try remedial 

9& 
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measures" (special classes, a morR interesting curriculum, 
vocational training, etc j . 

Those who fall into this latter catecjory outnumbGr those 
who believe in punitive measures by a 24o^1 ratio. 



Racial Integration in the Schools 

The 1954 Supreme Court decision dealing with racial 
integration in the schools was based largely upon the 
assumption that black students, segregated in their own 
schools, were being deprived of the higher quality of 
education offered whites. Some 17 years have passed since 
that time and integration* is far from complete. 

In fact, problems arising out of school integration are 
cited, in this sun/ey, as the nation^s greatest public school 
problem, next to finance. 

Some individuals doubt that integrated education is 
actually improving the ciuality of education received by the 
blacks, or whether it is improving the quality of education 
received by the whites; and whether integration actually is 
improving relations between the races. 

To see how the public would respond to questions 
dealing with these aspects of school integration, the 
following questions were included in the present survey: 



1. Do you feel it (school integration) has im^ 
proved the quaiity of oducation received by black 
students? 

2. Do you fee! it (school integration) has im- 
proved the quality of education received by white 
students? 

3. Do you feel it (school integration) has im^ 
proved relations between blacks and whites or has it 
worked against better relations? 

The national consensus, judged by survey results, is that 
integration has improved the quality of education received 
by the blacks, that is has not improved the quality of 
education received' by white students, but that, on the 

^Not distmguishHd in ihi?i repof! from desegregation . 
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whole, it has improved relations between lilacks and whites. 

Parents of children nnw enrolled in the public schools 
MY, by a ratio of 44% to 35%, that relations have been 
improved; parents of children in parochial and private 
schools, by a ratio of 49% to 39%, believe that relations 
have improved. And perhaps of greatest significance, high 
school juniors and seniors are even more of the opinion that 
integration has improved relations. They hold 59% to 28% 
that relations have improved. 



The American people are almost evenly divided on the 
fjLiestion of whether tuo many or not enough educational 
changes are being tried in the public schools. 

The question asked in the SLirvey taps generalized 
attitudes and, as will be pointed out later, does not apply to 
specific innovations contemplated. These must be con- 
sidered on their own merits. 

What the question does probe is the overall feeling of the 
public about the extent to which the schools are keeping up 
with the times. 

In the survey of last year, this question was asked: 

Do you fee! that the local public schools are not 
interested enough in trying new ways and methods, 
or are they too ready to try new ideas? 

The same attitude was probed this year from a slightly 
different direction, one dealing more with behavior. The 
question this year reads: 

In the schools in your community, do you think 
too many educational changes are being tried, or not 
enough? 

= No matter which way attitudes are measured, the 
answers come back almost exactly the same, as the 
following findings reveal. 



Educational Innovation 
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1970 

Do you feel thnt iho 
toeiil public seHdoIs are 
not iniereited enouyh 
in trying new ways iind 
muthDds or are thuy 
too resdy to try Mew 
ideas? 



1971 

In the schools In yoiir 
eoiTimunity, do you 
think too mnny oducih 
tionfll eh^ngoi nro buiiuj 
iriori, or not enough? 



Not tniUrusUnj LMinut|h 20". j 

Too rn/icly to try jn.?w itistnr. 2r'i? 

Ju^t uhout Mtjht 37% 
Dori't know 



I on fiuiny Is?;!? h) H ij'fj 2J'-i 
Ntit iMinutjl! 24"! 

PfMiM know 



Students tlo not tigree with iiioir uldcirs on this nuilter. In 
botfi surveys, they vote heavily on tlie side thnt not enoLicjh 
rnnovcitions arc? beinn iriod, thnt not enout}!! interest is 
being displayed in tryintj new meiliotls. In fnct, they hold 
tfiis t)elief by a ratio of 3 to 1. 

As rioiecl earlier, the leaction of ifiose interviewed wns 
to the n&neralizud issLie of t:haru]e, not to specific innova^ 
tions proposed. 

For example: 

By a very la rye majority all the nurjoi yrOLips survey eel 
hold the opinion that not eirouyh attention is beincj tjiven to 
students who do not ijlan to yo ori to collecje. 

Nationally, the findinys show that GB^'m agieawilh those 
who believe '*that too nuiah urTifjliasis is placed in the hiyh 
schools on pruparinc] students for collecje anti not unouyh 
em|)hasis on preparing students for ocxuijatrons that do not 
recjuire a collecje dncjree/' In contrast to the 68-u who hold 
this view, only 23% fiold the opfjosite view. 

Another case in point roricerns the amount of time 
spent in classrooms as 0[)posed to the linm spent in 
indepencient study. A plurality of the adults included in the 
survey t)elievu the local schools should yive more time for 
independent study, the ratio bcHfitj Sl'-u in favor to 22% 
op[30secL 

The junior and senior hiyli school students (iLjestioned 
are strongly of the opinion that more lime should l)e sf^ent 
in independent stirdy, relatively less in the classroom. Their 
vote is 56% in favor to 18% opposed. 
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The Major Problems 
What do you think are the biggest problems 
with whieh the public schooli in this 
community must deal? 

Ns Public 
Natipnol Childron School 
Totiili In Schooli Pprqiits 



PirroGhiul High School 



School 
Pi! rents 



IntiJtjrdllOn/ 
sOtiruHtif inri 

DiBCiphnrr 

FiiQihMHS 

Dopf»/drucj§ 
■ Toayhtirs' Uick 
of iriiurt"sl/ 
dhiliry 

(gynfirgl ) 

Schcjyi ij(.iinirnH = 

tr.iHion 
Curriculum 
Pupils' Uick 

of interest 
Vtnuitilisrn 
pisrespecl for 

tnach^rs 
School boiird 

POtlChTS 

Using nyw 
up^to<latu 

We htivti no 

problKms 
Mrsct^llfinaous 
Don't kriovv/ 

no answfjr 

^Lf'ss fiuin 1% 



13 



Juniors 8< 
Sen lori 



% 


% 


% 


% 




23 


2? 


24 


21 


9 


2t 


2fi 


IG 


14 


^ 1 7 


14 


13 


14 


23 


14 


13 


10 


17 


20 




1? 


1 1 
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4 
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b 


5 


A 


3 


B 






2 


3 


j 


/ 


3 


3 


3 




5 


b 


2 








3 



3 
14 



16 



10 



In your own opinion, in what ways are your 
local pubtic schools particularly good? 

Public Parochial High School 

School Sehpol Juniorg & 

Parents Parents Senlofi 

% % % 

21 22 27 
(Continued on nekt page} 
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No 

National Chlldrfn 
Totals In Schools 

% % 
Teachers 21 17 
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Curriculum 


IS 


10 


22 


IB 


28 


FilcilititiS 


9 


6 


13 


13 


ID 














ing methods 


b 


4 


7 


:\ 


1 


E xtracurricLH 












lar activitit'5 


3 


2 


0 




14 


No rocinl 










3 


conflicts 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Smiiii school/ 












elassas 


'2 


2 






3 


Gnod admiriib- 












t rot ion 


7 


7 


3 


3 


• 


Good gtudBrit- 












ifiiicher rnhi- 












lionships 


2 


1 


3 




4 


Parunts dro 












iniernsted/ 








4 




pfif Eicipatr? 


2 




3 




OlSCipltfif! 


1 


1 


1 




2 


Transportniion 












slum 


1 




2 






Equiil oppfirtu^ 












nitv ^CJf (ill 


1 


1 


1 


4 


• 


Nothmg goo(j 


7 


7 


V 


13 


8 


Misefiilanfinus 


4 




^ H 


2 


10 


Don't knovv/ 












no answer 


27 


38 


12 


23 


10 



' Less than 1 % 



Cutting School Costs 

Suppose your local school board were 
"forced'* to cut some things from school costs 
because there is not enough money. I am going 
to read you a list of many ways that have been 
suggested for reducing school costs. Will you 
tell ma, in the case of each one, whether your 
opinion is favorable or unfavorable. 

Nq Publle Parochial High Sehool 

Natforial Chndren Schogl School Junisrs Bt 
Totals InSchooU Pirehts Parents Seniors 
% % % % % 

Reduce the number of teachers by increasing class sizes. 



Favorablo 


11 


12 


9 


14 


8 


Unfavorably 


79 


72 


BH 


86 


91 


No opinion 


10 


16 


3 




1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



100 
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Cut all teachers' Sdlarios by a set perc^^ntagu. 



FnvQrtible 


12 


13 11 14 




Unfflvornbln 


n 


70 m 04 




No opifHon 


1 1 


17 4 2 


5 




100 


ion 100 100 


100 


Cut out after-ichool 


activities like bands, ulubs, c 


ithlotl 


etc. 








Fnvoffjhle 


23 


72 23 31 


H 


Unf.iivDriiblt) 


68 


(54 74 G8 


BO 


No opinion 


g 


14 3 1 


3 




100 


1 00 1 00 1 00 


100 


Have the ichools run on a 12-month basis with thru 


u-mon 


vacationi for students^ one month for teachers. 




Ffivorcibh; 


47 


45 47 B7 


37 


Ufiffjvornhlf) 


38 


33 46 34 


58 


No opifiion 


15 


22 7 n 






100 


1 00 1 00 1 00 


100 



Make parents responsible for getting children to and from 
school. 





39 


41 


3£j 


40 


27 


UnfrjvOfijblo 


51 


43 


02 


51 


BO 


No QpifiK^n 


10 


IG 


2 


1 


5 




100 


100 


1 00 


100 


100 


Cut out kindergarten. 










FavofiiblH ^ 


19 


IB 


:n 


23 


24 


UriftiVOrijblH 


69 


64 


75 




71 


No tipiniori 


12 


18 


4 








100 


1 00 


1 00 






Charge rent 


for ail toHtbooks 


instead 


of pf * 


ivhifiig thi 


free. 










FilVOfiiblfj 


34 


33 


33 


47 


33 


UnfavorabU; 


56 


5? 


63 


51 


05 


No opinion 


m 


lb 


4 


2 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Cut out the twelfth grade by covering in 


three years whai 


now covered In four. 










FyvQrablB 


29 


31 


26 


28 


45 


Unfavorable 


58 


51 


60 


65 


53 


No Opinmn 


13 


18 


5 


7 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



101 
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Caneel any subjects that do riot have the minimum number 
of students registered. 





52 


5T 


53 


GO 


Unf jvor,^hlo 


35 


31 


42 


35 


No opinion 


13 


IB 


U 


b 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Redutie the 


number of 


subjects 


offered. 






30 


30 


2n 


32 


Unf jvorahh? 


57 


50 


08 


65 


Nn 0]im\On 


13 


20 


3 


3 




ion 


100 


100 


100 


RRducR ianitorial and maintenance services. 




' 15 


15 


14 


16 


IJnf iivnr.iiljlM 


77 


67 . 


80 


78 


No opjnnin 


13 


IB 


6 


G 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 



53 
45 
^ 2 
100 



17 

82 
1 

100 



10 
77 
^ 

100 



Keep present textbooks and library books although it may 
mean using outdated materials. 



UlifiJVCH Libit) 
N?? ci I Jim On 



20 


20 


2Q 


14 


16 


GS 


63 . 


76 


82 


81 


12 


17 


4 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Reduce the amount of supplies and materials teachers use 
in classrooms. 





26 


27 


22 


31 


LJfiftivnnjl.jIff 


58 


51 


70 


00^ 




16 


22 


8 


9 


100 ^ 


100 


100 


100 



Reduce the number of counselors on the staff. 





32 


31 


33 


40 


IJnfnvnriihlu 


49 


42 


58 


49 
1 1 




19 




0 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 



26 
73 

1_ 

100 



28 
70 
2 

100 



Reduce special services, such as speech, reading, and hearing 
therapy. 



No QpiOiOTl 



10 


10 


9 


9 


13 


80 


74 


89 


89 ^ 


84 


10 


10 


2 


2 


3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Reduce the number of administrative personnel. 



Favorable 


so 


' 48 


50 


55 


43 


Unfavorible 


32 


27 


41 


32 


52 


Nd opinion 


18 


25 


9 


13 


5 














100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


In 


some 


public' 




educations 


il 



companlis are given contracts lij" put , in new 
methodi to teach the children In elementary 
iGhooli certain basic skills, such as how to read. 
These are called ^^performance contracts;" If 
the children don*t reach a certain lever of 
achievement, the company doesn*t get paid for 
those children who fail to reach the standard. 
Would you, like to have such contracts made 



here. 


in this 


community, if tho 


overall 


school 


costs 


remain 


about the si 


ime? 










No 


Public 


Paroch li 


il High School 




Naiionil 


Childrsri 


School 


School 


Juniors 




Totals 


In Schooli 


Parinli 


Pa fen is 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


^ .49 


44 


55 


58 


57 


No 


28 


25 


33 


24 


33 




23 


31 


12^ 


18 


10 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Would you favor or oppose the idea of 
having your school board hire management 
experts to look into the costs of local schools 
to see if the educational goals could be achieved 
at less cost? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


High School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniori S 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


54 


49 


fil 


G7 


69 




31 


30 / 


33 


24 


23 


Don't khow 


15 


21 / 


fi 


9 


8^ . 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


Would you 


like to see the si 


tudents in 


the 


local 


schools 


be given 


national 


tests so 


that 
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thfir educational achievement could be cem^ 
pared with itudents in other communities? 



Yei 
No 

No QpiniOn 





No 


Publie 


^Parochial 


High SEhool 


Natignil 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 


Totals 


In ichooli 


Parsnti 


Paftnts 


Stniori 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


70 


69 ^ 


72 


70 


66 


21 


20 


22 


24 


31 


9 


11 


6 


6 ^ 


3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The Voucher System 

In some nations, the government allots a 
certain amount of money for eich child for his 
education. The parents can then send the child 
to any public, parochial, or-private school they 
choose. This is called the "voucher system. 
Would you like to see such an idea adopted In 
this country? 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



National 
Totals 

% 
38 
44 
18 
100 



No 
Childrtn 
In Schools 

% ' 
34 
- 40 
26 

100 



PubllG 
SEhdoi 
Parents 

% 
39 
51 
10 

100 



Parochial High School 



School 
Pirenti 

% 
66 
31 
3 



Juniors Si 

S^niori 
% 

58 
35 
7 



100 



100 



For 



Voting Tax Increases 

Suppose the local pwMc schools said they 
needed much more money. As you feel at this . 
time, would you vote to raise taxes for this 
purpose, or would you vote agamst raising taxes 
for this purpose? ^ 

No Publie Parochial High School 

National Children School School Juniors & 

Totais InSchooli Parents Pannts Seniors 

% % % % % 

40 37 44 37. 45 
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104 
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AgalriSt 
No opinion 



52 


53 


49 


59 


49 


8 


10 


7 


4 


6 












100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Same quastion, answers by different categories. 



Sex 

Race 



For 

% 



40 
39 



Ratigipn 

Protestant 

Bornpn Catholic 

Jewish 

All others 
I 

Rtgion 

East 

Midweit 

South 

West 

CQmmunjty size 
500,000 and over 
50,000 to 499,999 



41 

34 
SO 
42 

34 
40 
41 

46 



Against 

% 

53 
52 



51 
57 

47 

58 
52 
50 
46 



39 "51, 
38 - 52^ 
i Continued On nfxt page) 
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Don't Know/ 
No Answer 



WVhity 


40 


53 


7 


Nonwhite 


38 


49 


13 


Educatjon 








ElGmenfary grades 


27 


62 


1 1 


High school incomplete 


32 


60 


8 


High school complete 


37 


55 


8 


Technical, trade, or 






business school 


42 


49 


9 


College incomplete 


.48 


46 


6 


College groduate 


58 


. 35 


7 










Business and professional 


52^ 


41 


7 


Clerical and sales 


48 


48 


4 


Farrn 


34 


56 


10 


Skilled labor 


38 


54 


6 


Unskilled labor ^ 


35 


59 


Non-labof force 


27 


60 


13 


Age 








21 to 29 years 


53 


40 


7 


30 to 49 years 


43 


52 


5 


SO years and Over 


31 


58 


1 1 



1 1 
11 

8 

8 
9 
8 



10 
10 
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57 


3e 


7 


40 


55 


b 


51 


42' 


7 


'11 


51 


S 


42 


SB 


3 


38 


52 


10 


36 


55 


Q 


24 


60 


16 



(Continued frorti preceding pBg&} 

25,000 to 49,999 
Under 25,0^^0 t 

Income 

515,000 and over - 
$10,000 to $14 OOS 
S 7,000 toS 9.999 
S 5,000 toS 6,999 
$ 3,000 to S 4,999 
Under S3,000 

It has^ bean suggeitad that state taxes be 
inareased for everyone in order to let the state 
government pay a graatef share of school 
expense and to reduee ioeal property taxes. 
Would you favor an InGreaie in state taxes so 
that real estate taxes could be lowered on local 
\ property? 



For 

Ayoinit 
No opinion 





iMo 


PubllE 




High SEhooi 


National 


ChildrBn 


Sehool 


Sehpol 


Junisri Si 


Totiii 


tn Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


Siniori 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


46 


43 


SO 


46 


50 


37 


36 . 


38 


46 


31 " 


17 


21 


12 


8 


. 19 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



fund Raising ip the Public Schools 

Does your child bring money from home to 
pay for anything, except lunch, in school? 
[Asked only of parents of school children] 

public Parochial High Sehool 



Yes 
(Mo 

Dofvt know 



Matlorial 


School 


Sehool 


Juniors Bi 


Totals 


Pafents 


Parenti 


Seniors 


% 


% 


% 


% 


59 


60 ' 


56' 


76 


39 


38 


^ 37 


24 


2 


2 


7 




100 


100 


100 


100 



If 'yes/' for what? 



Books 



19 



27 



30 



106 



113 
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Suppiies fat slassos 










(general) 


7 


17 


17 


24 


Travel expenses for 










field trips 


5 


1 1 


1 1 


7 


Athletje feei/iquipmeru 


3 


6 


6 


1 1 


SehQOj nevvspaper/ichQQl = 










relatgd newipapir 


3 


7 


2 


7 


Fiei for speciat programs 


3 


8 


5 


A 


Club duei/cl^ss dues 


2 


5 


3 


IB 


Part res/dances 


2 


4 


3 


2 


Charitablf? contributions/ 








ovftnti 


2 




6 


3 


General schoo! activities 


1 




4 


5 


Miscellaneous 


9 


20 


12 


26 



Do you think such rtes should be charged? 

Public Parpdhial High Sehool 



Yes 

No 

No OpjniOri 



National 


School 


School 


Jiiniors Bi 


Totals 


Parents 


Parinti 


Seniori 


% 


' % 


% 


% 


47 


47 


46 


56 


10 


1 1 


10 


17 


2 


2 




3 


59 


60 


56 


76 



In lome schools, teachers and students' have 
fundtfaising events to finance *gpecial projects 
for school equipment, after-school ictivities, 
and the like. Do you think It is a good Idea or a 
poor Idea for the schools to permit those 
'events? 



National 
fotlli 

% 

Good idea 84 
Poor idea 1 | 

No opinion S 

100 



No 


PubMe 


Children 


School 


In Schooli 


ParRnti 


% 


% 


81 


88 


12 


10 


7 


2 


!00 


100 



Parochial High School 

School Juniori & 

Parents Stniors 

% % 

90 97 

& 3 

2 ^ 

100 100 



Parent Accountability 

When some children do poorly in school, 
some people place the blame on the children, 
some on the children's home life, some on the 

107 
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Chilfhun 
Hdnie 
School 

No npn'iori 



school, and some on the teachers. Of course, all 
of theie things share the blami, but where 
would you place the chief blamg? 

Publie #arQchial High School 

School School Juniors & 

Parerus Psfents Sfenloi^ 

% % % 

17 ^ 14 51 

49 ^14 25 

G 14 b 

10. 8 11 

IS :n) 8 



National 
Totals 

% 
14 

6 



18 
100 



No 
Children 
In Schools 

% 

1 i 

58 
6 
7 
18 



1 on 



1 00 



100 



100 



A suggestion has been made that parents of 
suhool children attend one evening class a 
month to find out what they can do at home to 
improve their children s behavior and increase 
their interest in school work, is it a ^ood idea 
or a poor idea? 





No 


Pubhc 


Parochinl 


High School 


N.itional 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors Bt 


Totiiis 


In Sehools 


Paryrits 


Parents 


Seniors 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


81 


H2 


m 


81 


75 


1 :i 
ii 


1 1 


ifi 


15 


31 


7 


4 


4 


4 


lOf) . 


1 00 


1 00 


100 


100 



Discipline 

How do you fee! about the discipline in the 
local public schools - is it too strict, not strict 
enough, or just about right? 

No Public parochial High School 

National Childran School School Juniors & 

Totals In Sehools Parents Parents Seniors 

% % 



5S 23 
29 . 53 







% - 






3 




3' 


iMitiutjh ' 




4 7 


4 7 


Just .i^iout 
1 iqhi 


33 


26 


46 
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Don't know 



16 
100 



24^ 
100 



100 



13 
100 



2^ 

100 



if -'not strict enough*': Can you toli me what 
you mean? In what ways is discipliriD not strict 
enough? 



Twjchi'rs Uick 
tiuilionty 

too nujch 
|rHi_?dtini 
□ isrt^^pucl tor 

Rules iirr fUii 
Oiiforctici 

tQO IlliJ'r.ll 

Viindiilisrii 

sctiOOl ilf fiJifs 
MiscHlUniyotis 
Don'i know/ 

np i\ns\N\)\ 



Nstionnl 
Tdtats 

% 

1 1 



No 
Children 
In Schoali 

% 

10 



Pubtin 
ScIioqI 
Parents 



12 



1? 



Pqrachiai High Schsoi 
School Juniors & 



Paren ts 



14 



Seniori 

% 



1 Some students are not IntereBted in school. 
Often they keep other students from working 
in school. What should be done in these cases? 



Nqtional 
Totals 

% 

for all who jtb 

ExpHi thwm ^ 1 2 
Oflof tifMNlr/ 

more miurysl 

ifiij] currjcu- 

liim/teBthintj 

methrjfls 1 1 



No 
Children 
III Schools 



26 
12 



Public Parochial High Echool 



Scihool 
Paren fi 

% 



34 
12 



School 
Parents 

% 



27 
13 



10 



13 



Juniors Bi 
Seniori 

% 



27 
22 



14 
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(ContinuQd^f^i preceding pag 



Speeial coun- 














9 


9 


10 


1 1 


13 


Harshur 












dieciplrne 




9 


10 


7 


4 


VocaliOilai 












truiriiriy 


8 


8 


7 


9 


8 


Makfi their 
























responiitaly 


7 


6 


7 


a 


3 


Pui m school 












for pfoblum 












sfudunts 


6 


5 


7 




3 


Teachers shnukl 












taki* more in = 












terest if^ such 












studyrus 




3 


5 


3 


4 




5 




b 




5 


DorTt know/ 












tro yiiswur 


18 


21 


16 


14 


14 



Some people say that if the schools and the 
teaohari interest the children in learning, most 
disGiplinafy problems ^disappear. Do you agree 
br disagree? 







No 


Public 


Paroch iai 


High School 




NaliQnal 


Children 


Sehool 


School 


Juniori Bi 




Totals 


Jn Schools 


Parenti 


PareritB 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Ayrffti 


76 


75 


76 


78 


81 


Disayrt/0 


18 


1 7 


20 


20 


IB 


Mo opinion 


6 


s 


4 


2 


1 


IQO 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Yes 
No 



Racial Integration in the Schools 

How do you fee! about school integration? 

Do you feel it has improved, the quality of 
education received by black stude\ts? 





No 


Pybiic 


PoroGhiai 


High School 


Nation a! 


Children 


School 


, Schoot 


Juniors & 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parints 


Stniors 


% 




% 


% 


% 


43 


39 


48 


51 


56 


31 


31 


31 


33 


31 



110 
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Don't know 



26 
100 



30 
100 



21 
100 



16 
100 



13 
100 



Do you fail it has improved the quality of 
education received by white students? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


High School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors Bi 




Totals 

% 


In School! 

% 


; Parenti 

% 


Parenti 


Stniofs 




23 


21 


26 


% 
30 


% 
35 


No 


B1 


48 


54 


53 


47 


Don't know 


26 


3t 


20 


17 


18 




100 


100 


100 


100 


lOQ 


Do 


you fee 


i it has 


improvec 


1 relations ba^ 


tween 


blacks 


and whites or has it worked 


agains 


t bitter relations? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 


High Sehool 




National 


Chlldran 


School 


School 


Juniori ii 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Imfifovntj 












ruinhons 


40 


36 


44 


49 


59 


Workijd 










nt.jciiin'ii 


y 35 


35 , 


35 


39 


28 


No QpiMlOl 1 


25 


29 


21 


12 


13 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Same question, answers by different categories. 



Irtiprovid 
RelsttOfis 

% 



VVorkid 
Against 

% 



= No 
Opinion 

% 



Mori ■ 


40 


37 


23 




40 


33 


2t 


Race 








Whirr? 


37 


37 


26 


Nnnwhitu 


63 


15 


22 


Education 








EhHTJiMniiry E}r4ifJys 


26 


43 


31 


hi 1 fl h ' s c h 0 0 1 r r I c g i Tip 1 u t u 


36 


37 


27 


High school cqmplen' 


37 


38 


25 


TuchriicaL trade. Or 








husmns^i <iohoo! 


41 


34 


25 


(ConTinuod on nvMtpago) 
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49 


28 


23 


44 


31 


2D 


29 


37 


34 


40 


39 


21 


40 


34 


26 


29 


40 


31 


50 


31 


19 


42 


36 


22 


33 


36 


31 


39 


37 


24 
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. (Continued from preceding piige) 

i # m 32 19 

Collyqe inCQmplLMtj ^ - 

Coiietje qrnduate = ^ ' 

OEcupatton 

Business aTid professional 
Clerrcal anfl sales 
Farm 

SkiliuH Uihor 
Unskillmi lubur 
Non^labor forcK 



Age 

21 to 20 ^/mif^ 
30 to 49 yl'urs 
50 VHHrs iincl ovuf 

Rehgion 
PrQlf?stnri t 
ROfTian Ciifliolic 
Jf-fwjsh 
AH oihurs 

Region 

East 

Mirlwusl 
So Li 111 

InGome 

Slfe,000 arifl QVnr 
510,000 to S14>999 
S 7,000 tn S 9.999 
S B^OOO to S 6.999 
S 3.000 EO S 4,999 
Unclur S3,000 

Community siie 
500,000 ar^cl OMur 
50.000 10 499,999 
25,000 to 49.999 
Undor 25,000 



39 


33 


28 


48 


35 


17 


48 


22 


^ 30 


37 


34 


29 


40 


3D 


24 


41 


39 


20 


42 


29 


29 


44 


35 


21 


41 


3b 


24 


40 


37 


23 


43 


33 


2D 


38 


37 


25 


31 


3b 


34 


41 


37 


22 


43 


33 


24 


32 


61 


7 


37 


34 


29 



Educational Innovation 

m 

i 

In the schools in your community, do you 
think too many educational changes are bemg 
tried, or not enough? 
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No 


Public, 


Parochial 


High School 




iMitional 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniori 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too many 


22 


21 


23 


24 


14 


Not iriQugh 


24 


23 


26 


33 


^ 53 


About right 


32 


24 


44 


28 


31 


Don't know 


22 


32 


7, 


15 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 



In some schools, time spent by students in 
olapsrooms is being reduaed to give more time 
for independent study, that Is, darrylng out 
learning projects on their own. Should the local 
schools give more time to Independent study 
than they presently do, or should they give less 
time? 







No 


Public 


Pafochlal 


High School 




Nationp 1 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniori Et 




Tstali 


In Schools 


Partnti 


Parents 


Sgniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 




More 


3] 


30 


31 


39 


56 


LOHS 


22 


18 


26 


28 


13 


About right 












now 


25 


21 


32 


25 


20 


Hq OpifiiOri 


22 


31 


"1 1 


3 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Some people feel that too much emphasis is 
placed in the high schools on preparing' students 
for college and not enough emphasis on prepar^ 
ing students for occupations that do hot require 
a college degree. Do you agree or disagree? r 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


High School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Junior! & 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Paren ts 


Stnlori 




% 


. % 


% 


% 


% 


Agreg 


68 


68 


69 


67 


61 


Disagree 


23 


21 


25 


27 


35 


No Qpinpon 


. 9 


1 1 


6 


6 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Analysis of Respondents 



Adults 

No children in school 
Public school parents 
Parochial school parents 



^56% 
39% ' 
8% * 



*Totals ikSied 44% becauiu some porMnts havu yhiUlruti .ittHndiiiu 
more than onu kind of ichooL 



High sohool juniors and seniors 
Public school students 
Parochial and private school students 



90% 
10% 



Sex 
Men 
Wo men 



Race 
White 
Nonwhire 



Rtliglon 

Proifc'Siani 
Roman Cathohc 
Jewish 
Others 



Age 

21 to 29 years 
30 to 49 yoars 
iSQ yearg and ovHr 

15 years and under 

16 years 
1 7^ years 

18 yfiars and over 



Region 

East 
Midwest 



All 
Adults 

% 

48 

52 



100 

91 

9_ 

100 

04 
26 
3 

7 

100 

20^ 

38 

42 

100 



High 
SEhool 
Juniors & 
Seniors 

% 

52 
48 



100 



90 
10 

100 



53 
33 
4 
10 

100 



29 
28 



10 
30 
42 

100 



31 

30 
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South 26 25 

West 17 14 

1 00 1 00 

Commu nity iize 

500,000 and over 32 32 

50,000 te 499,999 24 23 

25,000 to 49,999 - 3 3 

Under 25,000 41 43 

100 100 

iducitiQn 

Elementary gradei Ig ^ 

High sehsol mcomplete 19 ft 

High sehsol complete 31 % 

Teehnical, trade, or q 

buiinesi lehool 7 ^ 

Colligi Incomplete 13 g 

College graduate 14 Q 

100 

OcEUpstion 

' Business and profeislsnal 24 29 

Clerleol and sales 11 13 

Farm 5 g 

--Skilled labor Ig 23 

Unikillid tabor 21 21 

Non-labor force 19 4 

Undeiignated k 2 4 

100 100 

Ineome 

$15,000 and over 17 ig 

$10,000 to $14,999 26 32 

$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 18 . 14 

$ 5,000 $ 6,999 15 15 

$ 4,000 1^$ 4,999 5 4 

$ 3,000 to $ 3,999 5 5 

Under $2,999 1 2 4 

Undesignated 2 8 

1 00 1 00 
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Chapter 5 

Fourth Annual Gallup 
Poll of PubliG Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 972 



The survey reported in the following pages was spon- 
sored by CFK Ltd, and is the fourth in an annual series 
designed to maasure and record the attitude of American 
citizens toward their public schools, 

Each year new areas are covert as new problems 
become salient. Some questions are repeated from earlier 
years in order to measure trends. 

The survey this year emphasiied various ways of 
providing funds for the operation of public schools in the 
United States, Other issu^ which provoke discussion in the 
educational world were included: the goals of education, 
accountability, compulsory attendance, teacher tenure, 
alternative ways for students to learn, the public*s attitudes 
towards school boards and teachers, 

The findings of this study apply to the nation as a whole 
and not necessarily to any single community. The^ 
findings do, however, permit local communities to compare 
results of ajn/eys conducted within their own community 
with the results of the national suotey. 

The study represent the joint^plannlng of the staff of 
CFK Ltd, and the staff of Gallup International. Valuable 
help in selectton of the areas of interest and concern to be 
included in the survey came from: Forbes Bonomly, 
superintendent of schools, Seattlef Wash.; 1, Frank Brown^ 
direator. Information and ^rvices Division, Institute for 



Purpose of ths Study 
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Development of Educational Activities (l/D/E/A), Mel- 
bourne, Fla., and member, uFK Ltd. Board of Directors; 
Stanley ilam, m6\\QT> Phi Delta Kappan, Bloomington, Incl.; 
Ernest Jones, acting superintendent of schools, St. LoLiis, 
Mo.; Carl L. Marburger, state commissioner of eclucation, 
Trenton, NJ.; and Kenneth Schoonover, superintendent, 
Arapahoe County School District %\%, Littleton, Colo. 



Research Procedure 

The Sample. The Stimple embraced a total of 1,614 
adults. It is described as a modified probability sample of 
the nation. Interviewing was conducted in every area of the 
country and in all types of communities. These comnup 
nities, taken tonether, represent a true microcosm of the 
nation. A full duscriplion of the adult sample will be found 
at th^j end of this report. 

A ^^n^'^f'jt^* survey was u/itiertakun to learn the views of 
pfous^tofuil (Kfuc.itcH-.. Ttim s.mn^lt^ embraced 270 edu- 
cators {teachers, assihUini f)rrnctpals, principals, adminis. 
tralois. suporinteiuliMns). These fiursons also were inter^ 
viewtjc! in evHry aieu o\ llie cuumrv diul in dll types of 
icjmmu nines. l 

The Ifuervtowing Fonv. Quustions includeci^ in the 
fuioslionnairu wert^ SHlecifui after nuiny firetests conducted 
in the iniurviuwinq tit^oter niaintaint?d liy the Gallup 
iirtjiiiii/tJtiuns iri Ht>pf?well, Nuw Jun^jy. 

Tinw of Intvrviowiin]. The field work for this study was 
dunn frcuT^ April ?1 thrniKih 23, 1972. 



Major Problenns Confronting 
The Pubhc Schools in 1972 

Disctpiin«; aqain runks dS Ww. ruimhur one problem of the 
puhhc schooib. in the niimls of the citi/ens of the nation. 
For onp brief ye.ii. 10/1. it clippped to third place in the 
list. This year discipline is restored to the top position held 

earlier years. 

Based upon the nunfbur of mentions to the open 
cjuesiion, ^'Wha! do you tliink .ire the bigtiest problems with 
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whjqh .the public schools in this community must deaP/' 
the top problems are as foMows: 

1. Lack of discipline 

2. Lack of proper financial supfjort 

3. Integration segregation problems 

4. Difficulty of getting ''good" teachers 

5. Large school, too large classes 
S. Parents' lack of interest 

7. Lack of proper facilities 
. 8. Poor curriculum 
9. Use of dope, drugs 

Since last year the number of times the use of dope and 
drup was mentipned as a serious problem of the schools 
has dropped significantly — from fifth place In 1971 to 
ninth place in 1972. 

The professional educators interviewed in this same 
survey regard school finances as the number one problem, 
followed in order by integration/segregation, discipline, 
parents' lack of interest. c|uality of teaching, curriculum, 
use of dope and drugs, and lack of proper school facilities. 

Th^^ public's desire for stricter school policies bearing on 
discipline has been manifested in many ways In the years 
since these annual CFK Ltd. surveys were established. The 
present survey adds ^uxxh(r evidence. 

The question of *'Si.udent rights" was probed in the 
present survey. The question: 

Gtnerally speaking, do tht local public school studenti in 
Jhis community havi teo many righti and pfiyiltges, or not 
enough? 

The general public replied: 

Too many ^ 
Not enough f 
Just right \ 
No opinion 

Since 18 year olds now have the right to vote, the 
question has arisen as to whether, Is^ull fledged citizens, 
they should not have more rights than other students. The 
public says ''no'* In resounding fashidn. The question; 
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Should studenti whs are 18 years of agt, and now hive the 
fight to vote, havi more rights and priviJtges than other 
students? 

Yes 21% 
No . ^3% 

No'opinion 6% 

It is worth noting igain that in the 1971 survey the 
public agreed, by a substantial majority, that while disci^ 
pline is a major concern, "if the schools and teachers 
interest the children in learning, most disciplinary problems 
disappear/' 



In What Ways Are the Local 
Public Schools Particulariy Good? 

Relatively few citizens ever stop to think about the good 
things the public schools are doing. It is much easier to 
complain. To find out just what the typical citizen thinks 
his ovvn schools are ''doing right/' this question has been 
included in all CFK Ltd. surveys: 

In your own opinion, in what ways are your local pubhc 
schools partieuiarly good? 

The responses, in order of mention, follow; 

T. The curriculum 

2. The teachers 

3. School facilities 

4. iqual opportunity for all 

5. No racial conflicts 

6. Extracurricular activities 

7. Up to-date teaching methods 

8. Good student-teacher relationships 
SK Good administration 

10. Snnall school or small classes 

Because of the absence of objective data by which to 
judge local schools, responses are almost never stated in 
terms of achievement, of success in reaching educational 
goals, or the product itself - the graduates, 
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Even professrona! educators are unlikely to judge the 

schools by results. When ihey were asked this sanne 

question, they named, in order: curriculum, teachers, equal 

opportunity for all students, school facilities, up=to<iate 

teaching methods, no racial conflicts, good stuaent-teacher 

relationships, e?ctracurricular activities^ good administra= 

tion, small school or ^mall classes 
if 



The Goals of Education 
As the Public Sees Them 

Most efforts to discover the public's ideas on the goals of 
education have ended in questionable findings because 
researchers have failed to distinguish between ends and 
means. 

To avoid this, the present survey has attempted to make 
r separation, dealing with ends first and with means later. 

An open question (with two probes) was utilized to get 
at the public's ideas of thu ulfifncire qoiHs of educdtiun. This 
was the question asked: 

People have diffifent reasons why ihey want their children 
tQ get an educotian. What art the chief reasans that come to 
your mind? 

After the person interviewed had answered this cjuestion, 
he was asked if he could think of anything else. One ftirtliHi 
attempt was made to see If he could add to his list. 

Here are the responses and the percentages of resporv 
dents mentioning each in some form: 



T 


To get better jobs 


44% 


2. 


To get along better with people at 






all levels of society 


43% 


3. 


To make more money -■ achieve 






financial success 


3S% 


4. 


To attain self satisfaction 


21% 


5. 


To stimulate their minds 


15% 


6, 


Miscellaneous reasons 


11% 



These responses show that the public thinks of educa= 
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lion Uirguly in a Mragmaiic way. But this hunvy umphaHis on 
maielial goals, ai the gxpense of thosu conc«rne<l with 
initHlectual tind artistic cluvelopmunt, .should corny as no 
5hock. Amuricany are a practical people who lioliuvu firmly 
that edDcation 15 tho royal road to succuss in lifo. 

Is thery a widu chasm Ijuiweun the uclucational proyrnms 
followed in thu public schools and the programs to which 
the public attachus great im[3oriancu? Somu will view these 
tal)ulations as evidence that tfiere is. Yet we have already 
seen that the public does not regard curricular problems as 
particularly serious. In fact curriculuf^ ranked at the top in 
our lal>ulation of school strengths. " 

Afier having sought to learn the public's views on the 
ultimate goals of edLicalion, our interviewers handed each 
respondent a card on which were listed nine specific 
protirams for reachiny edLrcaiional goals. 

F^ospondents wer^' uskt^l fiisi ahout ehMntMitarv siihool 

cflildi f.'ll. 

H«How .lie r.itirU)S nt thnM? proguiiTis h.isnd upoii Ihn 
immlitM (}f ftifMitions T h!M|ut»^tinF! yv.is 

Whieh thrtie of thii^* Kducatroniil programs Icard list! 
vvuuld you liku youF local elemeritarv ^hoois (gradei 16) to 
give moft^iittonffOfi to; 

r Teaching studefits the skills of reading, writiny, and 
arithmetic 

2, Teaching students how to solve problems and think 
for therTiselves 

3, Teaching students to resf)ect law and authority 

4, Teaching students how to get along with others 

5, Tuaching students the skills of speaking arid listening 

6, Teaching students vocational skills 

7, Teaching students health and physical education 

a. Teaching ^.students about the world of today and 
yesterday (that is, history, gHography, and civics) 
9. Teaching students how to compete with others 

Respondents were then asked the same question in 
relation to junior and senior high schools (grades 7 12), In 
order of mentions: 

1, Teaching students to respect law and authority 
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2. Teaching students how to solve problems and think 
for themselves 

3. Teaching student vocational skills 

4. Teaching students how to get along with others 

5. Teaching students the skills ot speaking and listening 

6. teaching students about the world of today and 
yesterday {that is, history, geography, and civics) 

7. Teaching students the skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 

8. Teaching students health and physical education 

9. Teaching students how to compete with others 

Voting Financial Help for Schools 

School bond Issues are still having their difficulties. 
Throughout the nation more are voted down than are 
approved. 

To shed light on the attitude of voters toward the 
financial npeds and problems of the public schools, this 
question has been asked in each national survey beginning 
with 1969: 

Suppoie the local pubiic ichooU said thiy needed much 
more rnohey. Ai yqu feel this time, would you vote to 
raise taxes for thii purpose, or would you volt against raliing 
tiKei for this purpose? 

The national results again show a greater number voting 
against rather than for. 

For raising taxes 36% 
Against raising taxes 56% 
No opinion 8% 

The* [jartnrn of fhoso fiivorififj Uix incru^jsns ancl ihose 
opposed remnins constant frum ymif to year. Those most in 
favor come from these grouf^s: tho liotter educated, the 
yonnger age levels, business ancl |)rQfussional peo|)ln, and 
whitfi coUar workers, 

IhM most o[3nosit)on to vormtj taK ifinrenses corTies from 
these groups; the poorly educ^jted, persons over 50 years of 
age, \o\n income nt"OU[)s. and mantjal workers. 
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InterestinglY enough, the persons who have suffered 
most from not having had a good education are the ones 
most opposed to meeting present needs. Or perhaps s more 
accurate statement is tnot the well educated appreciate 
more ^ully how important a good education is. 



Shifting the Tax Burden 

During the year there has been much discussion alJOut 
reducing^he burden that has been placed on local property 
to support the schools, Saggestions have been made to shift 
more of ^he burden to state governments or to the federal 
governmc/nt or both. , 

To tes^ sentiment in favor of shifting more of the burden 
to the state government, this question was askDci: 

It tlis been ajgiesttd that ftati taxes be increiied for 
everyone in ord#r W let the state government pay i greater 
share of ^hoel ejtpenie and to reduce iocal property taxef. 
Would you favor in inere^ in itate taxes so that real estata 
taxes could be lowered on loeil property? 

For 55% 

Against u 
No opinion H*^* 



The Value Added Tax 

Still another way of helping to finance the public 
schools of the nation is the value added tax, much debated 
in financial circles. 

But the value^added tax fails to arouse much enthusiasm 
at this time, particularly since it is widely regarded as a 
regressive tax, falling more heavily on lower-income than on 
higherHncome groups. 

The question asked was this: 

It has been sugststtd that a new kind of national sales tax, 
sometimes called a yalut^added tax, ^ould bi adopted to 
help r^uce local propirty tiM^ that now support publie 
schools. Do you favor or oppc^ such a tax? 
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Re -ults for the nation: 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



34% 
51% 
15% 



Are New School Buildings 
More Expeniive Than They Need Be? 

A majority of citizens (53%) agree that new schools are 
more expensive than they need be. Thirty five (jurcent take 
the opposite view; 12% have no opinion. The professional 
educitors interviewed agreed with the majority viewpoint 
but by a narrower margin. 

To 'shed light on the public's thinking about IjuilcJing 
costs, verbatim comments were recorded, They revenl the 
wide variety of reasons why the public believes that new 
schools are too expensive; 

"I think they are putting too much fancy stuff in these 
new schools that kids don't need and cJon't a|)f}reciate/' 

"Far too much goes to ufchiiects for designing frills arid 
not enough for basic needs/* 

"School boards want to t5uild monuments. They forget 
that clfanges are going on ail the time in education and that 
schooU 'built today will be otisolete in 20 years. Why not 
build for 20 years instead of a century^'' 

"Unfortunately, schools are designed by people who 
make more money by making them elaborate; they are riot 
designed by those who use them/* 

"The cost per foot of floor space for new schools here is 
higher than the cost of good office space. This proves to me 
that there is graft." 

"Why not temporary and portable l)uildinys^ These can 
satisfy educational needs. All you need is a rdof over your 
head and four walls." 

"Our schools have a lot of things they don't need: rooms 
where teachers sit and smoke, wall-to wall carpeting, air 
conditioners when the schools are not used in summer." 

Those who hold the opposite view — that new school 
buildings are not too expensive = express their views in 
these tvpical comments: 

"The SKtras spent on buildings are a good investment. 
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They make the kids proud of their schoDl/' 

'^Poor children need to spend part of their day in nice 
surroundings. The extras spent on buildings are good for 
their morale." 

"Part of the process of education depends on physical 
environment. In this respect beautiful buildings are impor- 
tant/' 

^'Because of Inflation and high construction costs, all 
buildings built today are too expensive/' 

Tenure 



Increasingly, the public diiapproves of the idea of tenure 
for teachers. As the salaries of educators become com- 
parable with those in other fields, as teachers through their 
unions and similar organizations develop more clout, and as 
the supply of teachers begins to exceed the demand, public 
pressure to give up tenure will almost certainly intensify. 

In the present survey, here is how the nation votes on 
the issue of tenure, as stated in these words- 



Most pubhe iehooi teaehiri havi tenure, that is, after a 
two^ or three yqar trill period, they raesivi whit amounts te 
a lifitimB eontraet. Do you ipprovt or ditapprovi of this 
poMcy? ^- 

The results for the nation and for two key groups are as 
follows! 



Do you approvi qr disapprove of tenure? 



Approve 
Disapprove 
No oplnjon 



Nitionif 
Survey 

28 
61 
1 1 



Parinti of 
School Children 

% 
77 
84 



Professional 
idUGitor J 

% 
S3 
42 
5 



Two years ago, in the 1970 CFK Ltd. survey, a 
substantially similar question produced these results; In 
favor of tenure, 35%; opposed, 53%: no opinion, 12%, 
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Placing the Blama 
For Poor School Work 

Whan a child does poorly in school, who or what is 
chiefly to blame? The consensus: the child '3 home life. 

To 'try to find out where the typical citizen places the 
blame for school failure, this question was asked of all 
those who participated in the survey, including the profes^ 
slonal educators: 

Whin some children do poorly in SchooL some people 
place the blime on the children, %0fm on the children's home 
life, some on the school, and some on the teachers. Of 
coofSf, all of these things share the blame, but vvhire vyoyld 
you place the chwf b/MmmP 

The results below show how the nation votes and how 
this compares with the vote of parents with children now in 
public school and with the vote of the professional 
educators. 





National 


Fa rents of 


Frofe^tonal 




Su^ey 


School Children 


Educators 




% 


% 


% 


On the ehiidren 


14 


20 


8 


On the children's 








home life 


S7 


53 


67 


On the school 


6 


7 ' 


9 


On the teachers 


12 


13 


7 



With such wide agreement that home factors are 
responsible for educational failure, one wonders why so 
little attention is being given to the solution of this 
problem. Neither the schools nor the teacheri can be 
expected to re order the home life of children, yet many 
surveys have' shown that parents are eager for help and 
suggestions. This is true of the highly educated as well as 
the poorly educated. Certainly, if a child*s success in school 
is largely dependent upon his home life, more time and 
effort should be devoted to finding out ways to deal with 
these home factors. 

Parent School Liaison 
Many schools are now making an effort to bridge the gap 
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between school and home but their efforts are often cys. J 
and misdirected, . 

Only slightly more than a third of the parents with 
children enrolled in the public schools had attended miy 
meeting (from September. 1971, through April. 1972) 
whose purpose was to show how they, as parents, can 
increase the interest of their chiJdren in school work, teach 
them how and when to do school work, and help in other 
ways to promote school success^ 

Ygar Around Schools 

The proposal that schools be kept open the year around 
is gaining acceptance throughout the nation. When parents 
discover' that this plan need not interfere with family 
vacations some of the opposition is removed. 

The percentage of citizens favoring the year-around 
plan has now reached a clear majority. This question was 
asked in the latest survey: 

To utilize school buildings to the full extent, would you 
favor keeping the school open year amund? iach student 
would attend school for nine months over the course of a 
ysar. Do you approve or disapprove? 

For the nation, the results show: 

Approve ^3% 
Disapprove ^ ' 

No opinion ^"'^ 

The professional educator group is even more favorably 
inclined towards this proposal, as revealed by the following 
figures: 

Approve 66% 
Disapprove 30^^^ 
No opinion 

The trend in favor of the year around concept is 
evidenced by comparing the 1970 figures with the present. 
In the survey two years ago, a total of 42% of the nation s 
adults approved, 49% disapproved, and 9% had no opinion. 
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Making School More Interesting 

Most parents say their children like to go to schooL At 
the sanne time they have many ideas about how to make 
school more interesting, Here, in their verbatim comrnunts, 
are some of their suggestions: 

"Teachers could try much harUer to interest students in 
the subjects they teach. Children can*t judge how irnportnnt 
something is. They must be told — and sold." 

"I have found that if a teacher is enthusiastic about his 
subject the students will also be enthusiastic. And you can 
be sure if he isn't the students will be bored," 

"More field trips, extra work, doing things they enjoy 
doing, You learn by doing/' 

"More discipline is needed to control the hoodlum 
elefnent Students can't be eKpected to learn when the 
school is in a state of chaos." 

"There should be better comVnunicatlon between the 
teacher and the parent in order to make the parent more 
effective. The parent could then show more interest in the 
work the child is doing, and the child, as a result, would 
take more interest in schooh" 

"My recipe would be to give more responsibility to the 
student and to select livelier teachers." 

"Give the students more study freeciom, better access to 
books. Let students decide what their interests are and then 
encourage them to follow up these interests." 

"Some teachers are just plain boring. There should be 
soiTie way to reward, with higher salaries, those who are 
able to interest students/' 

"Since sports have been cut out of our schools to save 
money, my son has lost interest in the school and in his 
work.'* 

"Keep up the creative challenge all the time. School 
should expect more of every student — the poor as well as 
the good/' 

"In this community the kids are afraid to go to schooL 
The bullies and problem makers should be put together and 
not allowed to bother other students/' 

**Schools should plan a whole series of special talks to 
get students to understand and appreciate the importance 
of what the school is trying to teach them/*, 
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Starting Age for School 

Ihu proposal thdt yoLinri chilclrnn sliu r uiihool nl tliti iuio 
of 4 does not arouso much unlhuf.id^nn Uam tliu Aniuncun 
public at this tlmo. 

Interestiny differences nrt? found Jinony differifnt 
groups, howover, ns revualuil in thu percuntrKjus hulow 

Same ©duestors have proposisd that yQung children %\ati 
school a year tarlier - at the ago of 4. Does this sound like a 
' good idea or not? 



Nationni 
% 
■J2 

4 



Piirants of 
Publie 
ScHciol 
Chjldron 

% 
32 

3 



Parenis of 
Private 
School 
Children 

% 
41 
hB 
1 



Profes 
sional 
Educators 

% 
40 
b4 
6 



Compulsory Attendance 

A growinc] viewpoint amofK| iirofussion.!! oducritors is 
that it makes little sense to reciuire studunts to attend 
school when they are totiilly unrnterusted, get little of value 
from their school work, and all too often l)ucome a 
disrupting factor for other studunis. 

This view, the findincjs reveal, is laryely confined to 
educators. The public still thinks of the schools in a 
custodial sense. This question was asked ; 

In each sta^e children are required to go to school until 
they rtach a certain age. If you were the one to decide, what 
would be the age in thi^ state? Do you believe those 
youngsttri not inttreited in school ihould be foreed to 
attend elenientary ichool (gradis 1-6)? Junior and senior high 
school {grades 7 12)? 

The public and the professional educators vote this way: 

Profesiional 
public Educators 
Leave School at Age; % % 

1 4 years ? ^ 

15 years ' *^ 
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^ Fourth Annual Pell 

16 years 28 42 

1 7 ytars . ]] g 
IS years 43 23 
19 ytars B ^ 
No rnihirtsum agg ^ 

Compulsory attendance at elementary school is univer^ 
sally approved. The public votes 91% in favor of this policy. 

Compullory attendance at junifr and 'senior high schooi 
is also, favored, by 73% in the case of the public, by 56% in 
the case of professional educators. 



Making Better Use of Outside Opportunities 

The public likes the idea of permitting students to make 
greater use of educational opportunities found outside the 
schooL Professional educatori are even more in favor of the 
idea. 

This is the questions 

t In most communities studarns can learn many things 
outside the schooL Would you ippteve or disapprove if the 
schools hare raduced the amount Of classroom instruction to 
allow students to make greater use of the educational 
opportunities outside the seNdoI^ 
\ 

The results: 

Professional 
^Mic iducators 



Approve . 56 

- - 



% 
72 
26 



Nospinjon" 9 2 

Least enthusiastic about the idea are the parents with 
children now enrolled in the public schools. They vote in 
favor of the Idea but by a narrower margin - 49% to 43%, 



Nongraded Schools 

The public apprdves of the nongraded school concept by 
the very substantial margin of 71% to 22%, with 7% 
expressing no opinion. Professional educators interviewed 
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approve nongraded schools by the ratio of 87% to 1 1%. 
The question asked was this: 

Should a student be able to progreu through tht school 
system at his own speed and without r^ard to the usual 
grade levels? This would mean that ha might study seventh 
grade math but only filth-grade English. Would you favor or 
pppose such a plan in the local schools? 

Approval of this idea is so high throughout the nation 
that the movement toward nongraded schools will un^ 
doubtedly acceierate over the next decade, 



Attitudes Toward Local School Boards ' 

Nationally, school boards get high marks from the public 
for their efforts to improve the quality of education. And 
those who are in the best position to know - parents who 
have children now enrolled in the public schools and 
professional educators - give them the highest marks. 

This question was put to those included in the present 
survey: 



Now, a question about th@rosii school board, 
work hard to improvt the quiiity of edusitiort? 



Does it 



The national result is: 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



59% 
19% 
22% 



The professional educators, in response to the same 
question, say: 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



67% 

25% 
8% 



In the case of parents with children now attending 
public schools, the vote is: 
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Fourlh Annual Poll 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 

Teaching as a Career 

The public's high regard for teachers and for the 
teaching profeision has been evidenced in many ways in 
these annual surveys. In the present study, two out of every 
three citizens interviewed said they would like to have a 
child of theirs take up teaching as a career. The vote: 

Yes 67% 
No 22% 
No opinion 11% 

While this percentage is very high. It is worth noting that 
it was higher in earlier surveys. Comments by those 
Interviewed shed light on the drop. Many are aware that 
teaching jobs are scarce and that supply In many areas 
exceeds demand. Another reason, frequently voiced, is that 
teaching has become "dangerous," with children permitted 
to run *'wild" in many schools. 



86% 
21% 

13% 



The Major Prpblemi 
Whit do you think are the blggeit problems 
with which the public scKools in this com- 
munitY must deal? 

Publie Frivite ProfeS' 
NatlQnal NsChiidrtn Scheol Schsoi sionil 
Totals InSEhools Parenti Parents iducators 





1 J90 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


DtiEipline 


23 


23 


23 


26 


20 


Integfition/ 












lagregation 


IS 


20 


14 


17 


23 


Fmancil 


19 


17 


22 


16 


35 


Teachirs 


14 


14 


14 


16 


13 


Fscititits 


5 


4 


7 


4 


1 1 


Currtcuium 


S 


4 


5 


4 


12 



(Conftnued on n&Mt psge) 
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(Continusd from prec^mg p^e) 



Parenti' lack 



of Intereit 


6 


6 


6 


3 


IB 


Large schodh 












large claisti 


10 


9 


10 


15 


5 


Dope, drugs 


4 


4 


4 


3 


1 1 


Thf re are 












no problerm 


2 


3 


2 


2 


8 


Miscellaneous 


9 


8 


1 1 


12 


12 


Don't Know/ 












no aniwer 


12 


13 


12 


9 


4 



What's Right With the Schooli 

In your opinion. In what ways are your local 
public ichooli particularly good? 









Public 


Private 


Pfofes- 




National 


No Children 


School 


School 


sional 




Totals 


In ichools 


Parent 


Parents 


Educators 




996 


698 


144 






% 


% 


% 


% 


/' % 


Ttachers 


19 


IS 


28 


13 


29 


Curriculum 


21 


16 


28 


15 


42 . 


Fscilitiei 


8 


1 


9 


8 


16 


Up to-date 












teaching rnethod B 


4 


B 


'6 


12 


Extra curncu- 












lar activttiei 


6 


3 


8 


' 8 


6 


No racial 












conflicts 


7 


7 


6 


4 


1 1 


Smill ichooi' 












sfTiaH claites 


3 


7? 


5 


1 


4 


Good admi nis- 












tration 


3 


7 






6 


Good student/ 












teacher rata- 












tionships 


4 


2 


6 


4 


6 


Pafenti are 












interested, 
parljcipite 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


DiScfptme 


2 


1 


2 






Transpoy^tion 










1 


system \, 




1 


\ 


2 


Equil opp0r-\ 










IB 


tunitiei for all 


8 


8 


8 


7 


Cloit to home 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Nothing Is good 


7 


7 


6 


IS 


5 


Mlictllaneous 


1 


1 


1 




1 


Don*t know/ 












no ans^f 


33 


43 


19 


35 


5 
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Fourth Annual Poll 

Student Righ^ and Privilege 

Ganirally iptaking, do the iQeai pubtic 
school itudenu in this Gommunity have too many 
righli and privileges, or not enough? 









Pufalid 


Private 


Profei^ 




National 


No Childnn 


School 


Sehool 


sionil 




Totals 


In iehools 


Parents 


Parents 


Educators 






S9€ 


698 




270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too rnany 


41 


41 


40 


40 


33 


Not enough 


'l 1 


12 


9 


.12 


17 


Just right 


33 


28 


42 


^ 28 


42 


No opinion 


15 


19 


9 


- 20 


S 














100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Rights of Older Studenti . 

Should students who are 18 years of age, 
and now have the right to vote, have more 
rights and privileges than other students? 



Yes 
No 

Don*t know 







PubllE 


Private 


' Pf ofes' 


National 


No Childran 


School 


School 


iional 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


iducatori 


N^1,79D 


996 


698 


144 


270 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


21 


24 


17 


19 


24 


73 


71 


77 


76 


73 


6 


5 


6 





3 


100 


100 


100 


too 


, 100 



School Sorting Aga 

Some edu^tors have proposad that young 
children start school a year earlier — at the age 
of 4, Does this sound like a good idea or not? 

PubNe Private ' Profes- 

National No Children School School slonal 

Tot^s in Spools Parents Parents Educators 

1,790 996 698 144 270 

^ % % % \ % 

Good Idea 32 31 32 41 40 

Poor Idea 64 64 65 51 64 . 

No opinion 4 5 3 1 6 

100 100 100 100 100 
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Same quaitlon, answirs by ©thif eatigorits. 



Pircant 



Good 
ld«a 

% 



Poor 
ld«a 

% 



Mtn 
Wofnin 

Raee 

Whltf 
Nonvvhiti 

ilementary gradti 
High school incomplett 
High school comptam 
Tfchnicai* trade, er 

buslneii school 
Colliga incomplete 
College graduatg 

Qeeupation 

Sustneii & professional 
Clerical 8i sales 
Farm 

Skilled labor 
Unikllted labor 

Non-labor force 

Agi 

Undtf 21 years 
21 to 29 years 
30 10 49 ytars 
50 years and over 

Religion 

Protistant 
Rorrian CithoMe 
Jivvish 
All others 

Region 

iast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Incorns 

Sli.OOO and over 
$10,000 toil4,99g 
$ 7,000 to $ 9.999 
$ B,TO0 to $ 6,9^ 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,9M 
Under Sr3,000 



100 


33 


63 


100 


31 


65 


100 


28 


68 


100 


63 


34 


100 


24 


72 


100 


29 


67 


100 


34 


63 


100 


38 


61 


100 


37 


56 


100 


33 


63 


100 


33 


61 


100 


42 


56 


100 


14 


82 


100 


29 


69 


100 


36 


61 


100 


27 


68 


1M 


39 


54 


100 


47 


51 



100 



32 



Don't Know/ 
No An^^r 
% 

4 

4 

4 

3 



4 
4 

3 

1 
7 
4 



64 



100 


24 


72 


100 


28 


69 


100 


33 


63 


100 


54 


34 


100 


48 


46 


100 


36 


59 


100 


28 


70 


100 


29 


68 


100 


37 


59 


100 


34 


62 


100 


36 


61 


100 


30 


67 


100 


33 


62 


100 


29 


67 


100 


23 


72 



s 

2 
4 

2 
3 
5 



3 
4 
12 



4 

3 
3 
5 
4 
5 
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Feurlh Annual Poll 



Comfminltv slit 



500,000 and over 


100 


4B 


49 


b 


50,000 to 499,999 


100 


33 


64 


3 


25,000 to 49,999 


100 


29 


67 


4 


Under 26,000 


100 


22 


75 


3 



Teicher Tenurt 

Moit public iohaol teichers have tenure; 
that IS, after a two^ or three-year trial period, 
they ^receive what amounti to a lifetime con- 
trael Do you approve or diiapprove of this 
poliey? 









Public 


Private 


Profes- 




National 


No Children 


School 


School 


sional 




Totals 


in ^hoofs 


Psi^nti 


Parents^ 


iducators 


N- 


1,790 


OSS. 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Approvi 


28 


28 


27 


28 


53 


Disapprove 


61 


59 


64 


63 


42 


No opinion 


11 


13 


9 


9 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Compulsory Attendance, 
Upper Age Limi^ 

In each stats children are required to go to 
school until tfiay reach a aertain age. If you 
wari the one to decide, what would be the age? 









Public 


Private 


Profes- 


1 


National 


No Children 


School 


School 


sional 


1 


Totili 


In Schools 


Parent 


Pa ran IS 


Educaioi^ 




1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


14 yean Ik und 


m 2 


2 


0 


1 


7 


15 yeirs 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


16 years 


28 


29 


28 


13 


42 


Over 16 years 


61 


60 


64 


65 


35 


Don't knovv 





7 


7 


15 


9 




too 


^00 


100 


100 


96 • 



*FQur pfrcent of the professional eduQatori opted for no minimum 
age; that is, they do not beliive In compudory educition. 
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Same question, answers by other categoriis 



Pmr- Ovtr 

cent 14 15 16 IS Don't Know/ 

TotaU Yrs, Y^, Y^, Yps. No Answer 

% % % % ^ 



Sex 

Women 

Race 

White 
Nonwhitt 

idugation 

ilirriintafy gradii 
High ichool ineom- 
pleti 

High ichool complite 
Tichnical, trad©, or 

businesi sehool 
CoMegt ineompliti 
Col lege graduite 

OccupittDn 

Business & pro- 

fessionil 
Clerical it sales 
Farm 

Skilled labor 
Unskitlid tabor 
Non-labor fore© 

Age 

Under 21 years 
21 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Reiigion 

Pfoteitant 
Roman Catholie 
Jewish 
All others 

Region 

East 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Inqomt 

$11,000 and over 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$ 7,00010$ 9,999 
$ S OOO to $ 6,999 



100 


2 


2 


31 


57 


8 


100 


1 


1 


26 


65 


7 


100 


2 


2 


30 


59 


7 


100 


,1 


0 


1 1 


/ / 




1 00 


1 


■| 


28 


59 


1 1 


100 


1 


1 


21 


70 


7 


100 


1 


1 


25 


67 


6 


100 


2 


2 


35 


59 


. 2 


100 


2 


2 


36 


53 


7 


100 


5 


3 


36 


46 


10 


100 


3 


2 


33 


54 


8 


100 


1 


2 


25 


64 


8 


100 


0 


1 


26 


72 


1 


100 


1 


0 


25 


66 


8 


100 


1 


1 


23 


67 


8 


100 


2 


3 


31 


56 


8 


100 


1 


1 


29 


61 


8 


100 


3 


1 


26 


62 


B 


100 


1 


1 


27 


63 


8 


100 


2 


2 


30 


61 


S 


100 


2 


1 


28 


63 


6 


100 


1 


1 


24 


67 


7 


100 


3 


6 


35 


39 


7 


100 


3 


2 


37 


47 


1 1 


100 


3 


2 


2B 


59 


8 


100 


1 


1 


31 


62 


5 


100 


1 


1 


22 


67 


9 


100 


2 


3 


32 


57 


6 


100 


3 


3 


35 


52 


7 


100 


0 


1 


29 


65 


5 


100 


1 


0 


26 


66 


7 


100 


1 


1 


23 


67 


8 



144 
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Fdurth Annual Poll 



100 


3 


2 


27 


61 


8 


100 


3 


3 


25 


58 


1 1 


100 


2 


2 


24 


64 


8 


100 


2 


3 


31 


59 


S 


100 


2 


0 


13 


84 


1 


100 


2 


2 


30 


60 


6 



$ 3,000 loS 4,999 
Unde^ $3,000 

CofniTiunity ilia 

iOO.OOO and.ovir 
50,000 to 499,i99 
25,000 to 4i,gif 
Undir 25^00 \ 

\ 

Compulsory Attendanoi, 
Lower Age Limi^ 
Do you bitieve those youngiters not iiv 
teiestid in school should b@ forctd to attend 
elementary school (gradis 1 to 6)? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 







Public 


Pfivite 


Frofts- 


National 


No Children 


iehool 


School 


iional 


Total! 


In iehobti 


Paring 


Pa pants 


Iducaton 


1.790 


998 


698 


144 


270 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


91 


91 


92 


93 


91 


7 


7 


7 


6 


9 


3^ 


2 


1 


1 


0 


100 


100 


100 


1TO 


100 



Junior and senior hlgh^ school (gradei 7 to 12)? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



73 


71 


75 


78 


66 


24 


25 


23 


18 


38 


3 


4 


^ 


6 


8 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Voting Tax Increases 
Suppoia the local public schools laid they 
needed much more money. Ai you feel at this 
timi, would you vote to raise taxei for this 
purpose, or would you vote againit raising taxes 
for this purpose, 









Pybftc 


Private 


Ppofes- 




Nattonal 


No Chlidren 


School 


icHool 


sioiial 




Totals 


In Schoofs 


parent 


Parents 


Educators 




1.790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


For 


36 


35 


37 


38 


67 


Against 


56 


56 


56 


55 


29 


No opinion 


8 . 


9 


7 


7 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Same qutition, answers by other eatigoriii. \ 

Don't Know/ 
For Against No Answer 

% % % \ 



Percent 
Totals 



Sex 

Men 
Wbnien 

White 
Nonwhite 

Education 

Elementary grades 
High schoel incQmplete 
High sehoo! complete 
Technicai, trade, or 

business sEhool 
College incomplete 
College graduate 

O^upatlan 

luiiness it professional 
' Clerical 8i sales 
Farm 

Skilled labor 
Unskilled labor 
Non-labor force 

Age 

tinder 21 years 
21-29 years 
30^9 years 
50 years and older 

Religion 
Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
All others 

Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Income 

$15,000 and over 
S10,000 to $14,999 
i 7,000 to $ 9,999 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,999 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,999 
Under $3,000 



100 


37 


56 


100 


35 


57 


100 


35 


3 / 


100 


41 


48 


100 


27 


1 

64 


100 


32 


61 


100 


33 


60 


100 


38 


59 


100 


45 


45 


100 


50 


41 


100 


43 


50 


100 


47 


47 


100 


26 


65 


100 


33 


60 


100 


30 


61 


100 


30 


62 


100 


45 


42 


100 


41 


49 


100 


36 


57 


100 


32 


61 



8 
11 



9 
7 
7 

3 
10 
9 



7 
6 

9 
7 
9 
8 



13 
10 
7 
7 



100 


36 


57 


7 


100 


32 


59 


9 


100 


55 


39 


6 


100 


35 


52 


13 


100 


33 


58 


9 


100 


37 


58 


r 5 


100 


37 


S3 


10 


100 


36 


55 


9 


100 


39 


54 


7 


100 


40 


52 


8 


100 


34 


59 


7 


100 


36 


58 


6 


100 


27 


64 


9 


100 


27 


58 


15 
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pQurih Annual Roll 



Q^nmunlty sJie 
500,000 and ovir 
50,000 to 499,999 
25,000 !Q 49.999 
Under 25,000 



100 


37 


54 


9 


100 


37 


5B 


8 ^ 


100 


22 


78 


0 


100 


3S 


57 


8 



V 



' Higher State Taxss, 
Lowt'r Property Taxes 

It has been suggeited that state taxes be 
moreaied for everyone in order to let the state 
governnnent pay a greipl^r ihare of school 
expense and to reduce local property taxes. 
Would you favor an ingreaie in state taxes so 
that real estate taxes could be lowered on looal 
property? 









Publid 


Privati 


Profis- 




National 


No Child r§n 


School '■ 


Sehool 


Sional 




Totals 


In Sshqsli 


Parent 


Pirtnts 


EdUdatprs 




1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


For 


55 


56 


54 


51 


68 


Against 


34 


33 


36 


37, 


27 


No opinion 


1 1 


1 1 


10 


12 


S 




100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 



Sanne question, answers by other categories. 





Pireent 






Don't Know/ 




Totals 


For 


Against 


No Answer 






% 


% 


% 












Men 


100 


55 


35 


10 


Womtn 


100 


55 


33 


12 


Rm 










White 


100 


SB 


35 


10 


Nonwhite 


100 


56 


30 


14 


Education 










Elamtntiry greidei 


100 


^9 


35 


16 


High sEhdol ineomplito 


100 


56 


34 


10 


High school complett 


100 


57 


31 


12 


Technicil, trads, or 










buiinesi school 


100 


48 


41 


11 


College incornplite 


100 


56 


36 


8 


Collige graduate 


100 


58 


35 


7 



(Continued on nsxt page) 
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(ContinuBd from ptBceding page) 



O^upetion 




57 


35 




Buslntis & proffssional 


100 


8 


Clerjcai 8t sales 


100 


S3 


29 


18 


Farm 


100 


59 


26 


15 


Skiiltd iibor 


100 


52 


40 


8 


ynskiljed labor 


100 


58 


34 


8 


Non-labor foree 


100 


52 


33 


15 


Age 






24 


13 


Undir 21 years 


100 


63 


21-29 yeirs 


100 


55 


35 


10 


30-49 years 


100 


55 


35 


10 


50 ytari and ovgr 


100 


54 


r^4 


12 


Religion 








1 1 


^ Protestant 


100 


55 


34 


Romari Catholic 


100 


57 


33 


10 


Jewish 


100 


54 


37 


9 


All Othtrs 


100 


49 


38 


13 



Region 

Easi 

Midwest 

South 

West 

tncome 

$15,000 and over 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$ 7,000 to $ 9.999 
$ 5,000 to S 6,999 
S 3,000 to S 4,999 
Under $3,000 

C^nmunity Size 

500.000 and over 
50,000 to 499,999 
25.000 to 49,999 
Under 25,000 



100 


54 


35 


1 1 


100 


58 


32 


10 


100 


48 


38 


14 


100 


61 


31 


8 


100 


55 


35 


10 


100 


54 


36 


10 


100 


55 


37 


8 


100 


56 


32 


12 


100 


60 


27 


13 


1 00, 


51 


31 


18 


100 


55 


33 


12 


100 


52 


36 


12 


100 


58 


36 


6 


100 


56 


34 


10 



The Value Added Tax 

It has bisn luggested that a new kind of 
national sales tax, sometimei Galled a value^ 
added tax, ihouid be adopted to help reduce 
local property taxes tfiat now fupport public 
ichooU. Do you favof or oppose such a tax? 
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Favor 

Oppose 
No Opinion 







Public 


Private 


ProfeS' 


National 


No Chlldrin 


Schooi 


School 


sional 


Totals 


In Schooli 


Parent 


Parents 


Educitors 


Uio 


996 


698 


144 


270 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


3B 


35 


30 


37 


38 


51 


SO 


54 


51 


S3 


14 


1£ 


16 


12 












^ 1^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Irtoreaiing tfie Child's Interest in School 

Can anything b€ done by the ichool to 
inereait your child's Inttreit in going to school? 



Vas 
No 

Don't know 



Public 


Private 


School 


Sqhooi 


Pirano 


Parana 


N^ 698 


144 


% 


% 


42 


30 


46 


51 


12 


19 


100 


100 



Placing Blamt for Poor School Work 

When iome chfldFen do pooFly in ichool, 
seme people place the blame on the children, 
some on the children's home life, lome on the 
phool, and lome.on the teichers. Of course, all 
these thfngs share the blame, but where 
< wbuld you place the chief blame? 





National 




Public 


Privite 


Profes- 




No Children 


School 


ichool 


iional 




Totals 


In Schooli 


Parents 


Parents 


Educatori 


N^ 


UBO 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 




% 


% 


% 


On ehildrin 


14 


11 


20 


12 


8 


On children's 








home life 


57 


61 


53 


58 


67 


On schooli 


6 


5 


7 


10 


9 


On teachers 


12 


11 


13 


12 


7 


No opinion 


13 


IS 


12 


14 


10 


/\/ote: Columns 


add to more than 100% becaui 


le of some multiole 


respOfisei, 
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Teaching 9s a Carter 
Would YOU like to have a child of youri take 
up trehlng in the publio »ehools as • eareer? 

Publle Private Prot«s- 

69i 1** 



17i0 996 



% 



% % 
61 72 



Don-, .now ^ _ — 



The Nongradfd School 
Should a itudent be able to pr^ress throuflh 
the school svitem at his own speed and without 
ega d ~ the usual erade !-«'i7 Th.s d 
mlan that he miflht study Siventh-Brade math 
b^onl^fifth-Brade English. Would you or 
or oppoie such a plan in the local schools? 



Fivor 
Opposf 
jSlo opinion 



National 
Totals 
1 JiO 



71 

22 



100 



NoChHdren 
In Schorts 
996 

% 
69 
22 
9 

100 



Public 
School 
Parent 
69S 

% 
74 

22 
4 

100 



Privata 
School 
Partnts 

144 

% 
73 

22 

100 



Profts- 
stonal 
iducato^ 
270 

% 
87 
11 
2^ 

100 



The Ysar-Around School 
Te utIlUe ichooS buildlnp to the full intent, 
wouW you favor keeping the lah^ op^V e 
Ground? Each itudent would attend lahoal for 
Jin; mLths over the caursa 
approve or diiapprove? 
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Public Private Pfofti^ 
National No Children School School lionat 
Tqt^i In SchpoU PerenS Parents idueatori 





1J90 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


AppfQVt 


53 


56 


50 


52 


66 


Disapprove 


41 


37 


47 


43 


30 


Don' I kno^ 


6 


7 


3 


5 


4 




100 


1CX1 


100 


100 





Parent' Meetings 
I 

Havi you tttind^ any meeting since last 
September whifi the chief topic was how you, 
33 a parent^ could incfeiif the interest of your 
child(ren) in hli (thfir) school work, how and 
whgri to do homework, and other such matters 
that show what can be done at home to help 
the child in ichool? 





Pufatie 


Frivatfi 




School 


School 




Parinfe 


Parthts 




698 


144 




% 


% 




37 


41 


No 


61 


SB 




2 


3 




100 





The Sihuoi Without Walls 

In moii communities itud«nts can leajn 
many things outside the chooL Would you 
approve dii.^)|,jrQve if the schools here 
reduetd th amount of cLissroom instruction to 
allow itudenti to make gfeater ase of the 
educauional opportunitiiu outside Ihs school? 



Approve 



KubliC 

l^^jticjnal No Clninr^n SchQai 
In Schocy^ 
996 



% 
S6 



Private 
Sch^l 



Proffs= 
iional 



Paryrits Pirents Edueatori 



698 



m> 49 



144 

% 
63 



270 

% 
77. 
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(Continuifd from pfvd^itnq ih.m'^ 



No QD'Tuon 



34 


79 


43 








.1_L 


B 


8 




100 


100 




1 0( f 


1 m 



Rating the School Board 
Now, a question about the local school 
board. Does it work hard to improve the 
quality of education? 







Publrc 


Private 


Prpfei 




No Childrtn 


School 




f lorial 


Totais 


In Sshools 


Parenli 


Parent? 








698 


144 

% 


270 

% 


% 
69 


54 


m 


58 


b/ 


19 


IB 


7\ 


19 


25 


22 


?H 


1 3 


23 


B 


ino 


i DO 


1 DO 


1 CK ) 


1 m 



Anniysis of Respondents 



Ntitmn?ii Adult'^ 

No chtidrun in sctuKji 
PiihiiC; school ;5dftifits 



' [iH.jU .'ill *'-'!} .t^l 
fllrj OM»' k.n( 



39 ' 
8'^ 



A key fiNinmfii ifi fTidkifUj E.onuKjMMjr^s v^ith ?Nir!uM yn^ns 
to keuf) comtant ths- numijUf of piMson^ with no childrvn 

m school This has Ihmmi Hons- hy a ^^nnpU> wtMqtitiruj {)r£Kess 

c.nnucl out t)V U^^*? of W^i- mn^iuiWi 



Six 

WnfT 



Race 



1 Of] 



1 (J(J 
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Age 

18=20 years g 

21 29 years ^0 

30-49 years 39 

50 yeorf and Qwer 37 

100 

Riligisn 

Prolestijni q| 
Roman C(itholjc 26 
Jewish ^ 
Others g 

100' 

Region 

Ea^r -..^^^^^ 29 

Midvvesi 

South \ 26 

West y ^8 

100 

Cornmunity size 

500,000 iiritj nvof 33 
50,000 10 499,999 22 
25,000 10 49.999 3 
Undef 25,QQU 

100 

Educatiori 

Hiqfi school trUjnrTiEiftMM ^0 
Hifjh tichoQi conifjifM^' 32 
Tf?£;hnic*^l, i r/jfin^ or 

Cnlifiqir,' (jrijciutitf* 13 

1 00 

OcLupatiOM 

ClfjriC.ii iifuJ self's \ \ 

SkiMMfj Ihlinr j ^ 

Ur>i.kiili'ti l.ihof 2t 
Nnn-lijtjDr Inffjp 

UnciK'siqrurtfjfl j 

1 OU 

incomii 

5lb,QUU .sMcj ovur 21 
$10,000 314,999 20 
S 7,000 S 9,999 1? 
S 5,000 S 6J99 

tContmufyd on ni>xt puqu) 
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(Continued from prec^tng ps^ei 

S 4,000 - S 4,999 
S 3,000 - S 3.999 
Undtr $2,999. 
Undisignaied 



100 
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Chapter 6 

Fifth Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 973 



Purpoie of the Study 

The survey reported in the following pages was spon^ 
sored by CFK Ltd, and Is the fifth in an annual series 
designed to measure and record the attitude of American 
citizens toward their public schools. 

f ach year new areas are covered as new problerns come 
forth. Some questions are repeated from earlier years in 
order to measure trends. 

The findings of this study apply to th^ nation as -i whole 
and not necessarily to any single community. These 
findings do, however, permit local communiues to compare 
results of surveys conducted withm their own community 
with the results of the natioriai survey. 

The study represents the jomt pler^^^ing of the staff of 
CFK Ltd. and ih;^ staff of Gallup Intenv^tional. Valual^le 
help in salection uf the ^ssbs of mterests and concern to be 
included in the survey CHme from: Medill Bair, superm= 
tcndent of schools, Hsr'aV.* , Conn, (now director, Educa^ 
tfonal Collaboraiory of Greater Boston, Ha,"jard Uni^ er^ 
sity); B, Frank Brnwn, director, mformation and Serv :es. 
I/D/E/A, Melbourne, Ffa., George L. Brown, state senaior. 
Colorado, u.iri eyecutivi* direLtor, M^?ro Denver Urban 
Coalition; Stanley Elam, edito'. Phi Defta Kappan, Bloom^ 
ington, Ind.; Richard Koeppt^ ?uperintendent, Cherry 
CreeH School Di^trlc^ No. 5, Er^glewoori. Colo.; Etta Lep 
PowalL principal. North aethosda Junior High School, 
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Bethesda, Md,; Donald Waldrip, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, 0. 



Research Procedure 

The Sample. The sampin embraced a total of 1.627 
adults. It is described as a modified probability samfjle of 
the nation. Interviewing was conducted in every area of the 
country and in all types of communities. These communh 
ties, tiken together, represent a true microcosm of the 
nation. A full description of the adult sample will be found 
Bt the end of this report. 

A separate survey was undertaken to learn the views of 
professional educators. This sample embraced 306 edu^ 
cators {teachers, assistant principals, principals, adminls^ 
trators, superintendents). These persons also were inter- 
viewee/ in every area of the country and in all types of 
communities. 

The Interviewing Form-. Questions included in the 
questionnaire were selected after several pretests conducted 
by the field staff maintained by the Gallup organizations, 

Tinm of Interviewing. The field work for this study was 
conducted during the period of May 11 through 13, 1973, 



Major Problems Confronting 
The Public Schools in 1973 

When the public is asked to name the most ^important 
problems confrontinH the public schools m their 
community, discipline leads the list - as it has four out of 
the last five years. 

There has been a slight change, however. The percentage 
of respondents naming discipline is not quite so high as it 
was in 1969, a period of turmoil in the colleges and 
universities. But rising in the list, and now in second place, 
is the complex of problems arising from integration/segrega^ 
tion. Five years ago these rdciai issues were fifth on the list 
of problems. 

In the 1969 survey, the use of drugs by students Wds 
mentioned by very few. In the 1973 survey, drug use is 
mentioned by enough respondents to place it fifth in the 
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list of problemi. In 1969 lack of proper school facilities was 
second in the list; now this problem has dropped to ninth 
plici, 

Problemi do change, it can be seen, even in a relatively 
short period of time. Unfortunately, the two problems 
which head the list today = discipline and racial disorder ^ 
are the very stuff from which front-page newspaper articles 
are born. This bad publicity has had a marked influence on 
the public, as survey results show, and especially on those 
persons who do not have children in the schools and who 
must rely to a greater extent, therefore, on the media for 
their information about the public schools. 

Here is the list of problems confronting the public 
schools, In order of mentions for 1973: 

1, Lack of discipline 

2. Integration/segregation problems 

3, Lack of proper financial support 

4. Difficulty of getting ''good*' teachers 

5, Use of drugs 

6. Size of school/classes 
X. Poor curriculum 

8, Parents' lack of interest 

9, Lack of proper facilities 
10, School board policies 

When professional locators were asked the same ques- 
tion, their replies in general agree with the public's, with. a 
few notable differences. For example, lack of proper 
financial support rates as the number one problem with this 
group, and the lack of good teachers number eight. The 
educators would include pupils' lack of interest along with 
parents' lack of interest among the top 10 problems. 



In What Ways Are the Local 
Public Schools Particularly Good? 

. Having directed the thinking of respondents to the 
problems - to what is wrong with the public schools ^ it 
was only proper to ask those include in the survey to tell 
what they thought was right Here are their answers, listed 
in order of mentions; 
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1. The curriculum 

2. The teacheri 

3. School facilities 

4. Epctracurrjcular activities 

5. Up-to-date teaching methods 

6. Absence of raciai conflicts 

7. Good administration 

ProfBSilonal educators name the 0°°^ P°l"» '^"^^^ 
Bublic schools in about this same order. They head the.r list 
w!!h 'Sod teachers" and place both up^to^date teaching 
methods and good administration higher on the^ hm 

. In an earlier survey report the absence of °b,Bct^B 
criteria in judging the public schools was noted. The same 
ob^n,^ ion hold? for the present study. Factors that would 
beTmportant in a program of accountability are seldom, if 
ever, mentioned. 

Changes of Attitude in Recent Years 

included in the present sun.ey was °» f " 
revealing questions asked in this series of annual surveys. 

In recent years has your overall attitude toward 
the public schools in your aommunity become more 
favorable or less favorable? 

Reolies to this question, and analysis of the reasons why 

;i^f-im=^^^^ 

have become more favorable in their vi^s ^' = 

schools- in recent years; those who hav? no children in 

'"p-Jfi'^nir « ^about evenly divided « 
tho'e whoi views have become more favorable and those 
whose views have become less favorable, 
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Here are the results by groups: 



PHth Annual Poll 



Nitional 
Totals 
1J27 

% 



Attitudts Toward 

S^hooli 
Bedoming more 

fivorable 
Bgcoming ttis 

favorebje 
No change/ 

no opinion 



32 

36 

32 
100 



No Children 
In Sqhoeli 
928 

% 



25 
38 



37 
100 



Public 
Sdhool 
Farentt 

% 



42 



31 



27 
100 



Priyitf 
ScHoqI 
Parents 
124 

% 



31 



46 

23 
100 



Profes^ 
sional 
Edu€3tors 
3M 

% 



39 



41 



20 
100 



it can be argued that, of the groups named above, the 
bast judge of the public schools should be the parents of 
children who are now attending these schools. And the 
weight of their opinion is clearly on the favorable side. 

From this, it might be assumed that an Information 
program that gives the public a better idea of what the 
schools are doing, and trying to do, would have an 
important impact on the general public's views. 



Sources of Information About the Schools 

For the general public, the best source of information 
about the public schools In their communities js the 
students themselves. Of the media, the best source of 
information is clearly the newspapers. The broadcast 
media — radio and television — are cited by only half as 
many. 

Parents of students rank second as a source of informa= 
tion, with teachers and the school board receiving the same 
number of mentions. What the survey findings seem to 
indicate, therefore, is that attitudes about the quality of the 
local schools are based upon information gained from many 
sources: the firsthand experience of students and teachers 
and from other parents, as well as from the media of 
communication, especially newspapers. The question; 
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What are the souraei of information you use to 
judge tte quality of schools in your eommunlty; that 
is, when do you get your information about the 
sehoolsr 



The results: 



N 



Natjonai 
Totili 
^ 1,627 

% 



No Childnn 
In Schools 
928 

% 



Public 
School 

620 

% 



Private 
School 
-Parent! 
124 

% 



Profis^ 
sional 
Educators 
306 

% 



SeurE8i of 
Information 

Studgnti 
Nivvipiptrs 
School boird/ 

faculty 
Parents of 

itudents 
Othir adults In 

connmunity 
Radio and/or 

television 
Other 
PTA 

Undtsignated 
ITotali exceed 100% beeaute of multiple reiponses 



43 


35 


56 


48 


48 


38 


42 


33 


41 


34 


33 


24 


45 


46 


82 


33 


31 


35 


41 


39 


23 


24 


22 


20 


27 


20 


25 


14 


18 


21 


12 


17 


13 


15 


20 


3 




7 


5 


1 


4 


6 


2 


2 


1 



Diipiplina 

Becau^ discipline so regulatly leads the public's list of 
''problems" of the public schools, an attempt was made to 
probe Into the meaning attached to this word by the public. 
Respondents were therefore asked this open-ended ques^ 
tioni 

When we talk about ''diiciplins'' in the schools, 
just what does this nriean to you? 

The following statements convey some idea of the wide 
range of views: 

"Discipline Is respect for the teacher on the part of the 
child; and respect for the child on the part of the teacher/' 

"Learning taking place without confusion." 
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"Keeping children so Interested in what they are learning 
that obeying the rules is almost automatic," 

"Discipline is self-control and a proper respect for other 
students, for those in authority." 

"Without discipline neither school nor society can exist 
The world would be bedlam/' 

"Proper discipline makes children happier When they 
run wild, they are undone by the confusion they create." 

IViost respondents see discipline as a matter of obeying 
rules, respecting views of parents, teachers, and others in 
authority, and being considerate of fellow students who 
wish to learn in a peaceful atmosphere. 

While law and order have become almost code words for 
the conservative viewpoint in politics, the basic concept is 
held in high regard by the public. In fact, in the 1972 
survey, when asked to choose from a list of nine goals of 
education, the public placed "teaching students to respect 
law and authority" as the top goal for students in grades 
7 12. 



Are High Schools Getting Too Large? 

In the 1950s James Conant argued persuasively that high 
schools should be large because only the iarye high schools 
could afford to have special courses in sj)ecial subjects, 
since small high schools would not have enough students 
interested in these fields to warrant separate clpsses. 

Apparently the tide has turned. Toddy all groups, 
including professional educators, are of the opinion that 
schools are too large; only a relatively small percentage hold 
that they are not big enough. 

The ideal size of a school usually gets related in the 
typicil person's mind to the si^e of school that he attended. 
To minimize this factor, a question was designed that 
sought to remove the issue at least one step from the 
respondent's own experience. The question that proved 
best, after testing, is as follows: 

In some areas of the U.S., new towns and cities ar^ 
being built. This gives city planners the opportunity 
tp build school facilitiis that^are "juit right" in siie. 
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What do you think would be the ^Mdeal" number of 
studinti in a high school? 

After this question was asked, a second question sought 
to elicit opinions on the general issue of- whether high 
schools are too large or not large enough. Replies to the 
latter question show that major groups making up the 
public agree quite closely. Professional educators show even 
a larger proportion holding the view that schools are too 

" large. 

Here is the question; 

Do you think high schools today are getting too 
large or aren't they large enough? 



Goitrng too 

large 
Not Uirge 

enough 
Juit right 
No opiruon 



Natisnal 
Totals 
1,627 

% 

57 

13 
15 
1J_ 

100 



No Childrgn 
In Sehopls 
928 

% 

5S 

12 
IS 
18 



Publio 
Sohool 
Psrenls 

620 

% 

60 

14 
15 
11 



lOO 



100 



Privite 
SchoDl 
Parents 
124 

% 

61 

12 
15 
12 

100 



Profei- 
sional 
Edueators 
306 

% ■ 

76 



9 
99' 



*Where Sum of pyrcenitsgei 



m columns (Iqh^ foi 



toial 100%, !l iS 



duK to rounding of the figurtjH. 



Whin the views of oM persons who gave a figure which 
fBpresented, for them, .the ideal size of a high school in b 
"new citv." the mediin figure turns out to be 500, 



Does Class Size Make a Difference? 

While recent resQarch findings point to the fact that, 
within certain limits, size of class makes little difference m 
student achievement, the general public is still convinced 
that sn.allBr classes make "a greHt deal of difference -a 
view shared by the professional educators who participated 

in this survey. l. u i- i 

Every major group in the population holds the belief 
that student achievement is related to class size, The 
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question asked respondents was this: 

In some school districts, the typicat class has as 
many ai 35 students; in other districts, only 20, In 
regard to the achievement or progress of students, do 
you think small claiiei make a great deal of differ^ 
ence, little difference, or no difference at all? 









PubllE 


Private 


Prof®i= 




fyptipnal 


No Children 


SeNqoI 


School 


sional 




Totals 


In SEhoQls 


Parenti 


Parents 


Educators 




■ 1.627 


928 


620 ' 


124 


306 






% 




% 


% 


A great deal of 












dif ferencB 


79 


/5 


83 


87 


SB 


Little difference 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


7 


1 1 


No flifferencu 


6 


8 


4 


d 


1 


No cspinion 


4 


6 


2 








100 


100 




100 


99^ 



'Due to rounciing 



Money Spent Related to Student Achievement 

Just as some studies hiisjn shown that student achieve^ 
ment is not closely related to class size, so ottier studies 
have shown that the amount of money spent per cfiild on 
his education — again within certain limits ■- bears little 
relationship to the child's progress in school. Since this 
research will almost certainly he a feictor in future 
consideration of the financial needs of the public schools, it 
is important to discover how tfie f)ublic feels on this issue. 
Is quality of education closely correlated in the public's 
thinking with the amount a school ciistrict spends on the 
educational program per child?. 

The answers bring to light a nurnl)er of interesting 
differences between the generEil |3uljlic and the educators - 
and reveal some inconsistency in the tfiinking of the average 
citizen on this matter. 

Professional eciucators say that the additional e^pendi^ 
tyre of money per child makes a ''great difference/' The 
public is evenly divided as to whether It makes a "great 
difference" or "little difference." If those who answer "no 
difference" are added to those who say "little difference," 
then a plurality of the public could be said to hold the view 
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that additional expenditures by school districts make little 
or no difference, And yet these same respondonts, in a 
related question, held that small classes were Important to 
educational quality and ro student achievement. 

What this means, It seems reasonable to assume, is that 
the public has not yet connected school expenditures per 
child to class size. 

The question was stated in this fashion: 

In some school distflcti, about $600 is spent per 
child per school year; lome sehool distrleti spend 
more than $1,200. Do you think this additional 
expenditure of money makes a great deal of differ- 
ence In the achievement or progress of students - or 
little difference? 

Here are the answers: 



Public FfivaiB 
National No Children SchoQl School 
TtjtaU IfiSchoois Parenli 
1,627 92B 620 

% % % 



difference 

No differunqg 
Don't know 



39 
38 
10 
13 

1 on 



Profei- 
iional 
PafanU iducators 



1 1 

1 5 

100 



45 
8 

n 

1 on 



124 

% 

AO 
30 

1 1_ 
100 



306 

% 



50 
25 



10 
100 



State Financial Help to Schools 

The suggestion^ that stale governments incfease taxes to 
pay more of the cost of local schools is voted down by the 
public by a 5:4 ratio. Professional educators, on the other 
hand, like the idea, and cast a vote of more than 2 to 1 in 
favor of the proposal. 

In last year's survey it was discovered that if a definite 
promise is made that local property taxes will be reduced, 
the public would favor shifting more of the costs of 
operating the local schools to the state government. But 
without such a promise, the public opposes the plan. 

The question this year was stated as follows; 
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It has bflin suggfitgd that state govirnment 
through increaied taxes pay more of tht cost of local 
fchoo! ex^niai. Would yew favor or oppose an 
Inarease in state taxes for this purpose? 
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The 1972qu^ion wbs; 

It has been suggested that state ta?<es be increased 
for everyone in order to let the state government pay 
a greater shart of school expense and to reduce local 
property taxes. Would you favor an incfease in state 
taxes so that real estate taxes could be lowered on 
local property? 

The results: 
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Satisfaction with Curriculum 

Parents of school children = both thoH*^ whose ahildren 
are now attendincj the public schools and those with 
childfen m private or paroch?,!} schools = say they are 
satisfied with their children's t^uurses When asked if their 
hum and dauyhters are leaf nine] rne things yoii believe 
(theyl should." more thar- eight tn 10 parents of chrldren 
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in the public schools say yes. Parents with childrui, n 
private or independent schools expre^ their satisfaction at 
an even higher level. 
The question ; 

Now. thinking about your oldest child in school 
(elomentarY, junior or senior high - not colleye); Do 
you think he (she) h learning the things you beMeve 
he (she) should be learning? 



No 
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A second quesiion asked d the child (the uldest unu in 
puhlir school) is happy going to schooL or whether he (of 
she) attends school simply because he (she) is required to 
do so Equally high oerceniages of parents say yes to this 
question Only one parent in seven (14%) reports that the 
child in question goes to school only because he must. 
These results need to be interpreted carefully. There are 
many degrees of liking; d 3 parent docs not meet ac^ve 
resistance from the child, he ,s likuly to assume that the 
child hkes school. 

But even taking the results at face value, the fact that 
one child m seven qoes to school otily because he is 
fequirud to presents a maior problem for the schools, 
especially if children In this category are disruptive and the 
source of many discipline problems. 
The question: 

Is he (she) happy to go to school that is, does he 
(she) go to school because he (she) wanis to go or 
simply because he (she) is required to attend? 
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More Emphasis to Career Education 

Few proposals receive such overwhelmfng approval 
today as the suggestion that schools give more emphasis to 
a study of trades, professions, and businesses to help 
students decide on their careers. Nine in 10 persons in all 
major groups sampled in this survey My they would like to 
have the schools give more emphasis to this part of the 
educational program. 

And most of those who vote for this greater emphasif 
say that this program should start with junior and senior 
high school although many professional educators think it 
should start even earlier — In the elementary grades. 

The question: 



Should pyblic schooli give more emphasis to a 
study of trades, professions, and businesses to help 
stydents decldi on their careers? 
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Alternative Schools 

The surveys conductyd in this five-year series have 
indicated that the public is usually sympathetic to new 
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educational ideas, especially if the^ innovations repr«sent d 
solution, in whole or in part, to a situation that needs 
correcting. The public*s attitude can be summed up in a 
statement which comes frequentiv from respondents who 
are being asked to express their views on a new proposal: 
"Something must be done and nothing will bu lost in giving 
this [plan or proposal 1 a try," 

The American public, it has been found in countless 
surveys, is pragmatic. If a plan works, that's fine; if it 
doesn't, get rid of it. And the people want to be ttiu judge 
as to whether or not it works. 

Throughout the nation the press reports the difficulties 
schools are having with racial problems, school dropouts, 
discipHrte, and juvenile delinquency; the public is ready to 
try any solution that gives hope in sol j these problems. 
One of the solutions is the alternativu school, and the 
public seems ready to give it a try - and to judge later how 
well it works. 

The plans now being tried in various areas of the nation 
all vary in some manner; for this reason the question put to 
the public in describing the alternalive school had to be 
stated in a very generali/ed form. It was stated as follows: 

For students who are not interested in, or are 
bored with, the usual kind of education, it has been 
pfopoied that new kinds of local schools be estab^ 
lished. They usually place more responsibility upon 
the student for what he learns and how he learns it. 
Some use the community as their laboratory and do 
not use the usual kind of classrooms. Do you think 
this is a good idea or a poor idea? 
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educators, who are much more familiar with this idea than 
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t' s general puonc, give It an evan highgr vcte of approvaL 



Parenti' Right To Sue 

At least one suit has been filed against a t.'.f:. school 
district by the parents of a student who I-;- net been 
^^^S^^ read after a number of years in schorl 

The question arisrs as to whether trm pubHc believes thbt 
some kind jf accoui;tCi£j-Hty should he irnposed by legal 
action. 

Fortunately, at least for those in charge of schooi 
financing, the public votes no on this issue by a substantial 
majority. Least in favor, as one might expect, are profes- 
sional educators, who vote the suggestion down 5-1. 

However if even one parent in 100 holds to this view, 
future trouble rnay be in store for the schools. Parents of 
children now in the public schools vote 28% in favor of this 
idea to 64% against. 

The question: 

Do you think parents should have the right to sue 
a school district if a student of normal intelligence 
and without phyiical diiabilities reaches the sixth 
grade without being able to read? 
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Attitudes Toward School Integration 

Professional educators and parents with one or more 
children now attending public school are more inclined 
than other respdndents to say that not enough Is being 
done to integrate the schools throughout the nation. 
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While the overall vote shows slightly more holcimg the 
view that less should be done to integrate the schools, it is 
worth noting that attitudes toward integration are far less 
antagonistic than attitudes toward ^ busing. The two - 
intigration and busing - should not be confused. While 
busing is one way to bring about integration, polls have 
consistently shown an overwhelming majority of Americans 
opposed to achieving Integration in this manner. Far too 
many parsons considering this problem confuse ends with 
means. 

The question asked; 

Now. a question about how vou ^eel about school 
integfation. Do you believe more should be dona ^ or 
less should be done = to integrate the schools 
throughout the nation? 
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All respondents were asked if they felt differently about 
integration now than they did a few years ago. Most said 
their views hadn't changed; only one person m six said he 
had changed his views in recent years. When the views of 
persons in this group are examined, responses show a shght 
change against integration. 



Should Children Start School at Age 4? 

The proposal to have children start school at ago 4 arises 
with increasing frequency. Such a plan would^ ^^^'^'"^^ 
some authorities, make it possible to end schooling at the 
age of 17 for the typical student, thus permitting him to go 
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to work or enter college a year earlier. But generally it is 
defended on other grounds. 

The proposal still does not meet with majority ipproval 
on the part of the public — or, for that matter; of 
professional educators. 

Moreover, there is no survey evidence to indicate a trend 
in the direction of support for such a plan. In the sun/ey 
conducted in 1972, the vote in favor of this proposal was 
32%, with 64% opposed and 4% with no opinion. Com^ 
parable figures for this year are: 3TO in favor, 64% 
opposed, and 6% with no opinion. 

The question: 

Some educatori have proposed that chiidren start 
ichool one year earlier, that is, at age 4, Would you 
approve or disapprove of such a plan in this commu^ 
nity? 
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In private schools, where the pruciice of starting children 
at age 4 is more common/the idea of introducing this plan 
In the public schools receives a higher approval vote. 



Why Do Families Move to the Suburbs? 

One of the most pronounced changes in America is the 
continued shift of population from the inner cities to the 
suburbs. Are the residents of big cities moving to suburbia 
because of the schools, the crime and drug problems, or 
what? If it is primarily to obtain a better education, then, 
In theory at least, the shift in population mfg^t be halted 
by improvement in the quality of city schools. 

To discover the reasons, an open question was framed 
that offered respondents freedom to answer in terms of the 
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motivations of other people, but which actually cuh be 
presumed to fit their own thinking. 

interestingly, education does not emerge as the prime 
motive. In fact, it is relatively far down the list, even with 
parents of school children. 

The reasons most often cited for this population shift 
largely concern congestion - the desire to escape to places 
less affected by the pollution and crowded living conditions 
found in large cities. 

Other studies have shown that the century old trend 
from country to city has been reversed, and that the public 
not only wants to move from large cities to suburban areas, 
but from medium-size cities to smaller cities, and from 
smaller cities to the open countryside. 

Parents of children now In the public schools give the 
following reasons for the shift from the big cities to the 
suburban communities, listed in order of mention: 

1. Congestion/noise/pollution 

2. Fear of crime 

3. To get away from minorittes 

4. More desirable housing 

5. Better educational opportunities 

Professional educators, on the other hmi\, ratu educa= 
tion higher on their list of reasons why people are moving 
from the big cities to the suburbs. 



The Important of Education to Succesi 

For decades the American public has regarded education 
as the royal road to success. There is little evidence that this 
attitude is changing, despite some current theories that 
genetics and home environment are the controlling factors. 
The groCJp that shows most evidence of growing doubt is 
the group made up of professional educators. Some of their 
disillusionment can be eKplained, perhaps, by the lack of 
interest on the part of some students who stay in school 
only because the law requires it. 

The question: 

How important are schools to one's future sue- 
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eels — extremely jmportant, fairly important, not too 
importint? 
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" Due to rDunding 



When asked if their feelings had changed over the years 
about the Importance of education, only one In five replied 
in the affirmative. However, in the case of professional 
educatori the proportion is nearly three in 10, and among 
this group the majority feel that education is Zeis important 
today. By contrast, fewer members of the general public 
say their views on the importance of education have 
changed. Of those whose views have change, the great 
majority say it has been to str&ngthen their belief in 
education as a key to one's future success. 



Is Education Battei or Worse 
Than in Your Day? 

Solid agreement is registered by all groups on the 
question of whether children today get a better education 
than their parents did. The answer Is "better" by a 
substantial margin = Those who are In a position to be best 
Informed ^ those parents who have one or more children in 
the public schools — vote more than 3 to 1 that schools are 
better today than in their time. Even those who report that 
in recent years their attitudes have become less favorable 
are still inclined to say that the schools are better than they 
were when they attended. 

The question: 
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As you look on your owwi ilemantary and high 
sohoot ^ucatjon, is it your Impreiiion that children 
today get a bettir — or worse — eduaation than you 
did? 
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When asked to' give reasons why they think children 
today get a better - or worse - education than in earlier 
years, those who have children now in the public schools 
gave these reasons, which are listed in order of mentions: 

1. Wider variety of subjects offered 

2. Better facilities/equipment 

3. Setter teaching methods 

4. Better qualified teachers 

5. Equal opportunities for all students 

When those who say that education today is inferior to 
that received in earlier years, the reasons offered for this 
view are: 

1, Less discipline 

2, Lower education standards and requirements 

3, Less interest on the part of students 

4, Less interest on the part of teachers 

5, Too many irrelevant subjects offered 

Detailed and different breakdowns of some of the 
responses to 1973 poll questions are provided in this 
section as a supplement to tables already presented. 

The Maior Problems 

What do you think are the big^st problems 
with which the public schools in this commu- 
nity must deal? 
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Whaf s Right with the Schools? 

In your own ppiriion, in what ways are your 
local public schools particularly good? 

Public Private ProfeS' 
National No Children School School iional 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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(Contmuwd from pmceding page) 
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Chingts In Attitudes In Recent Years 

The basic table indicating whether public attitudei 
toward the ichooli have became more or less favorable 
appears earlier. The following table provides a different 
kind of breakdown: by city size and area of the country. 

Overall Attitude Toward Sahools 

Mora Ltes 
Pereant Favor^ Fivor- No Don't 
Totals able aW« Changa Know 
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• The table below indicatii sources of school information 
,identiflid by thos& who SBid 'their opinions about schooi 
quaf/ty havB changed in rBcent years. It ajpplementi the 
©arllir table reporting attitude changes of all respondentia 
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Art High Schools Getting Too Large? 

Responses to the question of Ideal size for high schools 
were reported earlier. A different kind of breakdovyn is 
present^ below. 
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Size of Today's Schools 
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Moniy Spent Related to Student Achievement 

The public's'perception of the effects on pupil achieve- 
ment of different school spending levels was treated earlier. 
Here is a different kind of breakdown, suggesting that the 
higher the respondent's education level, the more likely he 
is to believe that additional money spent on ih*^ >'^is will 
improve student achievement. 

Additional Expenditure of Money Helps ' 
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Totals Dfial Little *:u Know ^, 
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% w % % % % 
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More Emphasis to Career Education 

Respondents who agreed thaMareer education should 
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Why Do Families Move to the Suburbs? 

The Qjes?ion and a detailed breakdown of the revalorises 
follow: 

As you know, many familiei living in the big 
citiei of the nation are moving to the suburbs. 
Why, in your opinion, are they doing this? 
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The Importance of fi du uion to Success 
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Is Education Better or Worse 
Thaf. in Your Day? 

Additional breakdowns of the response t') u question 

1 7 7 
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Wayi in Which Today^s Education Is Better 

An earlier table shows that 61% of all respondents 
thought elementary and secondary hool children today 
get a better educatton than the respondents themselves difl 
Asked in what ways the schools are now hotter/ they 
replied as follows: 
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Those who answered tluu educatiOfi js worse todc^y 
gave these feasons; 



QitiUp PoHi oi Aitltudei Toward Edueitlon, 1969'1978 
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Analysis of R. .pondents 

National Adults 

JO children in school 
Public school pare! 
Parochial and private school parents 



57% 
38%" 



^TntaU ^xceiMi 43% bBcmi^P snm,^ pHri^nts have childfon mtendmg 
mory than one kind of %chiiO\. 

A key element in making comparisons with earlier years 
is to keep constant the number nf persons with no children 
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in schooL This has been done by e ^iimple weighting process 
carried out by the computer. 
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Chaptor 7 

Sixth Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 974 



Purpoie of the Study 

T 

I hi pftffnt lurvfv is the sixth annual lurvey sponsored 
by CFK Ltd. Thi %Qnm has sought to mQasure and to 
reoord tht ittitudts of citizens of the nation in respect to 
thi Ir public ichooll. 

Each yiir effort hei been made to probi opinions on 
those isiuis which seem to be of greatest concern to 
educatofi and to the general public. The six^year record 
thus rtflira the ehsnging problems that conf ronf schools. 

To gisurt that the survey did enribrice areas of maior 
interest, the staff of CFK Ltd. lought guidance from 
leading educators of the nation. This year the group 
•ncluded T.H. iell, superintendent. Granite School District. 
Salt Like City, Utah; iarl W. irakken, superintendent, 
Irxiependent bchool District 381, i.akg County, Two 
Harbors, Minn.; B. Frank Brown, division director, 
1/D/E/A, Melbourne, Fja,: George L. Brown, escecutive 
director, Metro Denvir Urban Coalition, Dunver, Colo., and 
member, Colorado State Senate; Ramon C Cortines, 
suptrintendi t. Pasadena Unifi^ School District, Pas^^rtpr^a. 
Gafif.; Stanley M. ilim, editor. Phi D§ltB Kappan, Bloorti= 
Ington, Ind.; WIIMann ^ Ellena, superintendent, Charlortei 
villi Public Schools, Charletteiville, Va.; Ernest Jones, 
diputy super intendent, Si. Louis Public Schoois. St.. Louis. 
Mo.; Richard Koeppe, superintendent. Cherry Creek School 
District, Denvtf, Colo,; and Witlifim Maynard, principal, 
Cio High School, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
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^^'the itslfi of CFK Ltd. and tno Gallup organization 
thank the par,icip«nts cited above for their valUBble 
sugflestioni. 



Resaar !i Procedure 



The Bamplt. As in iarlitr itudiis, the sample usid in this 
lurvey is doscribid ai a modified probibility sample of the 
nation. A total of 702 adults (18 vesrs and old-., 
compfisid the cros. . "Ction Personil interviewing w 
conducted in ill areas of the natior. ind in proportion to 
popuU- >n tiie. A total of 335 intervievviri in ai many 
artas -selected by strict random wmpling techniques- 
took part in the survey. 

This year a separate survey w., .dert.>ken to gath., 
view* of high school juniors and iomofs. The sample , 
consisted of 250 students, one young man or woman ■ 
selected in this number of the inte-viswing areas described 
above Since this sample is relet^.ely smc". greater allow- 
ance must obviously be made tor variation due to samp,. 
!,ie Many of the same questions .-k i of the adult, were 
asked of these students Therc(:.-H, .ujmparisons tmh \v 
made of their views and thosH of the g«n«ral public- 

T,me of Interflowing. The held work for thu prns.mt 
survey was earned ou, Uu-mg th« period of May 10 through 
May 12, 1974. 

All questions suygeSl^Hi for ih. sufvOV went thr„u,„. , 
'creening process. Early m the year a question„.jn was 
prepared and pretestid with typical citizens. Five such tests 
were undertaken before the inturviewmg form employed in 
the national study wa. sent to the nationwide intu, viewing 
organization maintained by the Gc.llup group. 
' It is essential to poirit out that findings apply to the 
.-.ition is a whole and not to any state or local communuy. 
I oca! surveys, employing the same questions, can be made 
to determine how any single community compares with the 

national norm. . ^ * „ 

A report of how different groups within the popula.um 
responded to certain questions li included in the findings 
particularly when statistical brtakdowns by groups shed 
additional light on the public's thinking. 
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Major Problems Confronting 
The Public Schools in 1974 



Lack of discipline in the public schools again heads the 
list of problems cited most often by survey respondents. 
Discipline ^ltiS, in f?ct, been named the number one 
problem ")f Uie schools in five of the last six years. New 
evidence oi it'. .' nportance comes from the special survey of 
high school jut jrs and seniors. An even higher percentage 
of this group nzmes discipline as the leading problem faced 
by the local schools. 

No statistically significant change is found in the 
problems cited in 1973 and those in 1974, although there 
are a few changes in the ranking of the first 10 problems. 
Here, in order of mentions, are the first 10 for the year 
1974: 

1 . Lack of discipline 

2. Integration /segregation problems 

3. Lack of proper financial support 

4. Use of drugs 

5. Difficulty of getting "good" teacf^v; ^ 

6. Size of school/classes 

7. Parents' lack of interest 

8. School board policies 

9. Poor curriculum 

10. Lack of proper facilities 

It is noteworthy thai three & rour problems 

relate in various ways to the prjx/,^:f. of rituUfint be- 
havior - the kind of trouble the* r: .^-;^- ihi front pages of 
the newspapers. In fact, slightly ^nore than half of all, 
mentions fall into this categorv vpposed to nnentions 
of concerns traditionally asiocia* ' r^c.ication and the 

schools. 

Students themselves name same three problems : 
discipline, racial problems, and drug use. 



Those who participated in the planning of the present 
survey expressed the concern ttiat a growing problem 
within the school is crime. Two questions, therefore, were 
added to the present study to determine the impressions of 
the public in this matter. 

The first question a'ked; 

From what you have heard or read, is it your 

impression that stealing (money, clothes, lunches. 



Crime Within the School 
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books, etc.) goos on a great deal, some, or very little 
in the local public schools? 



The second question asked: 

Are student gangs that dijtupi the school or 
bother other students a big problem, somewhat of a 
problem, or not a problem* in the local public 
schools? 
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The findings are disturbing, and suggest thdt something 
must be ti.ne if the public's confidence and respect for the 
school is to remain at a high levt^l. Critics will almost 
certainly Point to Jfte schools as a breeding ground for 
crime and violence and for future Watergates. 

Analysis of the finding by areas of the nation and by size 
of city sheds further light on the problem of crime wichin 
the schools. 

The question: 

From what you have heard or read, is it youf 
impression that stealing (money, clothrs, lunches, 
books, etc.) goes on a great deal, some, or very little 
in the local public schools? 
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Are student gangi that disrupt the sahool or 
bother other students a big problem, lomewhat of a 
problim, or not a problem in the local pubfic 
schools? 
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What Tc Da with the Noninterested Studem 

ImpQrUnt in dealing with discipline 1^ th^ question of 
what to do with the nudent sr/ho is not intereited m school 
work and who. mmm^enm. is Pro^^e to be a trouble- 
maker Many iducaiori havi tug^ested thpt such stud^ls 
be ^ermitt^d to' l^ave ichool rather than waite the^r 
timp - and that of other ttudents by rimaining la schooL 

The pubnri has not gcc^epted m 9o\nX of view, ch.efly 
b^ciusi no agency is prepared to take responsibn-w for 
thoie rtteased from school. 

The main qutflion: 

Somt studtnts h^^i ns mtirest Hi school werU as 
now effafed m lUnmr and senior hiih icheo! arvS they 
b«c^™ 1 problem, Hife ii^e some ways that ha^e 
b^en proposed for deaOng with these students. Will 
you talhme in the c^se of each propPtal whemer or 
not you approve of H? 

The subquesiion; ■ > 

PermH tli^st itiidents to quit school? 

N itiunel Totals 
% 

Appfovfi 



iOO 



When the lame question was put to the spedal sample of 
high school juniors and seniors, a significantly dlfterem 
reiponse was obtained. More th.n twic^^as many h.gh 
school luniors and seniors wou.d permit a ^1^^];'' ^^ 
school ^44%, to be exact. Moreovar, 22% of those 
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intervMiwed say they would prefer to taki 4 fulUtimi job 
rather than to cofttinui in schooL 
The question: 

!f you could git a good full-time ^th, would you 
preftr taking the job or would you prefer to nontirtue 
going to school? 

Prefer fuIMime iQb 
Prtfir te eontlnui >^ho£^l 

100 

The burden, therefore, rests with the school to devilop 
ways to deal with ^hii problem. In the present survey, five 
different proposals for dealing with these students were 
offered = in addition to one which would permit the 
student to quit schooL Interestingly, the public approves of 
each of the five proposals by 3 heavy majority. 

Of the five proposals offered, the one receiving the 
highest favorable vote calls for speciai courses which woUid 
train students for jobs. 

Another plan that both students and their eiders favor 
offers a middle ground. This plan would have ''business and 
industries'' provide on^he-job training as a substitute for 
regular school. Freiumably, under this plan the si^hool 
would keep a close check on the student. 

'A plan that would offer a work study program with 
one^half day spent in school and the other half at ^raining 
on the job produces a favorable response from 86% of the 
general public, 90% of high school juniors and seniors. 

Giving school credit for volunteer work done during the 
school day with an approved o»'gani?ation, such as a local 
hospital, day care center, and the like - appeals to a large 
majority, as do special school programs designed especially 
for students with out of the-o^dinary interests an'd talents. 

The conclusion that setms warranted, at least from th^ 
public's viewpoint, is that the schools of the nation have a 
*green light to devise programs that will permit high school 
students to spend a great deal of their time outside the 
school with on-the-job training or doing the kind of 
volunteer work that will lead to a job. But the schools must 
be reiponsibte for executing the plan and seeing to it that 
students don't use the plan as a way of escaping from 
work either in school or on the job, 
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The main questloni 

Some studints have ne intirtst In school work as 
now offf red m junior and senior high ichool and thiy 
begomt i problem.* Here are some ways that have 
been proposed for dealing with thise students. Will 
you tell me in the case of each proposal whether or 
not you approve of It? 

The subquestion: 

Have businesses and industries provide on the-Job 
training as a substitute for reiuiar school. 



Approve 
Disapprdvi 

Don't know/no gniwef 
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The subqueition: 

Have social training courses which would prepare 
them for jobs. 

High School 
Natisnal JunioriSi 



AppfOvH 
Disapprove 

Don*t know/no answer 



The subquistion: 



Totals ienio^ 

% ^ % 

4 1 
1 00 



100 



Have a work study program day at ichool, !4 
day on-the-job training). 



Approve 
^ Disapprove 
Don't know/no inswtr 
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The ^ubquastlo^: 

Give sohool credit for volunteer work during the 
sehool day with an spproyed organization such ai a 
foeaf hospiul, day-care einter, and the like, 

Htgh SchoQj 



Nations^ Juniyr^ ii 

Totali Seriiori 

% % 

Approve 77 23 

Don't kriQviv/no ini^^r 6 2 

100 100 



The subquestion^ 

Have leparate programi for itudents with out of- 



tha-ordmary intirests and taients. 



High Seheai 

Mationat Junisn Si 

Totals Sanlsfs 

% % 

Approve 79 83 

DisupprGvi 14 13 

Dsn't know/ne answir 7 4 

1^ ^,Q0 



Automatic Promotion 



The poh'cy of automatic promotion finds little lupport 
throughQut the nation, A slightly higher percentage of high 
school juniors and laniors than adults support this ldea> but 
even among this group only 10% favor automatic promo- 
tion as opposed to 87% who favor a plan that would require 
a student to repeat couries that he failed but permit him to 
go on to the ne^t year in the subjects that he passed. 

The question: 

Somi students are not able to keep up with their 
cfaismatei and therefore fail their work. Which of 
these two ways of dealing with this problem do you 
prefer? 

High Sehooi 



Nstisnai Juniori §i 

Tptuli Seniors 

% % 

AutQmaiie pramotien 7 iq 

Rapeat foMfd eoufies 90 87 

No Opmron 3 3 

100 100 
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How To Handle the Recalcitrant Student 

While the nonintereited student poses a special prdblem, 
what to do with the ricalcitrant student presents a more 
vexing discipline issue. Complicating matters, the courts 
and school boards have set gyidelines in many comnnunities, 
with the result that teachers and administrators are at a loss 
to know how to deal with a student who consistently 
refuses to obey orders. Obviously, disciplinary action must 
take acGSunt of community attitudes. 

With this fact in mind, an effort was made in the present 
study to gain some insight into the public's viev\^. The 
question was posed: '*What should be done with a high 
school student who refuses to obey his teachers?" 

Oddly enough, parents of school children and high 
school luniors and seniors take a more punitive attitude 
than do persons who have no children in school, Slightiy 
more than half (57%) of the parents of school children 
interviewed said they would expei the student, see that he 
spent extra time in school, or recommended that he be 
paddled. Those who opted for a type of rehabilitation 
("counsel/* "work=study program,'^ "change of teachers or 
courses/^ ^'transfer to another school/' "discussions with 
teachers and principals/' *Mnvolvement of parents/' and 
similar remedial measures) constitute 59%. 



Participation in Sports by Girls 

A maiority of the general public sees nothing wrong with 
permitting girls to participate in noncontact sports on the 
lame teams with boyi- Noncontact sports, our interviewers 
explained, are such sports ar^ track, tennis, golf, basebaH, 
and the Uke, 

MoTiover, the tsuu; 5 voi^s favorably (88%) on giving 
girls' athletic Ihe sam?^ ^md of finianciai ummi that 
given boyj. 

Hig^i ichool jyniofs and seniors are ^v©n more m ^avor 0? 
allQvfing gifts to participate ir\ noncc^ntact spom on the 
sam;!; t^ams with b^ys tti^in their elders > 

The queiyoni 

Should iirls pemit«^ to participate m non- 
eomact Iparts ^ trank, tennis, basabali and the 
mM ^ on the samt teams with boyi? 
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High School 



NatfonBl Juniors gi 

Tstili Sonisrs 

% % 

Yei, in fivor 59 76 

No, oppsied 3S 22 

Don't know/no aniwer 6 2 

1 00 1 00 



Edu^ttonal Innovation 

Attitudes toward Innovations biing introduced in the 
local schooli have been probed In four national CFK Ltd. 
surveys. In two surveys questions have measured a general- 
ized view about innovations; in two other surveys questions 
Wire designed to reflect the public's attitudes about 
changes that have actually been effected in the local 
schools. 

The two approaches bring almost identical results for the 
nation as a whole. At the same time, it should be 
emphasized that findings would almoit certainly vary from 
community to community. In the present survey, this 
question was asked: 

Do you feil that the looal public sohools are not 
Interested enough in trying new ways and methods or 
are they too ready to try new ideas? 

The results, compared with 1970, the last time this same 
question was asked, show a slight shift. In the earlier 
survey, 20% reported that the local schools were "not 
interested enough^" 21% said they were "too ready" to try 
new ideas. A total of 32% said the schools were "just about 
right" in this respect and 27% hdd no opinion. 

In the present survey, 24% say they believe the schools 
are not interested enough in trying new ways and methods, 
20% say they are too ready, 32% say the position of the 
schools in this respect is "about right," and 24% have no 
opinion. 

Examination of the findings by groups points to 
interesting differences. Parents with children in the public 
schools are more inclined to say that the schools are too 
ready to try new ideas. The two other major groups, those 
without children in the schools and parents of children in 
parochial/private schools, are inclined to say the schools are 
not inter&st&d Bnough In new ways and methods. High 
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school luniors and seniors, interviewed in the present study, 
are far more likely to complain that the schools are not 
interested enough in new Ideas, 

The queition: 

Do you fiil that the local public schools are not 

interBsted enough in trying new ways and methods or 

are they too ready to try new ideai^? 



Public Pirs^iil 
NatlonBl Ne Children Sf^ool Sehool 
Totali InSchooli Parana PirBnti 
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Teach^ Tenure 

yvith the supply of teacheri now greater than the 
demand in many regions and spacialties, pressures on local 
schools to change policies regarding tenure have increased. 
The genera! public has generally opposed the principle of 
tenure, although, judging from the most recent survey, the 
margin has narrowed. 

The same= tenure queition asked in the present survey 
was included in a comparable survey in 1972 An increase 
of three percentage points in the number favoring tenure 
was found in the present study, and a decline of five 
percentage points In those opposed. 

The question: 

Most public lehool teachers have tenure; that is, 

after a two^ or three year trial period they receive 

what amounts to a lifetime contract. Do you approve 

or di^pprove of this paliey? 



Approve 
Disapprove 
Don't know/ 
no answer 
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Information About the Schools 

Parents of children in the public schools and in 
parochlal/prjvate schools would like to have more informa^ 
tion about the schools in the community. Current journajis^ 
tic practice in most parts of the nation is to give preference 
to "hard" news, that is, to events or happenings that 
usually relate to vandalism, racial troubles, discipline 
problems, protests, teacher strikes, and similar news, which 
most laymen would describe as ''bad" news, 

in some cities reporters make a serious effort to find 
good news. The interest of parents, however, is in informa- 
tion which probably fits neither category, but which 
enables them to make better judgments about the schools 
and the education of their children. Newsletters from the 
school may be the only way to supply this need. - 

To discover the interest of the different groups in the 
schools, the present survey included this question: 



Would you like to know more about the schools in 
this community? 
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When those who answered yes were asked, **What kind 
of information would be of particular interest to you?" the 
responses, in order of frequency, were: 

1 . The curriculum 

2. Qualifications of teachers 

3. Current methods of teaching 

4. How the schools are administered 

5. The problem of discipline 

6. The financial status of the schools 

7. ixtracurrlcular activities 

8. Academic ratings of the schools 

9. Student attitudes toward the schools 
^ 10. More information about "my child" 

1 1. Handling of students with special problems 

12. Information about the grading system 
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13. Problems of integration 

14. How parents con becomi! involved in school activi- 



ties 



Constitutional AmendmenU Affecting the Schools 

Four suggested amendments to the UJ. Constitution 
deal with these matters: busing to achieve racial integration, 
fqualizatibn of funds to narrow the gap betwien schools in 
poor and welNto^o communities, government financial aid 
to parochiai schools, and an amendment that would permit 
prayers to be said in the public schooli. 

If these amendments were made the subject of nation^ 
wide referenda at the present time, these maiorlties would 
likely be found: 

T An amendment to permit prayers: m favor 77%, 
opposed 1 7%, no opinion 6%, 

2 An amendment to permit government financial aid to 
parochial schools: in favor 52%. opposed 35%. no opinion 
1 3% 

3. An amendment to equalise amounts spent within a 
state on school children: in favor 66%. opposud 22%, no 
opinion 1 2%, 

4 An amendment to forbid busing to achieve racial 
integration: in favor of busing 18%. opposed 72%, no 
opinion 10%. 



Prayers in the Public Schooli 

i 

This issue is a hardy perennial. The courts have 
consistently opposed any effoit to hrecjich church-state 
prohibitions now written into the Constitution. Earlier 
surveys on this issue have shown that a^ majority of the 
American people favor, by large majorities, permitting 
prayers in the schools.* 

The question: 

These proposali are being suggested to amend the 
U.S. Constitution. Ai I read each one, will you tell 
me if you favor or oppose it; 

An amendment to the Constitution that would 
permit prayers to be said in the public ichools. 
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'Supremi! Court rulmgs actually prohibit only "offjcial" pfayers, 
- The Editor 



Government Aid for Church-Related Schools 

Thi Supreme Court has consislently ruled against 
government aid to church-related schools, Only an amend- 
ment IQ the Constitution can change this situation. Public 
lantimeni in favor of government aid to parochial schools 
has been rather evenly divided in past surveys. 

When this question was asked m the 1970 survey, 'Nt has 
been proposed that.some government tax money be used to 
hHlp parochial schools make ends meet. How do you feel 
about this? Do you favor or oppose giving sorne govern- 
ment tax money to help parochial schools?'* the findinp 
were: in favor of aid 48%. opposed 44%, no opinion 8%. 

The 1974 question; 



Do you favor or oppose an amendment to the 
Conititution thit would perrnit government financial 
aid to parochial schooli? 
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Equalization of Money Spent by 
School Diitricts 

Americans have long professed to believe that all 
children ought to be given more or less equal opportunity 
for a basic education. But the system of financing the 
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schools which has grown up in the LI S. does not effect this. 
For example, there is a spread ot over $1,000 in the avernge 
cost of educating a pupil in New York St^ite (S 1,809) and 
in Alabama {$716), and differei^cos among districts within 
many states are even greater. 

In recent years several court cases challenging such 
financial unovenness have been considered. In 1973 tlie 
U.S. Supremi Court held, % that the U.S. Constitution in 
no way guarantees equality of educational opportunity, nor 
even that education is a "fundamental right" of children 
under our Constitution. This ruling has led some educators 
to advocate that a provision be added to the Constitution 
which would encourage nationwide equalisation of ex- 
penditures between rich and poor districts. To elicit the 
public's views on this issue, the following question was 
asked; 



At present lome public school districts spend less 
than others per child in school. Would you favor or 
oppose a constitutional amendment to reduce these 
differences? 
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Busing to Achieve Racial inteyiation 

This highly controversial issue has been debated for a 
number of years, Sentiment opposed to busing has re^ 
mained surprisingly constant^ For example, a survey on this 
Issue conducted in 1971 by the Gallup Poll showed 
76% of the nation's eligible voters opposed to busing and 
18% in favor, with 6% having no opinion. 

In other surveys it has been discovered that the public 
favors integration, but opposes busing of school children as 
a means to this end. 

The question: 
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Do fivor busing of ichoQl ehildren for the 
pyrpQs« el racial intesiatjon or should busing for this 
purpoM bt prohibitid through a eonstitutional 
smandmtnt? 
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How the Public Schools Rate 



The public schdoli represent one of the two or three 
Americfln instttutions which have held the /espect and 
confidence of a majority of citizens in a period of 
Widespread cynicism and disiliusionment. To measure thje 
quality of education available in the public schools In a new 
approach, this question was asked: 

Studenti are often given 'the gradei A,B,C,D, and^ 
FAIL to denote the quality of their worH. Suppoie 
the public ichools themielves, in this community, 
' ware graded in the same way. What grade would you 
give the public schools here — A,B*C,D, or FAIL? 

Wide variations are found by segments of the popula- 
tion, but one comforting fact is that the people who 
probably know their local schools best — thp parents of 
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The Public's Ptrceptioni of a 'Good' School 

iducators often aik how the public rfichis a iudgment 
that a ichool is ''good/' To shed light on the reasons, this 
question was asked: 

\ ■ 

you could send a child of yours to any school in 
this ataa, to what.iahool woutd.you send him? 

Those who responded were then asked to tell exactly 
why they selected this ichooU Their answers, summarized, 
can be stated as follows: , 

The good school has . . . teachers who are interested m 
their work and in their students; teachers who make ihe.r 
ciiises interesting;, enough variety in the curriculum to 
interest students who are not coliege-bound; good dis^ 
cipiine respect for authority; good student/teacher rela^ 
tionships; and good itudent^o^student relationships. 

Many other things are mentioned; modern equipment, 
small claisis, good administration, up-to-date teaching 
methods, religious training, etc. 

Training for Citizenship 

Trie failure of many young ptpple to register and to vote 
In the prtsldential election of 1972 has led some critics to ^ 
quiition the wisdom of lettmg young persons vote at the 
age of 18 Since the schools must bear much of the 
responsibility for preparing young peopii for citizenship, an 
important point arises as to whether high schDol iumors and 
seniors know enough about the institution, government, 
and the political proceis to enable them to cast a 
reasonably intelligent vote. , . . u i 

To obtain the views of the public ^ and of high schoo^ 
juniors and seniors themselves = this question was included 
in the survey: ' 

The question: 

Young people who reach the age of 18 now have 
the right to vote. The question arises ai to whetlier 
high school courses give students enough Information 
about the Constitytion, about government and the 
political process, to enable them to vote intelligently. 
What ii your impression ^ how good a job do the 
ichools p«rform in thU rmpmti go^d, fair, or poor? 
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High 

Fublls Paroehial f Sehsol 
Nettonlt Ns Children Schdol SqhQal Juniori St 
Totils in Schosls Partn^ ^Parenbi Senlori 

Good 33 28 39 f 38 47 

Fair 33 32 35 : 36 34 

Poor 16 18 13 J 5 16 
Don't know/ 

no answer 18 ' 22 13 11 3 

'100 100 100 100 100 



Time Spent on Four Activities by 
Better Varsus Poorer Students 

Parenti who are concerned about their children's pro^ 
gresi in ichool can gain lome guidance from facts gathered 
in the survey indicating how students with higher grades 
ipend their oyt-of^school hours in contrast to itudenti wl^b 
lowir grades. 

The tifne spent on four activities was recorded for a 
typical day: reading not connected with school work, 
homework, listening to radio, and viewing television. The 
risults, when analyzed, show that students at the top of 
their class, and studenti with above^average grades, spend 
^markedly more time reading for pleasure than do the 
poorer students. 

Students at the top o* their class actually devote nearly 
twice as much time to reading not connected with their 
school work as do the students in the lower half of their 
classes^ Also, they spend more time on homework and far^ 
lesi time watching televiiion. 

This finding confirms the reiulti reported in other 
studies madd in the United States and' Great Britain. 
Students ..who do less well in their school work tend to 
spend more time^On television and less on reading than dq 
the students at the top of their classes. 

Persons who grew up in an earlier generation may be 
shocked by the small amount of time students of today 
spend on reading. And, Judging from the information 
obtained from high school juniors and seniori, the years 
spent in ichool have little apparent effect in encouraging 
greater time spent in reading. 

High school juniors and seniors in the upper half of 
their ciasses spent only 17 minHtei, the median, on a 
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given day reading for pleasure. Those in the lower half 
speni only five minutes. A total of 30% of thoso in the 
upper half read nothing not requireH ; more than half (53%) 
nf thO^H in the lower half read nothing. 

No significant differences were found in respect lu radio 
listening. About the same percentage of all three groups 
listened, and the amount of time spent averaged abput the 
same for those at the top as for those at the bottom. 

The parents who wapr to see their children improve their 
grades miCshTlollow this time schedule for their out of^ 
school activities; 

Reading for pleasure - 30 minutes te one hour 
Doing homework = one hour 
Listening to radio - 30 minutes to one hour 
Viewing television not more than one and one^half hours 



The Most Important Things Juniors & Seniors 
Say They Are Getting Out of School 

When high school juniors and seniors are asked this 
question, 

What do you feel are the most important thin^ 
you are getting out of school? 

the answers that come up most frequently are ''making 
friends/' and /learning to get along vvith people," These 
reasons are cited even more often than '^gaining a general 
education" or ^'preparing for a job after high school," 
Fourth in frequency of mentions is "preporation for 
college." 

Very few students mention goals usually cited by 
educators; "personal development/' "acquiring a sense of 
values/' "widening one's outlook/' ''becoming more 
mature/' Some students say they have developed a greater 
sense of responsibility, more self-reliance, and that they 
have learned to cope better with\people and problems; but 
very few juniors and seniors say that the most Important 
thing they are getting out of school is the development of 
theif individual capabilitips, 
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The Goals of Eduction as Seen by 
High School Juniors & Seniori 

When high school juniors and seniors were asked, ''What 
are the overall educational goals of the school you attend?" 
their answers fell chiefly into three categoriis: 

1, To prepare students for college, 43%. 

2, To prepare students for jobs, 25%, 

3, To graduate students and get them out of school, 
10%. 

Few cite, as a goat of education, the development of tht* 
individual student. 



Important of College Education 

The following question, asked of the high school jyi^iorb 
and seniors^ provides inieresting views when consiclerod in 
the context of the many discussions during recent years of 
the "relevance of college education." 

The question: 

How important ii a college education todays 
extremely important, fairiy important, not too im^ 
portent, or not Important at all? 

^ High SchssI Junipri Ei SanlOFs 



Extremily M ■ . ^ 

Fairly 51 

Net too 10 

NQtatiil 2 

Don't knpw/no answer 1 
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FURTHER BREAKDOWNS 



Detailed and differint bfeakdowns of some of the 
reiponsei to 1974 -^11 questions are provided in this 
section ii a suppltment to tables already presented. 



The Major ProblerT 

Whit do you think srt the biagest problems with 
which the fiubfic schooli In this Gommunity must 
deal? 

High 

Public Firochial S€heol 
Natisn«t No Chlldrtn SehosI School Junior? ii 
Totali In ichooii Pirsna Parcna ^niofi 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of 












discipline 


23 


21 


26 


29 


32 
























14 


prdblemi 


16 


17 


14 


17. 


Laek ef proper 












finanEikj 












iuppori 


13 


1 1 


IS 


17 


9 


Ufa sf dru§i 


13 


13 


12 


15 


13 


DiHiCMlty of 












j€iting "good" 






, 13 


IS 


• 


tiaeh^rl 


1 1 


10 


1 1 


Sizaef 










8 


tcHool/elaiies 


6 


4 


g 


8 


Paftnts' lacii 










2 


of intartst^ 


6 


6 


6 


4 


School board 














4 


3 


6 


7 


2 


Poor eurficuiurri 


3 


4 


3 


3 


7 


Lack of pryf^r 










6 


fsciiitiaf 


3 


2 


S 


3 


Pupijs' lack 










14 


oi mtartsi 


2 


d 


7 




Poor commyniea* 












= lion 

MiiEitlantoui 






1 


1 


4 


4 


3 


6 


7 


3 


Thsra arf 






3 




2 


no problerTB 


3 


3 




Don' I know/ 












no ansy^r 


17 


23 


9 


7 


7 



•Litithan 1% 
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What to Do with the Nonintftrertad Student 

Sditie studtnts have no Intert^t in sahool work as 
now of fired in funior and lanipr high school and they 
beeomt a problem. Hire are lome wayi that have 
bean proposed for dealing with thiie students. Will 
you tell me in the case of eaoh proposal whether or 
not you approve of it. 

A. Permit these studants to quit sehooL 

High 









Public 


PafOchifil 


School 




Natienal 


No Chlldrvn 


School 


School 


Juniofi g 




Totals 


In Schsoli 


Pirtntt 


Faran^ 


Sanlors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


18 


21 


14 


12 


44 


Disspprovt 


7S 


74 


82 


84 


S3 


Don'^t know/ 












no ansvver 


4 


S 


4 


4 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



B. Have busineiies and industries provide on^tha- 
job training as a subitituti for regular school. 



Approve 


74 


77 


70 


67 


82 


Disapprove 


21 


17 


26 


31 


14 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


S 


g 


4 


2 


4 




lod 


100 


100 


100 


100 


C. Have 


special 


training 


purses 


' wh ich 


would 


prepare them for Jobs 










Approve 


94 


93 


' S4 


95 


97 


DilipprOve 


4 


3 


5 


3 


1 


Don't know/ 












no an|w€f 


2 


4 


1 


2 


2 
















100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



D. Hive a work^study program {% day at sshool, 
H day on^the^Job training). 



Appf @vf 


S6 


85 


89 


86 


90 


Disapprove 


9 


9 


9 


12 


10 


Don*! know/ 












no answer 


5 


6 


2 


2 






100 




100 


100 


100 



*Lis$ than 1% 
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E. Give school^ credit for voSuriteer wofk dufing 
the sehool day vlth an approved organization, such as 
a looal hospital, day^oare center, and the like. 



Approve 


77 


77 


77 


/4 


83 


Disappfovt 


17 


IS 


20 




16 


Don*t kr^ow/ 












no inswtf 


6 


e 




3 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


F, Have 


saparate 


prograrni 


1 for 


Students 


with 


out^of^the-ordtnary interests and latents. 




Approve 


79 


7S 




82 


83 


Df^pprovt 




14 


13 


IS 


13 


Don*t know// 












no answer 


7 


10 


B 


3 


4 




100 


100 


100 


.100 


100 



What would make school more interesting and 
useful to you? 

High Schssi 
Junlsrs Bi Saniors 





% 


Wider variety of subjeets 


3S 


Bttter/more interesttd tetGhen 


14 


Extrieurrieylif letlvltits 


10 


nrepdom to ehoost coufies 


3 


Beuof pfeparation for rion-eoHegt students 


8 


ietttr fiCiHties 


6 


More fftt lirm 


6 


Better studint/teieher rflatioriihips 


3 


Open elassroorns 


2 


ietttr rilitionships bitween studirits 


1 


MiseeMiriiOUi 


6 


Nothing - it*s ill rjght now 


a 


Don't kriovv/no answer 


10 




117' 



•Totals exeeed 100% due to muitipie aniwers by reipondgntl. 



Automatic Promotion 

Some itudenti are npt able to keep up with their 
eiaiimates and therefore fail their work. Which of 
theii two wayi of dealing with this probiem do you 
prefer? 
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htm 

Publid^Paroehial Schsal 
National No Children Schaol" ^hgal Juniori gi 
Totili In Schosli Fsran^ Parenti Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Pfsmote thim 












inyway 


7 


6 


8 


7 


10 


Held thtm baek 


90 


90 


89 


S8 


87 


Don't know/ 












no inswer 


3 


4 


3 


S 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



How To Handle the RecaiGitrant Student 

What should be done with a high school student 
who refusis to obey his teachers? 

High 

^ - Fubiig Parp€hl3i School 

Natidnal No Chiidrgn Sehool &hgq! Juniors Bt 





Totsli 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parinti 


Ssniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Punitivt Action 












Suipend/fxpti 


31 


30 


32 


33 


41 


PLnish 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


6 


4 


DetfntiOn lime 




3 


6 


5 


8 


Paddli 


7 


7 . 


8 


3 


3 


Rehabjiitstton 












Couniet 


13 




14 


15 


1 7 


Provide work/ 












itudy pro^ 












gfam 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Dtfcuiiioni 












wifh princM 












Oil, lesEheri, 












juvfnili 












iulhonties 


8 . 


8 


7 


9 


18 


InvQlvt parenti 


22 


19 


26 


30 


13 














currieuium/ 














10 


9 


1 1 


12 


3 


Misciliineous 


3 


3 


2 




6 


Don't know/ 












nomswir . 


10 


12 


7 


1 1 


7 



*Less than 1% 



Participation in Sports by Girls 
Should girls be permitted to participate In non' 
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gontaet^spopts track, tennis, golf, basabali, and the 
jiki - on the same warns with boysl 

Public ParQehial School 
Naiionai NoChHdrsn Schdol School Juniors 8i 
Toiali In Schools Parent ParinW Seniors 
% % % % 

58 59 66 76 

34 37 30 22 



% 

YM 59 

No 3S 
Don't knovy/ 
no answir 



6 a 



2 



100 



100 100 100 100 



Should girls have equil finaneial support for their 
athtetiQ aGtivltlii as boys? v 



Yes 
No 

Don^t know/ 
no answver 











High 






Public 


Parochial 


School 


National 


No Children 


School 


School 


Juniors Ss 


Totals 


In Schools 


Paring 


Parents 


Seniors 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


88 


87 


88 


96 


89 


. . 7 


7 


8 


4 


9 


5 


6 


4 




2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Conitituttonal Amendments Affecting 
The Schools ^ ^ 

These pioposals are being suggilted t© amind the 
U.S. Coristitutlon. As I read each one, will you tell 
me if you favor or oppoie it? 

^> 

A, An amendmint to the Constitytion that vwould 
pijmit prayers to be said in the public ichoels. 

Don*i Know/ 
Favor Oppo^a No Answer 



NATIONAL 
Bex 

Min 

Womtn 
Race 

Whiti 

Nonvwhite 
iducation 

Eleminttry gradts 8^ 



77 17 6 



7S 20 S 

80 15 5 

77 IS 5 

78 16 6 
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High ieHodI 


81 


14 


S 


Colltge 


57 


28 


5 


Age 








11 to 29 yeifs 


' 69 


25 


6 


30 to 49 years 


79 


16 


5 


50 yeari and over 


80 


13 


7 










Protestant 


82 


13 


5 


Ronrian Catholic 


79 


15 


6 


Jiwviih 


34 


61 


5 


All others 


SO . 


41 


9 


Region 








East 


75 


19 


6 


Midwest^ 


77 


17 


6 


South 


06 


10 


4 


Wi|t 


68 


26 


6 


Foiiticil afflHation 








nepubljean 


81 


13 


6 


OernOerit 


77 


17 


6 


Independent 


74 


21 


5 


B. An amendment to the Constitution that would 


permit government ffnanclal 


aid to parochial schools. 








Don't Know/ 




Favor 


Oppose 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL 


52 


35 


13 










Men 


50 


39 


11 


Wonrien 


55 


31 


14 


Ract 








White 


53 


35 


12 


NqnyyhitG 


50 


29 


21 


EdufEatjon 








Elementary gradii 


51 


28 


21 


High school 


56 


31 


13 


College 


48 


44 


'8 


As* 








IS to 29 yeari 


56 


33 


11 


30 to 49 years 


54 


35 


1 1 


50 yiari and Over 


50 


35 


IS 


Rsllgiofi 








Pfotestanr . 


44 


41 


15 


Roman Csthotie 


76 


15 


9 


Jewish 


27 


66 


7 


All others 


39 


48 


13 










isil 


59 


# 30 


11 


Midweit 


59 


32 


9 


iouth 


45 


36 


19 


West 


4i 


43 


11 




(Continued on n§xt pags) 
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Palltleif iffiliition 

Repuhliean 49 39 12 

Drmqqfai - 54 32 14 

Independtnt S3 = 35 12 

At prtsent some public school ^distriGts spend 
^ leii thin others per ehild in schooL Would you favor 
or oppose i constitutional amendment to reduce 
thtie differences? 









Don't Know/ 




Favor-:. 




No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL 


66 


22 


12 








10 


Men 


66 


24 


Womfn 


67 


19 * 


14 






23 




White . 


65 


12 


Nonvvhiie 


75 


13 


12 


Education 






19 


Elimeniary gfadei 


69 


12 


High i^hMi 


66 


21 


13 


College 


65 


28 


7 


Agi 




17 


10 


13 le 29 y^sf% 


73 


30 to 49 years 


64 


27 


9 


SO ye tnd over 


65 


19 


18 


RfiMgisn 






13 


Proteitant 


65 


22 


Roman Catholie 


67 


22 


11 




34 


9 


7 


AH otheri 


71 


18 


11 


Regisn 






^ 16 


list 


64 


20 


Mldwist 


65 


*24 


11 


South 


67 


22 


11 


Weit 


71 


21 


8 


Psiiticsl affiliition 






15 


Rtpublican 


56 


29 


Dtmoerat 


71 


18 


11 


indtpendent 


67 


22 


^ 11 



D, Do you favor busing of school Ghildren for the 
purpose of ricial integration or should busing for this 
purpose be prohibited through a constitutional 
amendment? 
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Don't Know/ 






Prohibit 


No Aniwer 








% 


NATIQnfAL 


18 


72 


10 










Men 


19 


73 


8 


Wprtifin 


18 


71 


1 1 










¥vniig 


15 


75 


10 


Nonwhjts 


40 


47 


13 










El@ni€ni3ry grgdgi 


21 


70 


9 




1 5 


75 


10 


Collige 


22 


67 


11 










18 ID 29 ytars 


22 


67^ 


11 


30 15 49 yeiri 


16 


74 


10 


50 ytirs and ovtr 


18 


72 


10 


Refigion 








Prottstant 


16 


^ 75' 


9 


Roman Citholie 


19 


70 


11 


Jiwilh * 


21 


68 


11 


All othgFS 


30 


55 


15 


Region 








iait 


17 


70 


13 


Midwtst 


18 


74 


8 


South i 


20 


73 


i 


Wist ' 


17 


70 


13 


Politiqal affniition 








Ripybtican 


13 


78 


9 


Democrit 


22 


69 


9 


jndep€ndgnt 


16 


72 


12 



How the Public SGhopIs Rati 

^ Stydents art often given thj gredei A,B,C,D, and 
FAIL to dtnote the quality of thtir work. Suppose 
the pubha s^ooli themselves, in this Gommunitv, 
were graded in the ^me way. What grade would you 
give the pubii€ sehools here -^A,1,C,D, or FAIL? 

Don't Know/ 





A 


e 


C 


D 


PAIL 


No Aniwer 




% 


% 


14 


% 


. % 


% 


NATIONAL 


18 


30 


21 


e 




20 


^* 
















18 


30 


21 


7 


5 


19 


Wonwn 


IS 


30 


20 


6 


4 


23 














White 


18 


30 


21 


6 


4 


21 


Nonwhlte 


18 


31 


17 


5 


10 





fContinu&d on n0MtpMg&) 
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\ {Continued from preceding pag^} 

Elementary grades 

High school 

CoHage 
Agt 

18 to 24 yeari 

2i to 29 yf afs 

30 to 49 yiirs 

50 yiars and over 
Community siia 

1 million and ovtf 

500.000 to 999,999 

50.000 to 499 J99 
. 2,500 to 49,999 

Under 2,500 

If you could send a child of yours to any school in 
this area, to what lehoo! would you send him? 

parsshiai 
School 
Pifonts 
% 
87 
10 



2S 


24 


13 


5 


4 


29 


19 


28 


22 


6 


4 


21 


13 


38 


22 


7 


4 


16 


1 1 


24 


34 


10 


4 


17 


18 


29 


20 


9 


4 


20 


ia 


37 


21 


5 


5 


14 


21 


24 


17 


S 


4 


29 


13 


37 


20 


7 


8 


25 


20 


21 


22 


9 


5 


23 


IS 


33 


23 


6 


4 


18 


25 


34 


16 


2 


4 


19 


18 


31 


21 


6 


3 


21 



No reply giv€n 
There is no othfr 
school sn area 







Pubiic 


National 


No Children 


ScHqsI 


Totals 


In Schooli 


Parang 


% 


% 


% 


68 


60 . 


76 


18 


26 ' 


8 


r 

14 


14 


16 


100 


100 


100 



3 

100 



Training for Citiienship 

,Younfl people who raaeh the age of 18 now have 
thfc right to vote. The question arises as to whether 
high school aoursai give students enou;t /..iformation 
about the Constitution, about government and the 
political proeesi to enable them to vote Intelligently. 
What is your impreiiion - how good a job do the 
schools perform in this respect - good, fair, or poor? 

Don*t Know/ 



NATIONAL 
S«if 

Men 
Women 
Rac* 

Whiti 
Nphwhiti 



Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No Aniwsr 


% 


% 


% 


% 


33 


33 


16 


18 


32 


34 


18 


16 


33 


32 


15 


20 


32 


33 


1? 


18 


38 


32 


14 


16 
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Eft/neniary graded 


30 


28 


1 4 


28 


High s€hesl 


34 


33 


16 


17 


Cslltge 


33 


36 


1 7 


14 


Age 










IS to 29 years 


33. 


J7 


19 


1 1 


30 IB 49 ytari 


m 


32 


14 


16 


BO years and oyfr 


28 


31 


17 


■ 24 


Cemmunity %lzm 








19 


500,000 and over 


29 


04 


18 


50.000 to 499.999 


3? 


34 


12 


1 7 


1J00 IB 40,999 


39 


29 


15 


17 


Under 2.500 


30 


34 


18 


18 



Time Spent on Four Activities by 
Better Virsus Poorer Students 

is this ehild at the top of hli/her clais, above 
avaragi, ivtra^, or below average in his/her grades? 
(Aiked of parents, who responded for their oldest 
child in school) 

Where do you stand acadennically in your class — 
near thi top, above average, average, or below 
avefjge? (Asked of high school juniors and seniors) 



Parsnts High Schosl 

of Sehsol Juniors S? 

Childrin Siniflrs 

% % 

Neor fop 20 2 J 

Above average 34 30 

AveMge 40 45 

BgtOvv avefdge 4 2 
Don't know/no cjrisvvef 2 

100 100 



In reply to this question, "Thinking now about 
this child, how much time doei this child spend in 
these various ways on a typical school day in the 
hours when he/s*ie is not in school?," parents of 
public school ehiidren reported: 

Minulg4 Spent Minutei Spent 
None (Median) (Me^n) 

% 

AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
Reading Not Connoted 
With HomewOrN 

{Continued on next page) ' 
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(Conttnued from prscedlng page} 



Top QJ class 


11 


35 


53 


Absve avirag^ 


26 


29 


44 


Lowfr half 


34 


20 


28 


Doing hamswork 








Top of claii 


1& 


57 


61 


Above averpg€ 


22 


40 


57 


Lower hatf 


27 


30 


39 


Lsoking at talavliien 








Tsp of clan 


10 


97 


97 


Above ivera^ 


8 


94 


94 


Lovtfif half 


9 


127 


145 


Liittning to rsdls 








Top of class 


39 


27 


59 


Above iverige 


43 


28 


56 


Lswvef half 


40 


29 


53 



In reply to thii question, "Thinking only of the 
last school day, whieh you mentionKl above, how 
mueh tlmi did you spend?/' high school juniors and 
itnlori reportid: 

Minutes Spent Minutai Spent 
Nsn« (Median} iM«an} 

% 

AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 

RaBdlng Not Csnnaetad ^ ^ 



With Homework 








Top of elass 


30 


17 


29 


Above average 


53 


5 


24 


Doing homnvork 








Top of clasi 


33 


30 


52 


Above average 


43 


39 


44 


Loolcing at talniiian 








Top of diss 


31 


50 


80 


Above avtra^ 


23 




102 


Lslanihg to radio 








Top of diss 


23 


41 


70 


Above average 


22 


50 


85 



COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLES 

Adults 

No children in schools 

Public school parents 39% 
Parochial school parents 8% 

* 'The eombmed total of pubijc and pirochial school pirents 
eseaeds 45% bteause some partnts have childrin attendmg mort 
than one kind of school. 
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High Sghoot Juniors and Seniors 
Public school students 
Pirochial and private school students 



92% 
8% 



. Wamtn 

White 
Nonwhite 



Alt AduHi 
% 

50 
50 



88 
12 



High Schdol 
Juniori St 
SenjQfi 

% 

^2 
58 



100 



D>d not 
query 



RalfSien 

Pfstesiin! 
Rornan Gathplre 

Otheri 

Age 

1 8 IQ 24 yeifi 
2S to 29 years 
30 \o 49 yttri 
50 years and over 

BuSintsl and professiti' 
Clirieal and liigs 

Skilled tabor 
UnsNilted labor 
Noniabor force 
Undesign^ttd 

Incoms 

120,000 and over 
SlS.QW to $19,999 
$10,000 !0 $14J99 
$7,000 to $9,999 
$5,000 to $6,999 
$3,000 to $4,999 
Under $2,999 
Undssignited 

PdlltlMl ■ffilbtisn 

Repubiican 

DemocfSt 

Indapendtfit 



80 
28 
3 
9 



1 1 

1 7 

40 
37 

100 

23 
1 1 
4 
19 
31 
20 



1§ 
15 
26 
.12 
1 1 
1 1 
8 
7 

100 

24 
44 
29 



Did not 
query 



Dtd not 
cjuer y 



Dsd not 
qu#f V 



Did not 
query 



f Con tin ued 0n next pagei 
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Ofhsf ^ L 

100 

26 D'd not 

- 28 Quiry 

28 



Seuth 
Weft 



Junipfi 
Stniors 
No ansvver 



18 

1OT 



Coftimunitv sIm 

iOO.OOO and ev«r 
SO.OOOjO 499,999 
2,500 to 49,999 ^8 
Under 2,500 

100 

EduqatiQn 
Elementary gradts ^6 
High school incompletg 
High fchool eomplets 30 
Teehnlcal, tridt, or 

buiintss school 6 
Collegi incomplete ^6 
College graduate 



Did not 
2S query 



100 



51 

37 

100 
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Chapter 8 

Seventh Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 975 



The Purpose of the Study 

The present survey has sought to discover the views of 
Amierican citizens toword their public schools. It is the \;. 
seventh annual survey in the series launched in 1969. This 
year the survey was funded tiy the Ford Foundation. 
Previous surveys were sponsored by CFK Ltd. 

An effort is made each year to deal with new and 
emerging problems which confront public school education. 
A number of questions in the survey are repeated from 
earlier surveys in order to measure trends. 

As in earlier surveys, all the data are analyzed by four 
groups: the total public sampled, parents who have children 
now attending public schools, parents with children now 
attending nonpublic schools, and adults who have no 
children either in public or nonpublic schools. 

To assure that the survey embraced issues of current 
importance to the educational world, Phi Delta Kappa 
brought together in Atlanta a panel of citizens to make 
suggestions in . the planning stage of the present study. 
Expenses were paid by the Ford Foundation. 

These participants were. Edward Brainard, directrr, 
Leadership Development, Colorado Department of Educa- 
tion, Denver; B, Frank Brown, division director, t/D/i/A, 
Melbourne, Florida; George Brown, lieutenant governor. 
State of Colorado, Denver; Albert Burstein, assemblyman, 
S^ta of New Jersey, Jersey City; Alan K. Campbell, dean, 
r 
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Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Atfairs. 
Syracuse University; Anne Campbell, state commissionHr of 
education, Lincoln, Nebraska; Eugene P. Connell, presidenu 
Board of Education, Clarkstovvn Central School District 
No. 1, New City, New York; Alonzo Crim, superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Stanley M. Elam. editor, Phi% 
Delta Kappan, Bloomington, Indiana; Hope Kading, vice 
chairperson, Education Commission of the States, Denver, 
Colorado; William A, ^ Mitchell, superintendent, School 
District No. 6, Grfeeley, Colorado; Margery Tabankm, 
director. The Youth Project, Washington, D.C. 

We wish to thank these individuals for their many 
valuable suggestions. 



Research Procedure 

The Samp/e. yh\% year the sample --^ described as a 
modified probability sample ^ included a total of 1,558 
adults (18 years and older). All inturviewing was done by a 
trained staff of interviewers, maintained by the Gallup 
organi/ation. who conducted persor.al iivhome interviews 
if! all areas of the country and in all types of local 
communities. A complete analysis of the respondents 
appears at the.end of this report. 

Time of Interviewing. The fieldwork for the study was 
conducted dunng the period of June 25 Through June 30, 
1975. 

The Interviewing Form All questions wore put through 
a series of pretests conducted pnor to the final question 
selection and actual fieldwork. 

Findings from this report apply only to the country as a 
whole and not to specific local areas. Local surveys, using 
the same questions, can bo conducted in order to compare 
local communities to the national norrTi. 



Major Problem Confronting 
The Public Schools in 1975 

Respondfints have been asked each year in the seven 
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surveys in this series to cite the most important problims of 
the pubMc schools in their own communities. 

In six of these seven surveys. Including the present one, 
the probjem most frequently mentioned is 'Mack of 
discipline/' The percentage of those interviewed who cite 
discipline has not differed significantly from the first 
survey: Approximately one person in four names discipline 
as the most important problem. 

The major problems which the public names this year, 
1975, are substantiaily the same as those mentioned In the 
1974 survey, with one exception. This year, for the first 
time, the number of respondents mentioning ''crime'' f 
(vandalism, stealing, etc,) is great enough to place this 
problem among ,the top 10. Actually, In number of 
mentions, it ranks In eighth place. And this year, for the 
first- time, "drinking" (use of alcohol) is mentioned by 
enough respondents to establish a new category, although it 
is not one of the top 10, 

Comparing this year's findings with those of 1969, the 
firsf iurvey, brings to light a significant drop in the number 
who say that "lack of proper facilities" is a major problem 
in their local schools. 

Below, in order of mentions, is the list of the top 10 
problems of the public schools, as viewed by the public, in 
the year 1975: 

T Lack of discipline 

2, Integration/segregation/buslng 

3. Lack of proper financial support 

4. Difficulty of getting "good" teachers 

5, Size of school/classes 
%. Use of drugs 

7. Poor curriculum 

8. Crime/vandalism/steaMng 

9. Lack of proper facilities 
10, Pupils' lack of interest 



Rating of the Public Schools 



In the 1974 survey, an effort was made to estabMsh a 
rating of the public schools that would provide a base for 
future comparisons. A five point scale was used, one which 
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the schools themselves have employed historically. This 
question was asked: 

Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and 
FAlk to denote the quality of their work Suppose 
the public schools themselves, in this community, 
were graded In the same way. What grade would you 
ylve the public schools here ^ A, B, D, or FAIL? 

During the year, a significant drop As been registered in 
the nLmber of persons giving the schools a grade of A. The 
change is from 18%nast year^to 13% this year. 

The lowest rati ngs^^of "the public schools come, under^ 
standably, from parent? whose children are now attending 
indepandent/parochial schools. In this group, only 5% give 
the public schools an A rating: 34% give them a rating of 
either D or FAIL. 

The public's rating of the schools may be influenced by 
the general loss of confidence in and respect for all 
American institutions. Education and the church, it should 
be pointed out, still have much higher confidence ratmgs 
than Congress, the Supreme Court, organized labor, or big 
business, A Gallyp Poll released in July, 1975 shows that 
the public gives a high confidence rating of 67% to the 
schools as opposed to a 40% confidence rating for Congress, 
a 38% confidence rating for organized labor, and a 34% 
rating for big business, ■ 

Apart from this, it should be pointed out, the media 
have given wide publicity this year to the increasing crime 
and vandalism in the schools throughout the nation and to 
the declining test scores as reported by national college 
entrance examinations. 

Ratings given to the public schools in 1974 and those 
qiven in 1075 indicate these changes during this period: 



National Totali 



Ratingi Given tht 

pyblie Schools 

A rating 

B rating 

C rating 

D rating 

FAIL 

Don't know/no answer 



1974 

% 
18 
30 
21 
6 
5 
20 



1975 
% 
13 
30 
28 
9 
7 
13 
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Parents with children in thg public schools — the group 
in the best position to Judge the quality of education in the 
schools ^ give the schools a higher rating than do those 
who have no children in the public schools. 









Public 


Parochiil 




Natfonal 


No Children 


School 


School 




' Totals 


In Schooli 


Pirenti 


Parints 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A rating 


13 


11 


17 


5 


B riting 


30 


26 


36 . 


25 


C rating 


28 


27 


29 


24 


D rating 


9 


9 


8 


16 


FAIL 


7 


7 


7 


18 


Don't know/ 










no anivver 


13 


20 


3 


12 


When the 


results are am 


ilyzed by= th 


B SOCiOf 


iconomic 



groups in the population, a fact important to the educa- 
tional ' profession comes to light. The two bellwether 
groups — the college educated and the young adults = give 
the public schools the lowest ratings. Clearly, this should be 
regarded as a warning signaL 

In 1974, 40% of the 18^29 age group gave the public 
schools an A or B rating. This year only 32% of this age 
group gave the schools an A or B rating. Last year, 51% of 
those who had attended college gave the schools an A or B 
rating. In 1975 this proportion has dropped to 43%, In the 
present survey, 41% of those who attended college gave the 
schools a C or D rating, compared to 29% who gave the 
schools a C or D last year. 

Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No An^sr 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


13 


30 


28 


9 


7 


13 


Se^ 














Men 


11 


30 


28 


10 


8 


13 


Wornen 


14 


30 


28 


8 


7 


13 


Race 














White 


13 


31 


28 


9 


7 


12 


Nonwhite 


14 


23 


28 


11 


10 


14 


Agi 














IS to 29 years. 


6 


26 


37 


12 


7 


12 


30 to 49 years 


13 


33 


29 


11 


8 


6 


SO years and over 


18 


29 


19 


5 


7 


22 



(Continued on next pags) 
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EduGation 



Elimentary grades 


21 


25 


17 


7 


9 


21 


High schooi 


12 


29 


30 


9 


8 


12 


College 


9 


34 


31 


10 


6 


10 


Community size 














1 miliion md over 


1 1 


29 


23 


9 


9 


19 


500,000 to 999,999 


14 


27 


27 


1 1 


8 


13 


50,000 to 499,999 


10 


28 


30 


12 


7 


13 


2.500 to 49,999 


17 


30 


30 


5 


5 


13 


Under 2,500 


13 


32 


28 


9 


8 


10 


Region 














Edit 


14 


32 


24 


7 


7 


16 


Midwtit 


14 


30 


29 


8 


8 


11 


South 


12 


30 


29 


9 


7 


13 


West 


10 


26 


29 


15, 


8 


12 



Use of Drugs and Alcohol 

The use of drugs by young people is regarded is a serious 
problem in all areas of the nation, in cities and towns from 
the largest to the smallest. In fact, the use of drugs in small 
comrrjunitles appears to have reached the same level as in 
the largest cities, a change which represents a marked 
difference from five years ago {1970). 

A total of 59% of the parents who have children now 
attending public schools say that the use of drugs by young 
people locally is a serious problem. , 

Alcohol, which many regard as another kind of drug, has 
become a relatively new problem at a time when the use of 
marijuana and hard drugs has leveled off. As in the case of 
other drugs, alcohol is as much a problem in the small 
communities as In the large. 

The first question asked: Is the use of drugs by 
young people a serious problem In this community? 

The stecond question asked: What about alcoholiG 
drinks? 

Drugs a Sirjous Local youth Problem 
Don't Kr^w/ 
Yss No No Answer 

% % % 

NATIONAL TOTALS 58 27 15 
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Six 

Men sa 29 
Race 

White 57 28 

Nonvvhite 64 21 
Agr 

18tQ29veafs 56 32 

30 to 49 years 61 27 

50 yeari and svir B7 22 
Iducation 

ElenTtntary grades 62 21 

High ichool 59 f 27 

College 53 31 

Conimunity size 

1 mnilon and over 54 26 

500,000 to 999 ,§99 57 25 

50,M0 to 499,999 62 23 

2,500 to 49,999 69 21 

Under 2,500 51 35 

Regiori 

iasi 51 31 

Midweil 63 24 

South 59 27 

Welt ' 60 24 



15 
IS 

15 
IS 

12 
12 
21 

17 
14 
16 

20 
18 
15 
10 
14 

18 
13 
14 
16 



IMATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Men 

Wonngn 
Race 

White 

Nonwhite 
Age 

IS to 29 years 

30 to 49 veers 

50 years and over 
idu cation 

Etementiry grades 

High ichool 

Coliege 
Comrminity size 

1 nriiljion and ovir 

500.000 to 999,999 

50.000 to 499,999 



Aleoho! a Serious Lacal Youth Probltm 
Don't Know/ 
No Answer 
% 
18 



% 
55 

53 
56 

&4 
59 

60 
53 
54 

57 
56 
50 

53 
57 
55 



Mo 

% 
27 

31 
24 

28 

25 

27 
32 
21 

23 
27 
31 

26 
23 
25 



16 

20 

18 
16 

13 
15 
25 

20 
17 
19 

21 ' 

20 

20 



fContfnu§d on ne^t p&g§) 
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2.500 to 49,999 
Undir 2,500 
Ragion 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 



61 

52 

49 
61 

53 
56 



26 
32 

30 

25 
28 
25 



13 
16 

21 
14 
19 
19 



Program on Effects of 
Drugi and Alcohol 

Every major group in the population, by overwhelming 
malorities, would require students to attend a program on 
the effects of drugs and alcohoK 

The success of such required programs has bean spotty 
in the places in which they have been tried. On the other 
hand many citizens believe that it is important that 
students who try drugs and alcohol, or who persist m their 
use, know all the dangers they risk. 

The question: 

Should the schools In this community require 
students to attend a program on the effects of drugs 
and alcohol? 



Yes 
No 

Don*t know/ 
no answer 







Public 


Parochial 


fSlitional 


No Children 


School 


Schosl 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


84 


81 


87 


88 


1 1 


12 


10 


8 


5 


7 


3 


4 



Public Awareness and Attitudes 
With Respect to the Supreme Court's 
Ruling on Suspensions 

Although only four in 10 (41%) of the pirsons includBd 
in this survey had heard of the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling 
reoarding the suipension of studints, a majority of those 
Who were aware of this decision hold the view that the 
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Court did not go too far in making its fuling, ' 

The Court, it will be recalled, now requires school 
principals to give written notice to a student and his porents 
and to hold a hearing when a student is suspended from 
school. 

Some educators and schooi board members have ob- 
jacted to this ruling, believing that it, along with others, has 
added to the difficulties of operating the school system. 
The public, judging from the findings of this survey, accepts 
the Court's decision as being a fair one. 

The question: 

A U.S. Supreme Court deciilon requires school 
prinoipali to give written notice to a student and his 
parents and to hold a hearing when the student is 
suspended from ichooh Have you heard or read about 
this ruling? 



Yei, have heard 
No, have not heard 
Don't knew/ 
no answer 



NatiGnal 
Tetais 
% 
41 

55 

4 



No Childr#n 
In SEhoois 
% 

39 
56 



Publig 
School 
Pirents 
% 

44 
S4 



Parochial 
Sehooi 
Partnts 

% 
47 
50 



The second question (asked only of those who had heard 
or read about the ruling): 



Do you think the Court went too far in making 
this ruling? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Men 

Women 
Race 

White 

Nonwhjti 



Yes, 
Court 
Went 
Too Far 

% 
26 

33 
21 

29 

8 



No. 
Court 
Did Not 
% 
67 

60 
73 

66 
11 



(Contf'nusd on next pagej 
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Don't Know/ 
No An^or 

% 
7 

7 
6 

5 
15 
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18 to 29 yeors 


22 


n 


7 


30 to 49 yeari 


2& 


68 


; 


50 yteri and over 


31 


02 


7 


iducation 








EleniHntPry gradtis 


31 


55 


14 


High sehool 


24 


70 


6 


Csiioge 


28 


68 


4 


Community size 








1 million and ever 


18 


71 


1 1 


500,000 to 999,999 


27 


67 


6 


50,000 to 499,B99 


27 


65 


8 


2,500 to 49,999 


24 


71 


5 


Under 2,500 


31 


64 


5 


Region 








Eait 


25 


69 


6 


Midwest 


30 


65 


5 


South 


25 


65 


10 




25 


69 


6 



Attitudes Toward Student Rights 

AltflQugh the Supreme CQurt has upheld rights of 
itudents in recent rulings* the weight of opinion in the 
nation Is that students have too many rights and privileges. 
Those who say students, generally speaking, have "too 
.nriany" rights and privileges comprise 45%; those who say 
"not enough'' or who say these rights and privileges are 
about right total 37%. 

When the same question was asked in the 1972 survey, 
41% said that students had "too many" rights. This 
compares with the 4B% in the present study. More 
Important, parents of children in the schools are increase 
ingly of the opinion that students have too many rights. 
The percentage of parents with children in the public 
schools who say "too many" has increased from 40% to 
47%; those with children in parochial/private schools, from 
40% to 56%, 
The question: 

Generally speaking, do the local public schoot 
students In this community have too many rights and 
privilagai, or not enough? 
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Public Piroctiiai 





National 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totali 


In Scho^s 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too rrsny 


4i 


43 


47 


56 


Just right 


27 


22 


3B 


22 


Not enough 


10 


10 


11 


9 


No opinion * 


18 


25 


7 


13 



Schools with More Striat Behavior Standards 

The growing reaction igajnit low standards of behavior 
In the public ichools is reflected in the responses to a 
question asking where respondents would like to send their 
children to school. The option offered was a special public 
school that had strict discipline, a strict dress code, and 
placed emphesis on the three Rs, 

The special school with more strict behavior standards 
appeals to all groups, even the sroup composed of parents 
of children now attending public schooh 

The growing attraction of independent schools, which, 
generally speaking, are more strict in their standards than 
the public schools, is reflected in the findings. Whereas the 
national percentage who say they would send their children 
to such a school is 57%, the comparable figure for parents 
whose children are now attending parochial or private 
schools is 70%. 

When respondents were asked vvhy they chose the 
special school, they gave as their reason the fact that 
children need disciplfne, strict rules* and respect for others. 
The next reason, in number of mentions, is the superiority 
ofi this type of education to the present public schools in 
their community. And third is the need for a more strict 
dress code. 

Those who would not send their children to such a 
school gave as their reasons for holding this view the fact 
that such a s^ool would stifle the child, that strict 
discipline is not the answer to the present pfoblems of 
schools, and that a dress code is not important. Others 
stated that the present schools were entirely satisfactory. 

The question: 

In some U,S. Cities, parents of ichoolchjldren are 
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being gwtn tfie chotcf of sending thair ehildren to a 
s^iat publie school that has strict discipline, include 
jng a dress eode, and that puts emphasis on the three 
Rs, If you lived in one of theie cities, and had 
children of school age, would you send them to such 
a school Of riot? 



Yii, yvould send 
Children to 
special school 
No, would not 
Don*t know/ 
no inivy^r 



National 
Totali 
% 



No Children 
In ichooll 
% 



Public 
Sehooi 
Parents 



Paro^ial 
School 
Parents 

% 



57 


56 


56 


70 


33 


32 


36 


22 


10 


12 


8 


8 



More Work for Students 

Further evidence of the public's negative attitude toward 
what they regard as the too-great perrnissiveness of the 
public schools comes from answers to another question. 
This one asked respondents if children in the elennentary 
schools of their communities and in the high schools were 
required to worl< too hard, or not hard enough, 

Parent! of children now attending public school say that 
students are not being given enough work to do = both in 
the elementary grades and in high school, A negligible 
number ^ B% in the case of elementary students and only 
2% in the case of high school students - report that 
students are'made to work "too hard/' 

Those parents who now have children attending private/ 
parochial schools are even more of the opinion that 
children in the public high schools are not made to work 
hard enough, Two^thirds of those in this group say that 
public high school students are not made to work hard 
enough. 

The first question: In general, do you think 
elimentery schoolchildren in the publie ichools here 
are made to wo^fi too hard in school and on 
homework, or not hard enough? 
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The leeond question: What about students in the 
pubijc high ichooli here — in general, are they 
requirid to work too hard or not hard enough? 



Elimentary Sehool Studenti 



Too hard 
Not hard enough 
About right amount 
Don*t know/ 
no answar 







Publie 


Parochial 


National 


No Children 


Sehool 


SeHooI 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


5 


5 


5 


6 


49 


46 


53 


53 


28 


25 


35 


23 


18 


24 


7 


18 



High Sehool Students 

Too hard 3 

Not hard enough 54 

About right amount 22 
Don't know/ 

no answer 21 



53 
21 



22 



2 
54 
24 

20 



3 
66 
13 

18 



Minimum Raquirtments for Graduation 

Educators and laymen interested In the nation's educa- 
tional system have sought, in many recent studies, to define 
the goals of education for the present generation of 
students. 

From a research viewpoint^ rnost attempts to obtain the 
public's views on the goals of education encounter a whole 
serle^ of difficulties. First of all, there is the problem of 
separatio&.-^t^oals of life from the specific goals of the 
educational system. For example, ''concern for the rights of 
others" Is obviously a laudable goal, but the difficulty lies 
in its implementation. Is there a b^Iy of knowledge 
surrounding this goal and do teaching skills exist for 
developing this attitude? 

Of course, the question also arises as to whether it is the 
primary function of the school, of the home, or of the 
church to develop in students "concern for the rights of 
others," And finally, is there any way to determine the 
success of a school system in reaching this goal? 
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Many other goili, such as "developing a positive attitude 
" toward learning," are equally nebulous. Nevertheless, these 
do not constitute sufficient reason to ignore these goals. 
They are Innportant, and certainly anything that teachers 
and schools can do to further these ends should be pursued, 
but not — judging from present survey findings — at the 
neglect of essential communication and mathematical skills 
and certain basic knowledge. 

With these problems in mind, we sought, in the present 
study, to approach the problem from a different vantage 
point, /We wanted^ to obtain the public's views on the 
minirnum requirements that should be set for graduation 
for those students who do .not plan to go to college and 
who propose to take a job or acquire job training 
immediately following their graduation from high school. 

The attainment of^ these goals falls almost entirely within 
the province of the school as opposed to the home or to 
other institutions. The goals are specific and performance 
can be determined objectively. 

Again, it should be stated that these are minimum 
. requirements for students who are ending their formal 
education. If the schools can develop/ a greater sense of 
social responsibility on the part of these students, if they 
can encourage them to carry on the learning process, if they 
can help them to get more out of life, then these values 
represent a clear and added gain. 

Findings from this survey approach reveal what earlier 
survey results have shown about the pragmatic philosophy 
of the American people. The priorities they set reflect their 
attitudes about the chief purpose of the school system to 
prepare students to get jobs and to advance in the business 
and professional world. 

The question was asked: . 

What requiremints, if any, would you set for 
graduation from high school for those students who 
do not p/an to go on to coiieg& but who p\m to ta^e 
a job or Job training following graduation? ril read 
off a number of requirements, and then you tell me 
how important each one ii as a requirement for 
graduation for these students. We would like to know 
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whether you think it Is very Important fairly 
Important, or not important 

The results balow show the percentage of the public who 
deicrib& each .of the nine requirements as being "very 
important/' "fairly Important," etc. Percentages are shown 
jn descending order. 



Reading Requirements 



SI 



t: ^ e 

^ ^ °- £ - 
U,J 



% % 

How impartant is it that th#sa students 
bf abli to read vvell enough to follow 
an initfuctiQn n^nuil? 96 3 

... be able to write a letter of applica- 
tion using correct grammar and cor- 
rect ipilling? 92 6 

< i > know enough arithrnetic to be able 
to figure out such a problem as the 
total square feet In a room? 87 10 

, , , have a salabla skill, such as typing, 
auto mechanics, nurse's aide, business 
machinei? 85 12 

. , . know something about the U.S. 
government, the political parties, 
voting procedurei? 75 21 

, . . know sornething about the hiitory of 
the U,S>, such as the Constitution, 
ilii of Rights, and the like? 68 27 

. . . know sornething about the rnajor 
nitipni of the world today, thgK 
kind of government, and their way of 
life? 49 40 

, , know something about the history of 
mankind, the great leaders in art, 
literature? 33 44 

know a foreign language? 18 28 ^ 



% 



10 



21 
51 



Close agreement is found in the views of all major groups 
regarding these minimum requirements. Those who do not 
have children now attending schooi agree almost exactly 
with those who do. 
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Federal Aid for tfie Public Schools 

Resistance to higher property taxes and to other state 
and local taxes has lid many educators to the belief that 
the educationsr system must rely to a greater extent m the 
future on the federal government for needed funds. 

Since the federal government itself is besieged for 
increased appropriationi by all departments and agencies of 
government, and for a host of social programs, the question 
arises as to where the public schools stand vis4=vis these 
other claimants for federal revenue. 

The present contribution of the federal government to 
typical school districts is minor, and half of those ques^ 
tioned in ihe present survey were unaware that the federal 
govirnment provides money for their local schools, iven in 
the case of those who were aware that the federal 
government does provide some money, there is much 
confusion as to the size of the federal contribution. 

The need for greater financial assistance to the schools is 
found throughout the nation. When the public is asked to 
name the greatest problems which their iQcal public schools 
face, the need for greater financing is typically cited among 
the first three needs or problems of theMocal schools. 

To discover the strength of the public school's case 
relative to 10 other programs that call for sizable amounts 
from the federal treasury, respondents were asked to state 
which one of these programs should be given first con- 
sideration when additional federal money becomes avaih 
able. Survey participanti were asked also for their second 
and third choices. 

When all of these chDices are combined for each 
program, the order of prioritiei that the public would 
establish looks like this: 

1. Health care 

2. Public school education 

3. Law enforcement 

4. Welfare and aid to poor 

5. Public housing 

6. Pollution, conservation 

7. Mass transit (trains, buses) 

8. Military defense 

9. Agricultural aid 

10. Highway improvement 
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1 1. Foreign aid 

If future Congresses were to follow these priorities, then 
the ^public schools should look forward to substantial 
increases in federal financing. By the same token, military 
difensa, which presently taki > almost a third of the federal 
budget, would get proportionately less. 

While the public^ schools stand near the top of the list, it 
should be pointed out that no single program of the 11 
listed obtains more than 18% of the first choices and only 
one, fhealth care, gets more than half of all choices = first, 
secQfid, and third. 

Public school education receives 16% of the first choices 
and a total of 48% of the three choices combined. 

The question; 

If and when mora federal money from Waihington 
is available, which one of the areas on this card do 
you think should be given first consideration when 
these funds are distributed? And which one of these 
areas do you think should be given second considera- 
tion? And which on& of these areas do you think 
should be given f/?/>Gf consideration? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



First Second Third Combined 
ChQiee Choics Chsict Choices 



HBalth care 

Public iChool eduCitlQn 
Law enforcement 
Wtlfare md aid to poor 
Public housing 
pQlluiion- conservation 
Mass tranist (trains, buiei) 
Military defenii 
Agriculturol old 
Highway improvement 
Foreign aid 
No opinion 



% % % % 

18 19 16 S3 

16 15 17 48 

11 14 16 41 

14 11 7 32 

10 9 7 26 

8 a 8 24 

6 7 6 19 

6 5 5 16 

4 4 7 15 

4 4 5 13 

111 3 

2 3 5 10 



Training Programs Planned 
By the Public Schools 



In most of the sewen annual surveys in this series, 
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questions have been asked about training programs for 
students who are not interested in Mhe usual curricular 
subjects and who stay on in school only because they are 
required to by law. 

The public has favored by large majorities all the 
proposals for dealing with these young people all except 
the plan to let them quit school and go it alone without 
supervision. 

While the public has recognized the problem presented 
by students who are wholly uninterested in academic work, 
still no program hai emerged or been put into effect on a 
national scale. 

The public schools, if they follow the public's wishes, 
have an opportunity to work out a special program that 
will combine educationaf and vocational training. The 
public favors giving the schools this responsibility by an 
overwhelming vote of 86%, 

Most European nations have wrestled with this same 
problem and have devised programs that are successful. 
And, as a matter of fact, so have some public school 
systems. in tbe United States. 

Many of these programs call for a combination of 
technical training and on-the^iob experience, with attention 
given to communication and mathematical skills that are 
deemed essential. 

If experim^^nti. with this kind of program are devised and 
tested, almost certainly a way will be found to deal with 
students in the 15^ to 18 year age group who aru uninter^ 
ested In academic subjects and who all too often become 
troublemakers in school. 

The question; 

It has been suggested that the public schools be 
given the responsibility to set up special job training 
programs for young people, age 15 to 18, who are out 
of work and out of school. Would you favor or 
oppose such a plan? 



Favor gknn schnol? 
thii rysoonsjtaility 
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Public Paroehial 
Ndtionpl No Children SchoQl School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parenis 

% % % % 

86 ■ 87 85 84 
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Oppoie 11 g 12 15 

Don*i know/ 

no iniwtr 3 4 3 1 



The Nongraded School 

\ 

X 

The nongVaded schbpl concept has wide appeal, jn fact, 
all major groubs of the public favor the idea by margins of 
more than two to one. The high percentage favoring non- 
graded schools indicates that the public is ready to accept 
innovations in a period when many persons are inclined to 
blame new methods and new viewpoints in the educational 
world for an apparent decline in student performance. 

When the same question was asked of the general public 
in 1972, a slightly higher favorable figure was obtained. In 
that year, the national totals showed 71% favoring the' 
nongraded school concept as opposed to 64% in the present 
survey. In the earlier study, 22% were opposed, which 
compares with 28% today. 
The question: 

Should a student be able to progress through the 
sohool system atiili own speed and without regard to 
the usual grade Impels? This would mean that he might 
study seventh-grade math, but only fifth-grade 
English. Would you favor or oppose such a plan in the 
local schools? 









Public 


PirOEhial 




National 


No Children 


Sqhool 


SshOQl 




Totals 


In Sehsols 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


64 


62 


66 


73 


Oppose 


28 


28 


28 


25 


No opinion 


' 8 


10 


6 


2 



Initruction in Morali and Moral Behavior 

Presumably, the home and the church are the proper 
places to give children instruction in morals and moral 
behavior. But in the absence of such instruction in many 
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home, the responsibility shifts, unfairly parhapi to th. 
sohDols, At least to meet the present need, an overwhelmmg 
majority of ail malor groups in the population v^u^ like o 
S^such instruction .provided by the schools. And. sigmf. 
cantly one of the groups most in favor is that composed of 
parenti of children now attending public schools. * 

The constitutional prohibition against ^^'^aj^^V'"^^^ 
tion in the public schools could lead to legal di^'cuU.es 
the teaching of morals and moral behavior. It has been\ 

f^wevar. that one effective and legarway^ deal 
S moral behavior is by the case-history method. Dealing 
with true instances of children who have been confronted 
with specific problems could provide a better undersong 
of the law and why moral behavior ,s importam. Equally 
Important, preaching and moralizing could be avoided .f 
this method were followed. 
The question: 

Would you favor or oppose instruction in the 
ichools that would deal with morali and mofal 
behavior? 



\ 



Favor initruction jn 
mOrais/n^srBl 
bihevier 

OppQie 

Don't know/ 
he enivvef 



National 

% 



Nq Children 
In SEhooii 

% 



Public 
Sshoal 
Parinti 

% 



Pirochial 
Sehool 
Parents 

% 



79 


76 
17 


84 
12 


85 
13 


S 


7 


4 


2 



TeKtbook Censorship 

The weight that should be attached to parental objec^ 
tions to books that students are assigned to read has 
become a controversial issue in some states. 

To shed light on the public's viewpoint on this matter, 
the following question was asked: 
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When grants object to book| or material in 
textbooki on grounds of rbligion, politics, race or^Jex 
djsGrimjnatlon, how much aonilderatl^ii should be 
given to the parents' views in deciding whether to 
keep these books in the school — a great daal, some, 
little, or none? 









PubllE 


ParOEhjal 




National 


No Children 


'i£hsol 


Sehool 




Totils 


In Snhsols 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 




33 


31 


37 


38 


Some 


43 


44 


42 


36 


Liltii 


i2 


1 1 


13 


14 


None 


7 


7 


6 


9 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


7 


2 


3 



Should Public School Teachers 
Be Permitted To Strike? 

A plurality of all citizens opposes permitting teachers to 
strike, but the margin of those opposing to those favoring 
has decreased in recent years. 

In the first survey in this series (1969), two questions 
dealt with this situation: "How do you feel about teachers 
Joining labor unions? Do you think teachers should have 
the right to strike?" The public, at that time, by a small 
margin, held that teachers should be permitted to join labor 
unions, but opposed the right to strike by a ratio of 59% to 
37%, 

In the years since, more teachers have joined teacher 
associations and unions, and strikes have, likewise, in^ 
creased. 

Today, a plurality of all citizens in the sample still 
opposes the right to strike by a margin of 48% to 45%, but 
important differences are found by age groups, by iduca- 
tion, and by community size. 

The question: 
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Should public school teachers be permitted to 
strike or not? 



Don*t Know/ 



fgATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Wonwn 
Race 
White 
Nonv^^hiti 

Age 

18 to 29 yaari 
30 to 49 yeari 
SO years and over 

Education 
ilernantafy gfides 
High sehoOl 
Co I lege 

Community size 
1 million and over 
iOO,000 to 999.999 
50,000 to 499,999 
2,500 to 49,999 

' Under 2,500 

Region 

last 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Y« 


NO 


No Ans^ 


% 


% 


% 


45 


4a 


7 


49 


46 


5 


42 


49 


9 


44 


50 


6 


57 


28 


IS 


58 


36 


6 


46 


48 


6 


35 


57 


8 


36 


53 


11 


45 


48 


7 


52 


44 


4 


46 


44 


10 


53 


42 


5 


53 


43 


4 


42 


53 


5 


36 


55 


9 


46 


46 


8 


46 


49 


5 


42 


49 


9 


47 


48 


5 



Compulsory Arbitration 

The public is almost evenly divided today on the issue o 
the right to strike by teachers in the public schools. At th< 
same time, a large majority of all major groups in th 
population favors settling disputes by compulsory arbitri 

tion. 

The question; 

In case an agreement cannot be reached between a 
teachers union (or association) and the school board, 
would you favor or oppose a plan that would require 
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the diipute to be lettled by the decision of an 
arbitrator or panel aGeeptable to both the union and 
school board? 



Favor COrnpulsDry 

irbitratien 
Oppose 
Don't know/ 

no answer 



Natjonat 
Totals 

% 

84 

7 



No Children 
In SEhoots 

% 

83 
6 

1 1 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

86 
7 



PiroEhial 
School 
Parents 

% 

85 
9 



Principals as a Part of Management 

The question of whether principals should be regarded 
is a part of management or as employees — and therefore, 
with an employee's right to strike - is not really an issue 
insofar as the general public is concerned. Principals are a 
part of management, in their view. 

iight in every 10 persons in the sample say principals are 
a part of management; only one in nine holds an opposing 
view. 

The question: 

Should principals be considered a part of manage- 
ment? 









Public 


Parochial 




Nit tonal 


No Chjldren 


School 


School 




Totali 


In Schaols 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Ve$, they should 


80 


78 


81 


86 


No, they should 








not 


11 


1 1 


13 


8 


Don*t knoyv/ 








no answer 


9 


11 


6 


6 



Preferenoe for Men Versus Women Principals 

The proportion of men lerving as principals has in 
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creased at the expania of women in recent years. Now with 
thi new equality laws in effect, the situation may change 
again. With this In mind, the following question was put to 
the riipondents in the sample. 
The question ; 

The liw may require hiring as many women school 
principals as men. Which would you personally prefer 
for thii Job - a man or a woman? 



Pfifer man ai 
prtneipi) 

prefer vwemin 
4akts no 
difftrenca 

Don't know/ 
no answer 



National 
Jetili 
% 


No Children 
In Schools 

% 


Public 
School 
Pirenti 

% 


Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 


39 
1 


38 
8 


41 
5 


50 
6 


52 


52 


53 


44 


2 


2 


1 





Awareness and Attitudes with Respect 
To Open Education 

ThB open concipt of education, which wme originallv 
from England and which has been adopted in many schoo s 
throughout the United States in recent years is still 
relatively unknown to a majority of Americani and even to 
parents whose children now attend the public schools. 

Slightly more than one^fourth (27%) of all individuals 
questioned in the survey said that they knew what is meant 
by the "open" education concept or idea. And when asked 
to describe, in their own words, what an "open school is. 
most of these proved their familiarity with the concept. 
Only a negligible few said that it meant "schools open to 
all '* 

In the case of parents with children in private or 
parochial schools, a higher proportion (33%) claimed 
familiarity with the "open" school concept and. significant, 
ly, a highei' proportion of this group approved of open 
education. 



2 4 a 
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These questions were asktd: 

Do you happen to know what is meant by the 
"open" school concept or idea? 

If yes: 

In your own words, how would you describe an 
"open" school? 

How do you feel about *'open" schools? Do you 
approve or disapprove of them? 

Awareneii of Open Edueatisn 

Public P^rochi^l 
Nationil No Chiidren School Schoal 

Toiah In Schooii Parents Parents 

% % % % 

rneani by 



■■ open schooU 


2V ?4 


30 


33 


D»fln't know 


60 63 








13 1-3 


1 4 


13 




Attitude^ Toward C 




ian ■ 


Appioi/f; of op*^n 








schools 




14 


18 


Q >'jiJppf tjvtr 






1 i 


Dori'i know/ 








no answt'/ 


4 4 


4 


} 








33 


TheD 


iline National Tas" 


Scores 





Educatori have a :;mJ many ff^.i-.tjiis for Declining national 
test scores Msported n^ciini v- irs. partic jiarly m the case 
of the SAT tests qivr rr* Uiqn = JidoI seniors who afe 
interested in gOinq on to coN(jr|r 

Do parents ^nd the general nuLilic hold the same 
opinions as educd^ors? To find out. a- ; ''open*' question 
dealing with this proty'^^m wa- !ncluci»H'* :ri the survey. 

'Pereyntiiges ol !hosf? w^vK . ^hny Knew what is tnuiini by omn 
education. 



5?4i 

S4/ 
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AnalYsis of the public's verbatim responses shows that 
the reason offered most often for declining test scores is 
lack of student interest and motivation. The public offers 
one explanation seldom stressed by prof^.ssional educators. 
In earner years, compet-tion to find places m college provi^d 
to be a powerful incentive to work hard and to get good 
grades ^ow students know that, even if they do poorly in 
school, they can still find some college thai will admit 
them/Moreover, a college education is not deemed as 
important as it once was in finding a job. Many respondents 
point out that college graduates are having a hard ttm^ 
getting jobs. The net effect of this has been to remove some 
of the drive to work hard and to excfel. 

Nearly the same percentage of respondents cite the lack 
of discipline in the home and in the school. Some typical 
romments are: "Parents no longer insist that their children 
^pply themselves and get their work done/' ^They let their 
rhildren run wild in the streets/' 'Teachers are too lenient 
and don^t require adequatt^ per fur n^ancu/' -Teachei 5 sp^Mid 
too much time tryinq to keep order in class." 

Next m frequency of mention are thoso tesponses which 
cite the curriculum as being too easy. Examples of these 
are '^Students have been allowed to lenMi what thuy want 
TO learn and not what they need to leani/' "Too many soft 
subjects/' "Not enough atiufUiofi \o bd^\c subjects. 

Approximatt^iv ohk rr/spons.. five blames the teacher^ 
and their lack of interest. Respondents say. "Teachers do 
not require students to learn anymore.'^ ^Teachers at each 
level pass the buck back to thn ptevinus level and -ay 'You 
didn^t do your work well. All teachers are mt-rested m 

IS more money/' 

Many other causes for the declining scores of studentb 
were offered, among them thS idea that televismn occupies 
too much of young peoples' time and th^t outside activities 
draw too much of their interest. Respondents also Cited 
overcrowding, drugs, and such other reasons as "the 
complete breakdown of the put)iic school system' and 
-the disintegration of the family/' The question: 

The national tests that have been given to students 
throughout the nation indicate that students today 
do not have as high icorei as they had a few years ago 
,n many subject areas. Whot do you think is the 
reason for this? 
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Students' lack of interest/motivation 


29% 


Lack of discipline in the home and school 


28% 


Poor curriculum (too easy, not enough 




emphasis on basics) 


22% 


Inadequate teachers, uninterested teachers 


21% 


Too many outside interests, including TV 


8% 


Miscellaneous, including integration, 




owercrowding, drugs, etc. 


13% 


No opinion 


13% 



(Figures add to more than 100% beciiuse niult*nlH answijrsj 



Further Breakdowns 

Detailed and different breakdowns of some of the 
responses to the 1975 poll questions are provided m this 
section as a supplement to tables already presented. 



The Major Problems 

What do you think are the biggest problems with 
which the public schools in this community must 
deal? 

pyfalie Parochial 





Nationai 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Sehpoti 


Parants 


Parents 




% 




% 


% 


Lack of drseiphne 


23 


23 


23 


21 


lntegratiQn/$eyrgga= 










tion/buung 


15 


17 


1 1 


16 


Lack q\ proper finan 








e»al iuppQrt 


14 


13 


1 5 


13 


Diffjculty of gettrng 










"good" teachers 


1 1 


1 1 


1 2 


12 


Si^e of ichooi/ 








claiief 


10 


7 


13 


5 


Use sf drugs 


0 


10 


9 


10 


Poor curriculum 


5 


4 


7 


5 


Cnme/vondalisfn/ 










iteaiing 


4 


5 


4 




Lack of proper 










faeilitfts 


3 


2 


3 


4 



(Continued on nsxt psge) 
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(Continued from preceding psge) 



Pupils' lack of 

ihtirelt 
Pirents* lack of 

intirtst 
School boifd 

polioiei 
Then are ne problems 
MilCtllaneouS 
Don't know/no 

anivy^r 



3 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


S 


4 


B 


5 


12 


1 1 


13 


24 


10 


13 


6 


5 



(Totals idd to more than 100% becauie of multiple aniweri 



Use of Drugs and Alcohol 



If tht use of drug! by young people a serious 
problem in this corrimunity? 



No 

Don^t know/ 
no aniwef 



Yes 
No 

Don't knovv/ 
no answer 







FubliE 


Parochial 


National 


No Children 


Sehool 


School 


Totals 


In Sehools 


Farerits 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


58 


56 


59 


78 


27 


2S 


31 


14 


15 


19 


10 


8 


Icoholic 


drinks? 










Public 


Parochial 


National 


No Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


in Sehosis 


Fartnts 


Parints 


% 


% 


% 


% 


55 


56 


53 


64 


27 


23 


33 


27 


18 


21 


14 


9 



Should the schools in this community require 
students to attend a program on the effects of drugs 
and alcohol? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



Yes 

% 
84 



No 
% 
11 



Don't Know/ 
No Answir 
% 

5 
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Men 80 14 6 

Worrsn 87 9 4 

Whiti 84 11 S 

Nonwhite 81 13 6 
At* 

18 to 29 years 80 17 3 

30 to49yt3ri 87 10 3 

50 ytirs and over 82 9 9 

ilemehtary gradei 81 11 8 

Highichoel 85 10 5 

CoHegt 84 13 3 

CommufiNy size 

1 minion and ovtr 84 9 7 

500.000 to 999,999 86 1 0 4 

50,000 to 499,999 S3 12 5 

2,500 to 49,999 84 1 0 6 

Undtr 2,500 83 13 4 

Region 

iast 83 10 7 

Midwest 82 13 5 

South 85 10 5 

West 83 13 A 



Suspension frcm School 

A U,S, Suproma Court decision requires school 
prineipali to give written notice to a student and his 
parents and hold a hearing when the student is 
iuipended from schooL Have you heard or read about 
this ruhng? 







Have No! 






Hoard 


Heard 


Don^t Knovv/ 




'3 Read 


or Read 


No Answer 




% 


% 


°A 


NATrO?yAL TOTALS 


41 


SB 












Men 


Ai 


55 


4 




A'< 


D5 


1 


Raca 








White 


42 


55 


3 


N?5"white 


40 


S3 


7 


(Cq 


in^tntwd on ,'i8Mt jjagsj 
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(Continued from prsaeding page) 

18 to 29 '/eBf% 
30 to 49 ytars 



50 ytafs and over 

Education 
ittmentifY gride* 



Coliege 
Comrmjnity iiit 
1 miilion and ovir 
BOO.OOO to 999.999 
50,000 10 499,999 
2.500 to 49,999 
Undfer 2,5OT 



40 57 3 

44 53 3 

39 56 5 



39 55 6 

High school 39 58 3 



49 49 

36 59 & 

44 54 2 

44 53 3 

39 59 2 

43 52 5 



40 5? 3 

40 56 4 

40 55 S 

51 2 



East ^0 57 

Midwest 
South 
Wtst 



47 



Alternative Public Schools 

In some U.S, cities, parents of schoolchildren are 
being given the choice of sending their children to a 
special public school that has strict discipline, include 
ing a dress code, and that puts emphasis on the three 
Rs^ If you lived in one of these cities and had children 
of school age, would you send them to such a school 
or not? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Women 

Raci 
White 
Nonwhite 

Age 

18 to 29 ytars 
30 to 49 years 
50 yg^rs and ovtf 
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Don't Know/ 


Yes 


No 


No Answir 


% 


% 


% 


57/ 


33 


10 


54 


35 


11 


SO 


31 


9 


S7 


33 


10 


57 


2G 


14 


43 


51 


6 


59 


31 


10 


65 


21 


14 
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2B 11 



iducation 

ilfmentarv gridti 58 25 17 

High iChool 5i 34 g 

Collage 54 37 9 

Cdmmu^nity sUe 

1 mitlinn ind over 61 

500,000 to 999.999 55 40 

50,000 ts 499,999 Sa 34 s 

2,500 to 49^999 53 37 10 

Under 2,500 57 30 ^3 

Region 

Ea^t 55 33 12 

Midweit 57 36 7 

Ssuth go 28 12 



Do Students Work Hard Enough in School? 

In general, do you think elementary school chih 
dren in the public ichooli here are made to work too 
hard in school and on homework, or not hard enough? 



Not 

Tqq Hard 
Hard Enough 

% % 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Men 
Wom^n 

Race 

Whiti 

Nonwvhite 
Age 

18 to 29 Vtars 

30 to 49 veari 

50 years and over 
Edyeation 

Elerneritarv grades 

High ichool 

College 
Conirnunity ilze 

1 million and over 

500,000 to 999,999 

50,000 to 499,999 
2,5(W to 49,999 

Under 2,500 



4 

6 

B 
4 

6 
6 

5 



51 
4 7 

47 

65 

46 
52 
47 

49 
48 
51 

52 
54 
47 
44 
48 



About 
Right 
Amount 

% 
28 

27 
30 

30 
19 

29 
32 
23 

24 
30 
28 

20 
20 
31 
33 
34 



(Con tin usd an next p&g^J 



Don't Know/ 
No Anfwflr 

% 

ii 

18 
1 7 

18 
12 

10 

25 

20 
17 
17 

24 
23 
17 
17 
12 
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(Continued from preceding page) 



Rdgipn 

* East 
Midwest 
Seuth 
West 



s 


48 


2? 


7 


44 


31 


S 


52 


30 


3 


54 


23 



20 
18 
13 
20 



What about students in the public high schools 
hare - in general, are they required to work too hard 
or not hard enough? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

SSM 

Men 
Women 

While 

Age 

18 to 29 v*?3rs 
30 to 49 

50 years and ovi?f 

Education 

Elirnentarv yiadRS 
High school 
CoMegi 

CQmmunity siie 
1 mjUion ifid over 
500.000 to 999,999 
50.000 to 499,999 
2,500 to 49.999 
Under 2,500 

Region 

last 

Midwfisi 

South 

West 



Not AbQUt 
Too Hard Right Dori't Know/ 

Hard iriough Amount No Answir 

% % % 



3 


54 


22 


21 


3 


54 


20 


23 


3 




23 


20 


3 


53 


22 


22 


B 


62 


16 


1 7 


3 


54 


22 


21 


3 


56 


22 


19 


4 


51 


22 


23 


7 


49 


21 


23 


2 


53 


24 


21 


3 


58 


18 


21 


2 


57 


20 


21 


4 


56 


15 


25 


3 


53 


21 


23 


4 


50 


28 


18 


3 


S3 


24 


20 


2 


53 


23 


22 


4 


54 


23 


19 


3 


50 


25 


22 


3 


61 


14 


22 



Federal Aid 

Do you happin to know whathir tht schooli in 
vour school district receive iny moniy from thi 
federal governmint (the govirnment in Wiihington)? 
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Vis, they do 
No, they do not 
Don't know/ 
no iniwer 



Nationel No Children 

Totals In SEhooli 

% % 

50 42 

6 7 

44 51 



Public Parochial 

School SEhool 

parints Parents 

% % 

Si 5? 

6 5 

35 38 



Do you happen to know whether the schools in 
your school district receive any money from the 
federal government (the government in Washington)? 

Yes, No, 

They They Don't Know/ 





Do 


Do Not 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


SO 


6 


44 










Men 


50 


7 


43 


Women 


49 


5 


46 


Race 








Wh.ii 


51 


6 


43 


Nonwhita 


36 


8 


56 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


44 


/ 


49 


30 to 49 yiars 


58 


6 


36 


SO years and over 


43 


6 


51 


idu^ation 








Elementiry grades 


31 


5 


64 


High sehool 


48 


? 


45 


College 


66 


6 


28 


Csmmunity size 








1 nnjUion and over 


40 


8 


52 


POO.OOO to 999,999 


44 


10 


46 


50.000 to 499,999 


52 


6 


42 


2,500 to 49,999 


53 


3 


44 


Under 2,500 


54 


6 


40 


Region 








East . 


45 


1 1 


44 


Midwest 


49 


6 


46 


South 


49 


3 


48 


VVeit 


57 


5 


38 



What part of the school budget in your diitrict do 
you think this federal money represents — a small 
part, a fairly sizable part, or a very large part of the 
budget? (Asked of those who said the schools In their 
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school district riceive money from the federal govern^ 
ment,) 



Small part 
Fairly liiible 

part 
Very lirge part 
Don't knew/ 

ho ihswor 







Public 


ParsEhial 


National 


No Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


17 


15 


22 


20< 


18 


16 


20 


16 


6 


4 


7 


10 


9 


1 


10 


1 1 



If and when more federal money from Washington 
is aviilable, which om of the areas on this card do 
you think should be given first consideration when 
these funds are distributed? 

Areas Shown on Card 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Women 
Riee 
White 

Age 

IS te 29 years 
30 to 49 yeari 
50 years and over 

Educatisn 

Elemtntary grades 
High school 
College 

Community size 
1 million and over 
500.000 to 999,999 
50,000 to 499,999 
2,500 to 49,999 
Under 2,500 



o 

£ c 

^ a 

"a -Q 
^ yj 



ij — 
|2 



i 



o o 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


18 


16 


14 


11 


10 


3 


16 


13 


12 


12 


1 1 


9 


20 


19 


16 


10 


8 


7 


19 


16 


1 1 


12 


9 


9 


14 


14 


38 


3 


17 


2 


15 


18 


16 


8 


8 


13 


17 


20 


13 


9 


8 


8 


23 


9 


15 


14 


12 


5 


19 


12 


24 


9 


12 


2 


19 


14 


16 


1 1 


1 1 


8 


15 


24 


5 


12 


4 


13 


21 


17 


10 


12 


13 


9 


20 


9 


19 


14 


8 


11 


17 


18 


15 


10 


12 


9 


18 


16 


18 


6 


1 1 


8 


16 


17 


13 


12 


5 


5 
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Regien 

East 

Midweit 

South 

West 



23 


15 


12 


10 


13 


8 


21 


14 


14 


14 


6 


9 


15 


18 


1 7 


9 


9 


7 


1 1 


19 


14 


9 


10 


9 



Areas Shown on Card (Cont) 



5 



a is 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


6 


6 


4 


4 


1 


2 


Sesc 














Men 


7 


a 


5 


4 


1 


2 


Wsmen 


5 


5 


3 


3 


1 


3 


Racs 














White 


6 


7 


4 


4 


1 


2 


fVonwhitg 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 


2 


Agf 














18 to 29 yb'ars 


5 




5 




1 


2 


30 to 49 years 


6 


8 


5 


3 


1 


2 


50 years and over 


6 


6 


4 




1 


3 


idUEatign 














'ilementafy grades 


2 


5 


4 


4 


2 


5 


High SEhogi 


5 


5 




4 


1 


2 


Conage 


9 


9 


4 


2 


1 


2 


Community site 














1 million and over 


7 






2 




4 


500,000 to 999,999 


6 


7 


2 

3 


2 


1 


1 


50,000 to 499,999 


6 


7 


1 


1 


1 


2,500 to 49,999 


4 


5 


S 


4 


1 


3 


Under 2,500 


6 


7 


9 


8 




3 


Region 














Eait 


5 


B 


2 


4 




3 


Midwest 


6 


4 


6 , 


5 




1 

2 


South 


4 


8 


6 


3 


2 
1 


West 


9 


9 


3 


2 


4 



*Lesi than 1% 



Job Training 

It has been suggested that the public schools bt 
given tht responsibility to set up special job training 

2S1 
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programs for young people, age 15 to 18. who are out 
of work and out of schooL Weuid you favor or 
oppose such a plan? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Women 

White 
Nsnwhite 

18 to 2i years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years arid over 

Edueaiion 
Elernentary grades 
High scheol 
College 

Community size 
1 rniMion and over 
500,000 to 999.999 
50,000 to 499,999 
2,500 !0 49,999 
Under 2.500 

Region 

Epst 

Midwest 

South 

Wes! 



Fbvot 




% 


% 


86 


1 1 


84 


13 


88 


8 


85 


1 1 


93 


5 


89 


9 


83 


1 3 


87 


9 


88 


7 


86 


1 0 


84 


1 4 


84 


1 0 


87 


10 

9 


8y 

88 


10 


82 


1 3 


S6 


10 


83 


IS 


90 


6 


84 


1 1 



Don't Know// 
No Ansvyir 

% 
3 

3 
4 

4 
2 

2 
4 
4 

5 
4 
2 

G 
3 
2 
2 
5 

4 
2 
4 

5 



Nongraded Schools 

Should a itudent be able to progress through the 
school system at his own speed and without regard to 
the usual grade levels? This would mean that he might 
study sewenth grade math, but only fifth grade Eng^ 
lish. Would you favor or oppose such a plan m the 
local schools? 

Favor Oppose No Opinion 

f. AT iONAL TOTALS 64 28 8 
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Men 62 30 8 

Women 65 27 8 
Raea 

White 34 as 8 

Nonwhite 62 32 G 

iStoZgyaars 65 28 ^ 

30 to 49 yeirs 6i 29 6 

50 ytafs md over 61 28 11 

Elernentary gradei 55 32 13 

High school 64 28 8 

College 69 \ 26 5 

Comffninity size 

1 million and over 70 24 6 

500,000 to 999,999 74 23 3 

50.000 to 499,999 66 28 6 

2,500 to 49,999 56 35 9 

* Under 2,500 58 29 13 

Region 

iait 65 28 7 

Midwest 61 33 6 

South 62 27 11 

West 68 24 0 



Instruction in Morals 

Would you favof or oppose Instruction in the 
schools that would deal with morals and moral 
behavior? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Womgn 
Raee 
White 
Nonwhite 

Age 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 yean and over 



Favor 



79 



77 

82 



79 
84 



84 

83 



% 
15 



16 
13 

16 

9 

26 
1 2 
10 



(Continued on n&Mt pMge) 
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Don't Knoyy/ 
No An^er 

% 
6 

7 
5 

5 

7 

6 
4 

7 
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(Continued from preceding pago) 

EducatiDn 

Elementary gradws 
High school 
College 

Community stze 

1 million and over 

500.000 to 999,999 

50,000 to 499,999 

2,500 to 49,999 

Under 2,500 
Region 

Eoit 

Mldweit 
South 
West 



Strike Of not? 



Yfs, ihKV should 
No, thtjy shouifl 

not 
Don"! know/ 

no .-inswfT 



82 




10 




8 


81 




14 




5 


73 




21 




6 


78 




1 7 




5 


84 




1 1 




5 






16 




5 


75 




1 7 




8 


81 




1 3 




6 


74 




19 




7 






1 5 




4 


84 




10 




6 


78 




1 5 




7 


Teacher 


Strikes 






: school 


teachers 


; be 


permitted to 








Public 


Parochial 


Nationsl 


No Childrer^ 


School 


School 


Totals 


In Sehools 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 




% 


% 


45 


4S 




45 


42 


48 


47 




49 


52 


7 


8 




6 


6 



Open School Concept 

Do you happen to know what is rrieant by the 
"open'* school concept or idea? 





Yes 


No 


Not Sure 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


27 


60 


13 








15 


Men 


23 


62 


Women 


30 


58 


12 


Rict 






14 


White 


28 


58 


Nontft^hite 


14 


78 


8 
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18 !q 29 years 32 12 

30 to 49 years 30 5G 14 

60 yeiri and ovff 18 68 14 
Edueatiqn 

ilamentary grBdus 7 g? 11 

High ichool 21 64 15 

College h'J J6 12 
Communlly 

1 millien ihd Over 25 61 14 

500,000 to 999.999 28 fi 1 11 

50,000 to 499,999 30 &9 n 

2,500 to 49.999 26 59 15 

Undtf 2.500 24 fji 15 
Region 

E^5! 33 57 10 

Midwest 26 hH ig 

South 19 i y, ^ ^ 



COMPOSITION OF THE SAMFM.E 



No chitdren in schtjois 57 
Public ichool parerits 39' 
Parochial school parufK-P 7* 



'7n[*ji§ L'xreed 43'^:,- 


















% 


Age 


% 




4R 


IB to ?4 ^f? 


iCs 




h? 




10 




100 


30 irj 49 y^.jf^ 


40 






50 yt'iif s tjnf j fjvrM 


34 


income 






100 


$20,000 and DvfM 


1 7 


Oecupat mfi 




$15,000 to 519.999 


1 5 




22 


$10,000 to $14,999 


26 


Cl**r!t;iii & itjlfn 


1 1 


S7,000 to i9,999 


1 2 


f r m 


3 


SS.qOO to S6,999 


10 




18 


S3 ,000 to $4,999 


1 1 


UnskHUfd labor 


?4 


Undgr S2.999 


7 


N^- ij^r.^^^ ^-f;-*' 




Undgfignated 


2 




4 




100 




100 



fContmu&d an nwjrf Pd^i'} 
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% 


Whitt 


88 




12 




100 


Politt&al Affiliation 


% 




22 




42 


Independent 


34 


Oiher 


2 




100 


Rflgien 


% 


East 


21 


Midwest 


28 


South 


27 


West 


18 




100 


CQmrnunity liia 


% 


1 fnjliton and over 


18 


500.000 10 999.999 


13 


50.000 !o 499,999 


2% 


2,500 !0 49,999 


17 


Under 2.500 


27 




100 



(Continued from grBCwdfng psge) 
Ralifion 
Protestant 
Roman Cattvel»c 
Jeyvlin 
Others 



iducation 
ilementary gradgi 
High ichool mconnpiesi 
High school complete 
Technical, trade, or 

business school 
College mcompiete 
College gfaduaie 
Undeslgnaied 



% 

62 

26 
2 
10 

100 



% 

19 
16 
34 

S 
14 
12 

100 
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Chapter 9 

Eighth Artnual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1976 



Purpose of the Study 

^he eighth annual survev of the series has attempttrj to 
measure the attitudes of Americans toward their pubiic 
schoQls. Each year great care is taken to include new issues 
of concern to both educators and the public, as well as 
trend questions which have ongoing impact in the educa- 
tional world. 

This year's survey was funded by /l/D/E/A/, the Institute 
for Development of Educatiorial Activities, inc., an affiliate 
of the Charles F, Kettering Foundation, in prior years these 
studies have been sponsored by CFK Ltd. and the Ford 
Foundation. 

To make certain that the current survey would embrace 
important issues in the field of education, a group of 
educators, together with the project directors from Gallup, 
met in Miami early this year to discuss and evaluate 
pfrelimlnary questions and possible themes. 

The group of panel members included; James Betchkal, 
editor, American School Board JournBL National School 
Boards Association, Washington, O.C.; Edward Brainard, 
director, Leadership Development, Colorado Department of 
Education, Denver (now professor of education, University 
of Northern Colorado, Greeley); Frank Brown, division 
director, /l/D/E/A/, Melbourne, Florida; Stanley M. Elam, 
editor, Phi Delta Kappan, Bloomington, Indiana; William J. 
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Ellina, superintendent, Public Schools, Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Sidney P. Mirland, Jr., president, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York City; William Mitcheli, 
iupenf^tendent, Public Schools, Greeley, Colorado; John W. 
Porte/, state superintendent of publin instruction, Depart^ 
ment of Education, Lansing, Michigan; Samuel G. Sava, 
executive director, /t/D/E/A/, and vice president, Educa= 
tional Activities, Charles F. Kettering Foundation, Dayton, 
Ohio; Suzanne Sepper, teacher, Bayview Elernyntafy 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida: and M. Donald Thomas, 
superintendent of schools. Salt Lake City School District, 
Utah- 

We wish to thank the ubove^mentioned individuals for 
their valuable suggestions. 



Research Procedure 

The Sij/np/e ■ The sample m this survey embraced a 
total of 1,549 adults (18 years and older). It is described as 
a modified probability sample of the nation. Personal, 
m-home intervMrwing was conducted m every area of the 
nation and in all types of communities. A full analysis of 
the sample will be found at the end of this report. 

T/rrw of /nWrviewIng - The fieldwork for this study was 
carried out from April 21 through April 25, 1976. 

The inWr\/iBwing Form -■ Questions included m the 
survey instrument were selected following extensive pretest = 
ing by the trained staff of ffuerviewers maintained by the 
Gallup organizations. 

Findings from this report apply ofily to the country as a 
whole and not to specific local communities. Local surveys, 
using the same questions, can be conducted to determine 
how ioccil corrimunitifMi conipare With the national norm. 



Introduction 

Aside trom its hibtuiHjdi biym fiLuncy, ilin yo<j= 197C ntdy 
well prove to be the turning point in the public's attitudes 
toward the public schools. Evidence from the present 

2m 
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mryBy indicates a leveling off in the do/vnwird trend of 
recent years in the public's attitudes tcward eue public 
schools. 

The public ichools, like other public institutions, reflect 
the ma|or trends In society. And the year 1976 has 
witnessed a nationwide shift toward more tr^'iUKKial values 
in almost every field. 
'^^^^ijl^Whether we have conie to the erd rf the ern of 
permissiverf?s5 is y^t to be seen, Th& fact emains, however, 
that the rublic is now denisnJing nct^ir rules m dealing 
with the behavior of the young ,ind nigher standards in the 
public schools, 

Juvenile delinquency, increasing yearly, has focused 
attention upon the need for moral education not only in 
the home but in the schools. Laws in many states are being 
changed to permit stiffer sentences for young offenders. We 
can hope that such laws, ^nd new ways that are being tried 
in schools for dealing with the problem of discipline, will 
bring about a lessening of the turmoil found in so many 
cities, 

A growing demand to place greater emphasis on the 
basics in the school curriculum is evidenced in the findings 
of the present survey. Meeting this demand could result in 
higher national test scores and increased respect for the 
public schools. 



Major Problems Confronting 
The Public Schools in 1976 

Discipline continues to head the list of major problems, 
when a sample of the nation's adults cite what they 
perceive as the most important problems of the public 
schools in their own communities. In fact, discipline has 
been named most often seven times during the last eight 
years, | 

The bercentage of respondents citing discipline as the 
number jone problem, however, has shown no increase 
during recent years. Next to discipline, and in second place, 
are the problems associated with busing and integration. In 
third place this year is "lack of proper financial support/* 
These were also named second and third, respectively, in 
last year's survey. 
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The one significant change from 1975 is the mark^ 
increase in the number of persons in the sample who cite a 
poor curriculum/' This complaint, listed seventh m mv 
portance last year, has moved up to fourth, undoub edly 
because of wide publicity given to the drop in national tes 
scores and growing concern about the number of functional 
illiterates among school leavers. 

Below- in order of mentions, is the hsi of major 
problems of the local public schools as perceived by thf) 
residents of these communities: 

1. Lack of discipline 

2. Integration/segregation/busing 

3. Lack of proper financial support 

4. Poor curriculum 

5. Use of drugs 

6. Difficulty of getting "good" teachers 

7. Parents' lack of interest 

8. Size of school/classes 

9. School board policies 
10. Pupils' lack of interest 



1976 Rating of the Public Schools 

A five^point scale, familiar to the American public, was 
employed for the first time in 1974 to establish a base for 
measuring the public's perceptions of the quality of public 
school education in their own conifnunities. 

The question asked is this: 

Students are often given the grades A,B,C,D, and 
FAIL to denote the quality of their work. Suppose 
the public ichooli themselves, in this community, 
were graded In the same way. What grade would you 
give the public schools here ^ A.B.C.D. or FAIL? 

A significant drop in the public's ratings was recorded 
between the years 1974 and 1975, However, the decline has 
now leveled off, with ratings for 1976 being virtually the 
same as for 1975. 

Here are the ratings given the public schools nationally 
for the last three years: 
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National Totals 



Ritings Oiyah th« 


1976 


1975 


1974 


Public iehools 


% 


% 


% 


A rating 


13 


13 


IS 


B rating 


29 


30 


30 


Q rating 


28 


28 


21 


P rating 


10 


9 


6 


FAIL 


6 


7 


6 


Don't know/no answer 


14 


13 


20 



If the top two positions A and B ^ are combined, and 
the bottom three — C, D, and FAIL -are combined, the 
findings Indicate that the lowest ratings come from those 
paranti who send their children to private or parochial 
^^hools, Thoie with children In the public schools give the 
highest ratings to the schools, but even in the case of this 
group only 50% give the schools an A or B rating. This 
contrasts with only 34% of those whose children attend 
private or parochial schools who give an A or B rating. 









PubiiE 


Piruehiil 




National 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A rating 


13 


12 


16 


B 


B rating 


29 


26 


34 


28 


C rating 


28 


26 


30 


4© 


D rating 


10 


S 


10 


12 


FAIL 


6 


7 


5 


4 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


14 


20 


S 


10 



When ratings given by the major socioeconomic and 
demographic groups are analyzed, it is evident that the 
people who are least satisfied with the quality of education 
offered in their tocat schools are the recent graduates, the 
18 to 29 agt group, those who live in the center cities as 
opposed to the suburbs, and citizens who live in the 
Western states. 

Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


13 


29 


28 


10 


6 


14 


Sax 














Men 


11 


32 


28 


1 1 


4 


14 


Womtn 


14 


27 


29 


9 


7 


14 



(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 



Race 












14 


White 


13 


30 


28 


9 


6 


N sn vs/h it 6 


10 


21 


33 


13 


9 


14 


Age 








_ 




1 3 


18 to 29 v^afs 


8 


25 


33 


1 5 


30 to 49 yean 


15 


30 


30 


1 0 


g 


10 


50 years and O^er 


1 s 


J 1 




g 


7 


19 


Edueation 












20 


Grade lehool 


18 


22 


27 


8 


b 


High sehsot 


12 


27 


30 


1 1 


7 


13 


CoMega 


1 1 


37 


25 


9 


6 


12 


Corrirnuhity size 












1 1 


1 milliQn and ever 


1 1 


27 


32 


13 


6 


500.000 999,999 


1 1 


34 


21 


13 


7 


14 


50,000 - 499,999 


10 


26 


32 


1 1 


10 


11 


2.500 - 49,999 


13 


33 


25 


8 


2 


19 


Under 2,500 


17 


29 


28 


6 


4 


16 
12 


Central City 


7 


21 


32 


16 


1 1 


Suburbs 


14 


34 


28 


7 


5 


12 


All Dthsr 


16 


30 


27 


7 


3 


17 


Region 












14 


Eeit 


1 1 


31 


29 


10 


5 


Midwest 


16 


32 


27 


8 


4 


13 


South 


13 


27 


20 


9 


7 


15 


West 


10 


24 


30 


15 


8 


13 



How To Improve the Quality 
Of the Public Schools 

After hawinylobtained ratings of their public ichools by 
different groups, our incerviewers sought to determine what 
could be done, in the opinion of respondents, to improve 
the quality of local education. And as an aid, each 
respondent was handed a card listing a dozen suggestions 
and had the opportunity to choose as many as he or she 
wished. 

Answers to^this question correspond closely with those 
given in answer to the question concerning the most 
important problems faced by the local schools. 

This approach sheds further light On'the public's current 
concern that the schools should "devote more attention to 
teaching of basic skills/' This is the most popular 
suggestion; 51% of all respondents chose it. Close 
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behind in fact, with virtually the same number of 
choices - Is the suggestion to "enforce stricter discipline/' 

The proposals that get the third and fourth highest 
number of mentions are to ''meet individual needs of 
students/' with 42%, and to "improve parent/school 
relations/' with 41%. 

The top three choices of parents whose children now 
sttend the public schools are the same as the top three of 
the general public. Oddly enough, parents place even higher 
on their list, in fourth place, "instruction in 
morali" - which has been generally regarded as the sole 
responsibility of home and church. 

The question: 

Which of these ways do you think would do most 
to improve the quality of public school education 
overall? 



Devoie more atten^ 
lien to teaching 
of baiie skills 
Enforce stricter 

discipline 
Meet individual 

niids of students 
InnprQVt parent/ 
iehool relitions 

irhphasiie moral 
deveiopment 

imphasiie career 
education arid 
develspmeni of 
saiable skills 

Provide opportuni- 
ties for teachers 
to keep up to 
date regirding 
new rnethods 

Raise academic 
standards 

Raise teachers* 
safaries 

Increaie arnrsunt 
of hoFtiework 



Natlonil 
Totals 

% 



61 



50 



42 



41 



39 



38 



29 



27 



14 



14 



No Chlfd^n 
In Schools 

% ' 



47 



47 



39 



43 



34 



39 



27 

28 



15 



12 



( Co n tin U€d an n&xt page) 



Publio 
Sehool 
Parinti 

% 



55 



52 



47 



36 



45 



36 



32 
23 
16 



17 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 



60 
64 
44 
47 
49 

37 

29 
38 
8 
21 
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Build nev^ buildings 



(Continued from precMding page) 

Q 8 12 



Lower agt for 




compulsory 




atttndanee 


5 


None 


1 


Don't know/ 




no ansv^ef 


4 


•Liss thm 1% 





4 
1 



Nationwide Test for Graduation 

A consensus was found in favor of requiring high schooi 
students to pass a standard examination in order to rece.ve 

a diploma, _ u 

Present survey findings on this question show a 
substantial shift in the public^s attitude during tl^ last TB 
years The question posed in 1958 by the Gallup Poll ii the 
same one as that used in the 1976 survey, as follows; 

Should all high sehool students in the United States 
be required to pass a standard nationwide 
axamination in order to get a high school diploma? 

The findings for the two surveys show; 

National Te^ for Griduation 
1976 19B8 

% % 

65 50 
In favsr of such a test «^ 

Opposed ^ 
No Opinion 

It is the least well educated, strangelv enough, who are 
most in favor of such a requirement. The same finding was 
reported in the 19B8 study, Thoses who have had the 
advantage of one or more years of college education are 
much more evenly divided; 53% are in favor, 44% opposed. 
Those with a grade school education vote 76/o m favor, 

18% opposed. , , 

Persons who are in the 18 to 29 age bracket are less 
enthusiastic than older persons, possibly because some may 
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believe that such a test would have deprived them of their 
own diplomas. 

Apart from these ^ifferenceSi the survey findings show 
that a majority favors such a requirement in all sections of 
the nation and in the large cities as well as the small towns. 

Results by major groups: 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Wornin 

Rics 
White 
Nonwhite 

Ag€ 

18 ID 29 yeiri 
30 to 49 yeart 
50 yeifs and over 

Edudation 

Gride schoot 
High school 
College 

Community size 
1 miMion and over 
500,000 ^ 999,999 
B0,000 - 499,999 
2,500 - 49,999 
Undef 2,500 

Region 

Eait 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Vss, They 
Shsuid 

% 

65 



6@ 
65 

65 
67 

56 
67 
71 

76 
69 

53 

70 
69 
87 
68 
&8 

65 
66 
64 
67 



No, They 
Should Not 

% 

31 



31 
30 

31 

27 

41 

30 

23 

18 
27 
44 

25 
28 
31 
31 

35 

31 
30 
31 
31 



Don*t Know/ 
No Answer 



3 
5 

4 
6 

3 
3 
6 



4 

3 

5 
3 

2 
1 
7 

4 
4 



The Public's Conclusions from the 
Decline in National Test Scores 



The American peopli, judging from present and past 
survey data, do not share the skepticism of many educators 
about the significance of standardized tests. 

They believe, for example, that the decline in national 
test scores in recent years means that the quality of 
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education today is deciifiing. Of course, the test scores may 
only confirm what many already, think about the schools. 

Theri is surprising unanimity among all groups in the 
population that the tests are actually maasuring a decline in 
the quality of education. By majorities of about 2 1, all 
segments of the population, in all areas of the nation, 
believe that the tests are correctly assessing the situation. 

The first question asked was: 

Do you believe that a decline m national test 
scores of students in recent years means that the 
quality of education today is declining? 

The results by major groups: 



Quatity of Education 



Ni'. nONAL TOTALS 

Sbm 

Men 
Women 

Race 
White 

Age 

18 io 29 years 
30 to 49 ytfLirs 
60 yeuri und ovfir 

Educition 

Grode schoQi 
High school 
College 

Communiiy size 
1 million yntl tjs/tu 
500,000 999,999 
50,000 = 499,999 
2,500 = 49,999 
Under 2,500 

Region 

East 

Midwest 
South 



Yes, 
It D@' 
cMning 



61 
58 

60 
58 

&2 
62 
63 

54 
61 
58 

67 

64 
62 
58 
SO 

62 
S6 
&6 
66 



No, 
Is Not 

% 

31 



31 
31 

31 

29 

40 

29 
26 

25 
20 
39 

23 
29 
29 
33 
34 

26 
38 
31 
2? 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 

10 



11 

9 
13 

8 
9 
1 1 

21 
10 

3 



7 

9 
9 
16 

12 
6 

13 
7 
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All respondents were then asked to explain whai they 
thought brought about the decline in test scores. Each was 
handed a card listing eight reasons, including one for the 
doubters reading, "The tests are not reliable,*' 

The second question put to respondents was; 

Here are some reasons that have been given to 
explain the decline in national test scores. Will you 
look over these reasons and then tell me which ones 
you think are most responsible for this decline. 

Respondents, who were permitted to choose more th.^n 
one reason for the decline in test scores, voted in this 
manner: 



Public Parschial 



National 
Totali 

% 

1 . Leii parent attfm^ 
tion, cQncdrn, and 
supervistQn of the 

Child 65 

2. Students aren't 
is motivated to 

do well S2 

3. Too much televriion 
viewing 49 

4. Society is beeorn^ 
ing too permrs^ 

sivi 49 

5. Teachers are giving 
leti Bttentron to 
studints 39 

6. It's eafier ts get 

into college now 16 
1 , Schuoli are ex^ 

panding the num^ 

ber ol courses 

offered 10 
8, The test! are not 

reliable 16 

Other and no 

opinion 14 



No Children 
in Schooli 



64 



BO 
48 

47 

39 
20 

12 
IB 
13 



School 
Parents 

% 



65 



57 
51\ 

49 

4 I 
10 

8 
16 
15 



School 
Parents 



72 



61 

32 



16 
15 



Overall, the public plices the greatest blame for declin= 
ing test scores on parents, on society, on children's lack of 
motivation, and on too much teleyision viewing. Interest^ 
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ingiy, parents of children now attending school most often 
cite the very same top reason for declining scores: "less 
parent attention, concern, and supervision/' Parents thenri- 
selves are readily accepting the blame and are not trying to 
place the burden on the schools, as one might expect them 
to do. 



Career Education 

The demana for ■ *uiu ufriphasis on career education 
continues to be strorHjiy voiced throughout the nation. In 
almost every study, the public has made known its belief 
that public school educatiCHi should train graduates for 
jobs. 

There is obviously confusion in the public's thinking 
about what constitutes career education and the kind of 
skills needed in today's society. What does emerge from the 
various surveys that have covered this po: s tfun the 
public believes thaUHB public schools shou! t:pare every 
student to take some^kind of job after grdduation if he 
wants to end schooling at this stage of or her life. 

This first question was asked of all res^ond.mt:s: 

Do you think that the school curriculupi should 
give more emphasis, or less emphasis, to carsers and 
career preparation in high school? 

Because the public sees many unemployed and unskilled 
young people, it is quite natural and logical to reach the 
conclusion that the schools they attended do not give 
enough attention to job training. What is likely to be 
overlooked is the need today for persons with language and 
mathematical skills as well as mechanical skills. In the 
current survey, 80% say more emphasis should be given to 
careers in high school. 
^ ' A second question asked if more information about 
careers should be given in the elementary schools. Although 
the majority is small, the number who say this should be 
done is greater than the number who say this is not 
necessary. 
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Pub he Pyfo&l-uj? 

futalj Sehoo^^ P.?r<:nt^ Pd'-^^.f^ 

H \ 

r: ^ i " ■ ■ • • :■ 

Don'f k = u*'= 

The seccrKi ^lo- 

Do you thjnk the elen.-int^irY^ school curfleulum 
should, or should mo:. iHciudo mforrnijtion iiboui jobs 
^^^^d careen? 

Pub'.e PdPochml 



coMHwt^i- C"^!*{^r'■^^^ ■■J^ Uv- j' \\^'~> Vmff E^vmin'nq 

In many :n>tr^^U:^^. r":r;ii:'s.G wouifl nd the schon! of 

studenU who -r*! d^'^^urvijVfi who havf? no intere:.! tn 

conUnutnq V\^/'- r^l; . on = On tho Dthnr h^nd, it would 
pt?frr:t hriqh^ Mvi^lm'?'^ to ^Uft ffif^if colU-g*' rjrenrs :n an 
ffdrhyf aye, 

iowiu*:i pfcpo^.*K fu' Lhjif^ginq present reguiaTions abcui 

'Among r^»' fW:'>jf:v '■ rr^iMinn vOunqstff^ .n Cii\\i i-' n\^\ {■■.tt.'^.^ 
f--iCt': 5ehon:v JO, BOO UjOk a t»?st tint v'-^r ^u^hnn/frd by r*-'. ^iv^ ^inci 
■ 1 350 p^s^pfi 1^ r^T^ifn fJt?pa' tmr>n! • .''f .iK ^=^nf kncs ?inwf-vHr 
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been a^ked \n thtisft sufvf^ys, tDo-A f»:^spund^?nf s Uvhv 
reluctance to change the luip", fiow in viU!(:i in thi/if 
communitir'S, either in respect to iedvsfig <v.h^ or ihv a^i^ til 
whiCh chiidfHn start scho^ 

The pubhc has been found willing to providf^ bpeciul 
schools and special traininq for ^rudf^nis who nre yn^blu to 
keep up with their classes. Ofid oiher natiuna! survey:, r^^v^-ul 
a willingness to establish trdining campi un the ordt^r 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps of th(^ 1930s Bui 
without some such provision for trairiing .^^nd sufn^i vi^^tur^, 
the public diSHppfOves nf lettinq young ptiople out of 
school before they reach tfie legnl rTiiriimum age 

f^Wnts with childreri tn public school turn down thf/ 
pfabosal by a ratio of 69^''^ to 28^^ Those with cliild -n \r\ 
the pafochia! snhoo's like th^ Kind even it-^^. They oprJ^.^se a 
by a ratio of 73':% to 26'u 

The t^uestion a;*ked was , 

Currently some states a^^e considerir^g legislation 
which will permit ^iuiU: = iU lo Itidve school as edrly as 
age 14 if they can first r^ass a test showing that they 
can read, write, and figure with sufftcifint skill to get 
along. Those who pass the test uJ leave school can 
take jobi if they wish or go on to community colleye 
at an earlier age. Do you approve or disappfovo of 
such a plan for letting styoents leave school at a 



J-uaH In SahooU Piri-fit. Pdrents 



■]0 .-/i :^r: -Ji] 

;.i r,-\ r^ 



Tht-fp \'\ uki^f; uqnNjFTiMnt in hM %uqrripnl^ o\ society , th^^ 
vot*' ii\ fHHirly MVtMy qnnUj di>'h.:i 7 i dqdii;-. Gieut^^^t 
■,up(5ort fur this plan of lowrni . .jqe O^ )mpuK(;?y 
ittefidance comes from tho'^n ^-^ ftv: '-,ist euucatiori. But 
f^ven th.'^ group nppov^s Utm ^ a td By^'.^ to ... 
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NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 

Men 
Women 

Whitrf 

Age 

18 !o 29 yf?af' 
30 U 49 yaar^ 
50 Vear5 rjruj ovfjf 

Education 

Grade schqoi 
High school 
College 

GQmmuniiy lize 
1 million anei ovj>f 
^00,000 999.9^)9 

2,500 49.99y 
Under yjjiX) 

SouTh 



Appf gv 

% 

30 



34 
77 

30 

35 

34 
79 

41 

3? 



66 

6 

ti 7 
57 

G8 
66 



70 

64 

64 

bU 
66 



Don't Know/ 
No Answuf 
% 

4 

.1 
4 

3 

a 

4 

J 
D 

/ 
4 

3 



33 



66 
69 



Courses To Help Parents 
Help Their Children in School 

For many decades, teachers and narent^^ have r^icitly 
accepted something akin to a'"ferritonal impercitive," The 
province of the school was not to be invaded by parents, 
conwersely, the pfovince of the tiume was off iirnits co 
teachers. 

This arrangement is rapidly fathng apart as it becomes 
apparent that the schools canriot funciion properly unless 
parents cooperate with teach^ is, arid uriiess teachers give 
guidance to parents^ 

It IS obvious to parents, and to the public at large, that a 
new kind of shared responsibflity must be accepted if 
students are to gam mosT fram their education. 
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Both the public and pa^ - ^ -ti shown the.r wiliingnuss 
m many previous surv>^- wr-k more c\o%e\y with the 
schools What his biin kinq ;i 3 moc^^^s opmndt ^ The 
proposal presented to r^npondents in the 1976 survey offers 
one way that the schuDi: yan hylD parfcn^s. 

Many good ideas imprcvuig education arg turned 
'down because the> ^:Qun- higher taxes. The real tNst, 
Iherefore. of how niych the public reaMy support d gtv^n 
proposal is to fmd out if the peop:.: who favor it arn wiihng 
to have their taxes increased in order to put ^i. proposal 
into effect. 

In the cas' the proposal to offer rourses for parents as 
part of the -^gular pubhc sLhoo! syst^ni, those who favor 
the idea are also ready to accept ^ tax increase by ^atto of 
51% to 21%. 

The first question asked; 

As a regular part of the public school educational 
systam. it has been suggisted that courses be offered 
at convenient times to parents in order to help them 
' help their children in ichooL Do you thtnk this is a 
yued idea or 'J poor idear' 



Totals 



No Children 

/6 



Public 
School 

% 



PdrDchiai 
School 
Par dnis 



Dsn. ... 4 <i ^ ' 

And of thosn who cipproved iruM. th.. dddUional 
question was askrid: 

Would you be wtlling to pay additional taxes to 
support such a program^ 







Public 


Pardtbfai 




No Childryn 


School 


School 




lo SchooU 


Paren^^ 


Pifents 


% 


% 






f ! 


bO 


b'2 


60 


, 1 


21 




24 




b 


f5 
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The THw-T interBiting firid.ny when the rBsufts are 
«' vilyit J IS that Uin youngest age cjroup -= those from 18 lo 
'^9 years old - overwhelmingiy SMpporti the idea, and by a 
■rpater margin than the older age groups. Parents of 
Children in the public schools vote 78% to 20% in favor of 
the proposaL 

The results by major groups: 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Women 

Race 
Whftt' 
Nonvvhite 

Age 

18 to 29 vv;i>'. 
jO 10 49 years 
50 years and oviff 

Education 
Grade schoot 
High ichooi 
CoHege 

Csmmunity siie 
1 nnilliQfl and over 
500,000 999,99^j 
50,000 - 499,999 
2,500 - 49,999 
Undrr 2,500 

tast 

Mrdvvest 

South 

West 



Good 

% 
77 



7/ 
77 

76 



S3 
70 

10 
81 

80 

74 
72 

76 

73 
83 
lb 



20 



20 
/ 



Don't Know/ 
No Aflswer 

% 



20 
1 



1 S 
24 
21 

18 

23 
13 
22 



10 

4 



Citizen Advisory Committees 

School board members and teachers often complain 
about the lack of citi?.^n interest in school matters. Lack of 
knowledge about iht problems of the schools, especially 
the financial problems, a*" tuo often results in the defeat of 
school budgets and school bonds. 
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Both schoQi and community gam when citizerv, ' Ak^i an 
aciive inteiest in the schools, but without a wvay to tingdge 
the mterest and to involve citizens in school problems, 
nothing much Happens. A few individualr. will attend school 
board meetings. The f.tct remains, however, that persons ifi 
the cofT^munity who could make the greatest contribution 
to education have almost no meaningful way to participate. 

School boards are typically too busy dc^ihng with 
financial and staff problems to spend miuch time on the 
many educational matters which must be dealt with today. 
Appointment of citizen advisory committees by the schoo' 
board offers a practical way nnci ludqing from the survey 
results, a popular way to enMst the nterest of an amazing 
number of pers ons in tfv^ cormmunity. 

Thd' this plan, now followed in some communities, 
offers gteat opportunities to involwe citizens m the prob^ 
lems of the schools is fully evidenced by the results of the 
presefiT survey. 

The qtiestion a^keti wa'^: 

Some school boards have appointed citizen ad^ 
visory committees to deal with a number of school 
problems such as discipline, the curnculum, textbook 
selection, teacher evaluation, the athletic program, 
and the like. The committees report their findings to 
the school board for possible action. If such a plan 
were adopted here (or exists here), vvhich of these 
problems would you most like to deal with on a 
citizen advisory committer; ' 

Ch^'v lO'^n of all those (lu^^vujnkid said they :jou\6 rmt 
. * serve up such d cofTwnifr^M^ or could not make up 
ihe rn ^;js WhiU? many wf tiu- other 90% who cho^' 
nuf =,^ittees on -hich rhey wouki like to serve might find il 
r O-^'^&ible or irvipractical to rtarry out their tnterition still 
:n ifrdinarv number of personH m a typical community 
are suf f <c '^Mi'iy inlefested to fill places on a score of 
committees Am:, if such commntHus wer ^^pomted, then 
hundreds Ci^lz^n1 m^ghi be involved i loral school 
matters. 

Each person mtgfviHvvtd in the -.Ljrwey was handed a card 
which listed 20 : ommittees He wis asked if he would like 
to serve on any one, m tacr, he could crH)ose as many as he 
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wished. 

The followmg list shows the percent.^q- of rHspondenis 
ielecting each committee ds one on wf'ii(,.i; fie wrujld like to 
serve: 



Adviisry CorT>= istteei 

1 Diseiplrne and telnuHi probifcri'^, 

2. Student/tiacher rriuhonb 

3. Carigr iducation 

4. Student dropouts 

5. Teacher evflluation 

6. The hondfCapped iiiitjyru 

7. iducational essti/f inances 

8. Tht curriculum 

9: iducafjon for citizyfiship 

10 Work-5tudv programs 

1 1 . Home Study and work habits 

1 2 Corrimunity usb of school builiii! 

t3. Pupi! aisessment and t^si rusult^. 

14. School t^j- ihhes 

15. Puhiic roi ions of srhooh 

16. Scrtopt irdniportfltiDfi 
7 Tiie aihlenc proyram 

18. Educaliona! innovaliofv. 

19. Es^tracufr icular activinf^s 

20. Progress of recent gracJuati^^ 
None 

Don't know/no rjnsvver 



pBrqent Who WQufd Like 
Tq Sgr'*# on 
Such fi CorhmftiGB* 

47 

:ji 

29 
29 
2B 
26 
>2 
21 
19 
19 
^9 



VJ. 
12 
I [) 

I 1 

S3 
.1 

6 



'Totals *?s£:fHfd 100% duH ui fTiuffipt!* 



Qualities Most ImportBnt 
In Development of a Child 

tn a society that constantly chanp^^s, th^r qualities that 
should be developed in its children will change also. What 
quahties do AmencarH tuday regauJ as most fmportafit^ 
Which shouid be given the most attention by parents and 
schools? Which are the most neglected^ 

To shed light on these concefris^. the followiny quertion 
was included in the survey: 

Of course all of the quaLitie^ listed on this card are 
impartant in the overall devB^opment of a child= But 
which one do you regard as the rna.^t fmportant? 
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1. Ltarning to think 
for snefeif 

2. Ability to get ilong 
with others 

3. VVillingnois lo ae^ 
cept responiibihty 

4. High morgi 
standards 

5. Epgerness iu 
learn 

6. Desire to rxch! 
Don't know/ 

no answer 



Nitional 
Totals 

% 

26 
23 



13 

1 1 
4 



No Children 
In Schools 

% 

26 

25 

19 

11 

10 
6 



School 
Parents 



26 
20 
?1 



IS 



1 3 



Parochial 
School 
Firents 

% 

23 
20 
26 

20 

10 
1 



All rBspondentS were offered the opporluniiy to make a 
soc^nd choice among thes« 5,k qualities. When the second 
rhoK-e«, are ad,). ' to the firnt choices, then "willingness to 
accept'responsihihtv" movfis up to second place, displacing 
'ability to get along with others," which drops to third 
place. 

looking at the same list of qu. Hies, respondents wer. 
askuU: 

Which one do you think is most negloctid by 

part^rU j iQ&o ; - 

Public Parochial 
Naiionsi ^inChildftn School Sdhool 
TotaU m Schooll Parents Parents 

% % % % 



1 High niOrtil 

/' Willingnesi to ac 
cept rBiponfib'titv 

3. Learning to ihmk 
for oneself 

4. Ability to yet along 
with ulhers 

5. Eagtrnesi to learn 

6. Desire to excel 
Don't knovw/ 

no answer 



32 


29 


36 


aA 


30 


33 


29 


23 


14 


1 B 


11 


14 


8 


7 


9 


7 


b 


4 


5 


2 


4 


3 


5 


5 


7 


9 


S 


5 
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And as a final question in this series: 

And which one do you think is most neglected by 
schools? 



Public Parachial 



1 . High moral 
itandafds 

2. Learning to think 
for oneieif 

3. Eagerniss to loarn 

4. WillihghiSi to ac- 
cept respQhSibihty 

5.. L Mftiire to UK eel 

6. Ability to get olony 

with others 

Don't know/ 



National 
Tatajs 
% 

36 



15 
13 



12 

9 



17 



Nq Chitdrih 
In SchoQli 
% 

24 



13 
S 



1 / 



SEhooj 
Parimts 
% 

28 

14 
12 

in 



16 



School 
Parents 
% 

26 
1 1 



20 
11 



12 



Local Responsibility for EducatiDr 



The American public is greatly opposn ri ro giving up local 
« 'i^i nsibility for the publi' schools, no nnatter what the 
enc- odchrnents of the state and federal governments. Of 
course, the st^n> and federal governmentb, by tying policies 
to financial granu., cm continue to exert much influence on 
education. But the \:} >U\'c, nevertheless, still holds to the 
principle that local scriooi policies should be set by local 
school boards. 

The question : 



Local school policies are set, not only by the local 
school board, but also by the state government and 
the federal govirnment. In the years ahead, would 
you like to see the local school board have gr^^ater 
reiponsjbihty in running the schools, or less, innn 
they do today? 
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National 
Totals 

% 

Greater reiponiibihtv 67 
Less reiponiibilMy ^0 
About the same 1 ^ 

Don't know/ 
no Pnsvygf 8 





Publie 


Parec;hi*i5 


No Chiidren 


&hool 


SGhoOl 


In S^hOQli 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


65 


67 


70 


1 1 


10 


7 


15 


17 


14 


9 


6 


9 



Personal Qualities Desired in Teachers 

Just as the schOQl curriculum should change with 
chany^ig needs, it could be argued that the qualities 
requrred^ of teachers should also change. What do people 
today regard as the most important qualities n the ideal 
teachev? 

AM respondents wore asked ihe following "open" ques- 
tion: 

Suppoie you could choose your child's teacher^.. 
Assuming they all had about the sarne experience and 
training, what personal qualities would you took for? 

The qiirslities named by respondents most often, in order 
of mentiorr. 

1. The ability to communicate, to understand, to relate 

2. The di>il}ty to discipline, be firm and fair 

3. The ability to inspire, motivate the child 

4. High moral charntter 

5. Love of childjen, conct^-n for them 

6. Dedication to teaching profession, enthusiasm 

7. Friendly, good personaHty 

8. Good personal appearance, cleanliness 

All major groups list the qualities most desired in a 
teacher in almost exactly this same order. 

The ideal teadier, in effect, is one who becomes a model 
of behavior for the young. It is not startling tt i.scover 
this; a survey 100 years ago would probably have reveaied 
the same thing, 

in 
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How the Public Feels About 
Unionization of Teachers 



Whether teachers should join unioru has been q highly 
controversial issue in many areas of the United States for 
many years. At present, most U.S, tedci ors belong to 
unions or associations that bargain over salaries and 
working conrlitions. The question arises as to how the 
American public currently appraises this situation. Has 
unionization helped or hurt public school education? This 
is the question tha? was put to the pubiic. there vab a 
mixed reaction. 

The que'- : 



Most teach£?fa in tin; riation now belong to unions 
or associations that bargain over salaries, work ncj 
conditions, and the like. Has unionization, in your 
opinion, he|f/»d, hurt, or made no difference in the 
quality of public schoof education in the United 
States? 















Notional 


No ChiUlrtin 


c h DO 1 


Sehool 




TotaJi 


in SehooU 


Parents 


Prt rents 




% 


% 


% 








?2 


23 


7A 


Huf ! 


3H 


38 




4 7 


Made no drf fifryncf? 




^0 


7B 


2^ 


Don't know/ 










nn ;inswur 


\:\ 


\A 


t \ 


4 



Older I' '*.ons are much mer^ \\kv.\y to say that ur>ioni^a^ 
tion h,K rjimintshed thR qualify ndLication. The 18 to 29 
age group ir> almost evenly divided. In tht^ bigger cities, 
where unions Un^^S to be more militant, a slightly greater 
number say that unioni/aiiOfi has ''hufi " 

Here .)? n the findings among major groups. 



Hwlped Hurt 

% % 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



22 



38 



Made 
No Drf 

% 
27 



74 42 
fConttnuvd on next pnQt*) 



Don't Know/ 
No Answef 

% 

13 
9 
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iContinuud from pr&c&dtng pi^vl 



Women 

Riee 

White 

Nonwhite 
Age 

18 to 29 yRars 
30 tD 49 yeari 
50 years and Over 

Education 

Gridfe school 
Hioh schon' 
College 

Community lizi 
1 million and Over 
5r 000 - 999,999 
60,tX)0 - 499,999 
2,500 49,999 1 
Under 2,500 ' 



Rig ion 

East 

Midvvest 

South 

Wuit 



21 


34 


29 


16 


21 


39 


H 


1 2 


2ti 


31 


.1 J 


2 1 


26 


30 


34 


10 


24 


37 


26 


13 


16 


46 


23 


15 


18 


39 


25 


18 


20 


37 


30 


13 


29 


40 




8 


1? 


10 


34 


9 


2? 


38 


26 


9 


7b 


39 


27 


9 


27 


/ 


26 


15 


20 




24 


20 


20 


A2 


28 


9 


19 


4U 


29 


12 






7\l 


1 7 


71 


37 


28 





Extending the Scope of Teacher Bargaining 
School boards qenorallv are vested with thn responsitaility 
for making deoision. w.th rHsPBCt to such matters as class 
size the cufrlcuium. and iMchmg mMthods. Tht^ p .h,ic, in 
the 'present Survey, has shown Us readmess to ma ,, these 
matters subject to bargaming. Whether the school boards 
will eventually accept this view remains to be seen. 
The question asked was; 

Sortie tiBchar groups want to extend their bargain- 
ing powers beyond pay and working conditions. They 
would like to have the right to nigotiatB about class 
slie the curriculum, and teaching mothods. Would 
you favor or oppose giving them these added rights? 

This is one of the few survey questions in which a 
significant difference is found between the views of men 
and women. Men were almost evenly divided on thejssue 
and women favored the change by a vote of 56% to 33%, 
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Age also makes a grRat difference. The youngest adult 
group voted 73% to 21% for extending the scope of 
teachers' bargaining powers; those over 50 oppose it by a 
vnte of B0% to 38%, 

Persons living in the West are almost evenly dividtK! on 
this issuif; those in the Midwest are most in favor of 
granti '^ti wider ba* gaining rights to teachers, 

Thf? fin'^' gs among major groups; 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Ssx 
Men 

Wpmen 

White 
Nohwhito 

Ags 

IB to 29 ye?ir^, 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Education 

Grade school 
High school 
Colliiyt? 

Commuhity 

1 mijlion and over 
500,000 - 999,999 
50,000 ^ 499,999 
2.500 = 49^999 
Under 2,500 

Region 

iast 

Midwest 

South 

Wilt 



Favor 

% 

52 



47 
56 

51 

6^ 

73 
49 

m 

47 
49 



Opposs 

% 

39 



45 

33 



A 1 

21 



=12 
50 



55 
48 



11 

39 
39 
34 
46 



Don't KriQvv/ 
No Aniwer 

% 



a 

1 7 

6 

9 
12 

19 
9 
4 

8 
7 

8 
7 

13 

10 
6 

14 
6 



Reducing School Costs 

With city budqets being scjueezed everywhere in the 
nation, school buagets are being examined critically to see 
where costs can be cut. 
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To see which, if any, reductions muet with pubhc 
acceptance, a list of eight differeni ways by which budgett 
coutd be cut was presonted in this survey. Respondynts 
wurH asked to give their opinion about each one, 

The results are quite similar to th6se yielded by the 1971 
survey. In that year, the public voted in favor, 50% to 32%, 
of reducing the number of administrative personneL Thib 
year the vote is ovefwhelmingiy in favor, 72% to 19%. 

In fact, parents of children .attendinq public and paro 
chial schools, as well as those with no ciuldren in school, all 
give their approval to reducing the number of adminisira 
tiue personnel. 

The question; 

Suppose your local school board were "forced" to 
cut some things from liool costs because there is 
not enough money, I am going to read you a list of 
many ways that have been suggested for reducing 
school costs. Will you tell me, in the case of each one, 
whether your opinion is favorable or unfavorable. 

Public Parochial 



1. RgduCe thy nurnbfcM: 
of adminif^trnTivu 
p^f SQnnel 

Favorable 
UnfavofHbii- 
No optmon 

2. Fir I Judy thij numiitif 
of cQun^.fnors en 
the ^? ^ i i 

Favorable 
UnfavOfaljIt' 
No OpMliOn 

3. Reduce the nurnhMr 
of subjects oft', -id 

Favtirable 

'Gallup's inturvievvGrs do f of venture infof rTiHiion to rn^porid^ 
nnts. For example, ihey w»^ry not peffnirted iu oxplain that teacher 
Sfianes typically constitute sorny 80% of a distnct'.-^ total operating 
Bxpenses. in many larqer districts, mcreasing L\i*%^ n^e by only one 
student could "save" rnore money than the ^limu^ation of P0% Of 
the dfiministrarjvB staff. 7he Editor 
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Nationiil No ChMHren School Schoo! 
Totals In Schools parents Parents 

% % % % 



12 T\ 71 80 

19 ia 2f 15 

9 11 • ; 5 



£/j 51 54 50 

IB 38 45 

10 13 8 5 



39 39 38 49 
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Unfavorable 53 52 5^5 BO 

No opmion g 9 6 1 

4. Cut Qui the twvelfih 
grade by esvenng 
in three yeiri what 
if now covered m 
four 

Fivorablti 36 38 34 43 

Unfavorable 58 54 63 B6 

No opinion g g ^ ] 

5. Cut ouf after- 
ichool activities 
likt bandi, clubs, 
athletics, etc. 

Favorable 31 39 33 jg 

Unfavorable 63 64 63 50 

No opinion 6 7 4 4 

6. Reduce the nurnber 
of teachers by 
creaiing elas§ si/es 

Favorable 23 26 21 

Ufifavorable 70 66 74 

No opinion 7 g 

7, Cut all teachers' 
salaries by a set 
percentage 

Favorable ig 



16 

SO 

5 4 



- 19 1? 16 

Unfavorable 74 72 77 75 

No opmion g 9 6 6 

. Reduce ipeeial 
services such as 
speech, reading, and 
hearing therapy 
Favorable iQ g 12 7 

89 

6 44 



Unfavorable 85 86 84 

No OpiniOri 5 



Declining School Enrollments 

Many school districts have found that, because of 
decreasing birthrates, school enrollments are down and may 
decline even further in the decade ahead. 

In situations such as this, the question arises as to 
whether to reduce educational expenditures accordingly 
The public, as the results show here, votes in favor of 
reducing expenditures. 

The question: 
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Sohool enroliment. In many part, of the nat on 
haws daclined beouie of a low.r birthraw.^ If th^ 
were to happen here, would you suggest that .qHooI 
expenditure! be reduced acoordmgly? 



National 
T Dtals 

% 


No Children 
In id^ools 

% 


Publie 
Sehool 
Parenti 

% 


Parochial 
Schooi 
Parents 

% 


55 
35 


58 
31 


52 
38 


51 
42 


10 


1 1 


lO 


7 



Yes 
No 

Don't kriOvw/ 
no ansvNtr 

When those who said that expenditures should be 
.edUS accordinfliy were asKed to ^^^J^^'^^^^'Z 
what expenditures could be cut m '^'i .^-uat.on t^e 
nreatest number suggested that "the number of teachers 
Sd be reduced Next in number of mentions was 
^^e schools and combine classes'' Others gave a m,s 
cel;^^ I suggestions, including reducing athlet.c programs, 
extracurricular activities, and supplies. 



Responsibility for Moral Bthavior 

The American people have reached the conclusion that 
^anv^pa'nts either won't or can't control the behavior o 
Teir children. They are ready, therefore, to turn over par 
o^' he responsibility to the schools. In the S'^-^V ^ 
was reported that 79% of ail those questioned favored 
ruction in morals and moral behavior m t^he schooU^ 
On V 1B% opposed the idea. It was also pointed out in the 
Sme r 'port that parent, of children now in school were, of 
all groups, most in fivor of this instruction 

In the present survey, a sizable majority of those 
cueltic^ want part of the responsibUity ^r u^or^ 
behavior turned over to the schools. Just how this ca^b^ 
done raises many issues, A hundred years ago, M=G""ev ' 
Readers pointed UP a moral in almost every paragraph^ 
years ago. parables arjd folk ,torj« per^or^ 
this service. The modern equivalent may be the case 
history," as discussed in the 1975 report. 
The question; 
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Parents now have reiponsibility for the moral 
behavior of thiir children. Do you think that the 
schools should ti3ke on a share of this responsibility, 
or not? 

Publje FaroehiJl 





National 


No Childfon 


SeHooI 


School 




Totals 


in SehooU 


Pafgnts 


Pqronts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Vis, schools should 










take on ihar^ of 










responsibility 


67 


65 


69 


69 


No, they should not 




31 




36 


Don'! knyvw/ 










no answer 


3 


4 


2 


5 



Attitudes Toward Juvenile Courts 

The American public is dissatisfied with the workings of 
juvenile courts. Only 6% say these courts are doing an 
"excellent" job; on the other hand, 41% say they are doing 
a "'poor'' job. 

In cities of over one million population, a majority — 
53% — say the job being done by juvenile courts is "poor." 
Both whites and nonwhites register dissatisfaction with 
these courts. 

Overhaul of the laws dealing with juvenile delinquency is 
going on in many states, and these reforms may, m time, 
not only bring a halt to the increasing amount of juvenile 
crime but improve the teaching climate of ihe public 
schools. 

The question: 



In your opinion, how good a job do the iuvenile 
courts do here in dealing with young people who 
violate the law — an excellent job, a fair job, or a 
poor job? 





EsfceL 










isnt 


Fair 


Poor 


Don't Know/ 




Job 


Job 


Job 


No Answ©?' 




% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


6 


37 


41 


16 


Sex 












G 


37 


46 


1 2 


Womf?n 


? 


37 


3(3 


20 



(Continued an no^t page} 
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(Continued from pregBding page) 



White 


6 


36 


40 


18 


Nonwhite 


8 


40 


43 


9 


Aga 










18 to 29 ytars 


4 


45 


39 


12 


30 to 49 years 


6 


35 


41 


18 


50 years and ovor 


7 


32 


42 


19 


iduEitisn 










Grade school 


10 


29 


45 


16 


High sehsei 


6 


39 


39 


16 


Collige 


4 


38 


41 


17 


Community size 










1 miHiQn and Ov^r 


8 


39 


S3 


10 


500,000 - 999,gM 


6 


39 


40 


15 


50.000 - 499,999 


5 


39 


39 


17 


2,500 = 49,999 


7 


43 


31 


19 


Under 2,500 


5 


35 


41 


19 


ReGipn 










isiS! 


6 


30 


54 


10 


Midwest 


8 


45 


33 


14 




5 


42 


31 


22 


West 


4 


27 


48 


21 



Live-in Boarding Schools 
For Children with Bad Home Conditions 

Lack of parental interest and responsibility is blamed 
for the failure of many cfiildren to perform in a satisfactory 
manner in schooL In fact, home conditions can be so bad 
today that children from these homes are almost certain to 
present a great and continuing problem to the schools. 

One proposal for dealing with this problem is to put such 
children, who cannot function in a regular school setting, in 
live-in boarding schools. Here more attention could be given 
to them and to their educational needs. 

While this proposal is approved by nearly four persons in 
10, the public is not ready to take on the added financial 
burden which it thinks would be involved. 

The question asked; 

Some children have such bad home conditions that 
they run away or are unable to function in the regular 
public schooi. Should Nve^fn boarding schools be 
provided at public expense for these children? 
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Public 


Parochial 




Natjonal 


No Child7#n 


Sdhool 


SclionI 




Totals 


In Schools 


Part^nts 


Pareffts 


Yii, ihould be 


% 


% 


% 


% 






provided 


39 


41 


38 


as 


No, sheuld not 










be provided 


SO 


46 




60 


Don't know/ 










no aniwer 


n 


13 


8 


§ 



Child-Care Centers 
As Part of the Public School System 

The public is not yet ready to have the public school 
syitem embrace chiid-care centers, although the vote ori 
this proposal is cloiii - 46% in favor, 49% opposed, with 
5% having no opinion. 

The greatest vote of approval conies from nonwhites. 
They vote 76% in favor to 15% opposed Persons in the 18 
to 29 age group also favor the plan by a vote of 64% to 
32%, Most opposed are older persons and those who live in 
the smail cornmunlties. 

The question: 

A proposal has been made to make chtld-Qare 
centers available for all preschool children as part of 
the public school system. This program would be 
supported by ta^es. Would you favor or oppose such 
a program in your school district? ^ 



The response by major groups: 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 

Men 
Worn tn 

Rice 
White 
Nonwhite 

Aa* 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 



Favor 

% 

46 



46 
46 



42 

76 



64 
43 



Oppose 

% 

49 



49 
49 

53 
15 

32 
52 



Dori*t Know/ 
No Answer 
% 

5 

& 
5 

5 
9 

4 

5 



(CQntlnu€d an next P3g§) 
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(Continued from preceding pagu) 
50 years and over 

EdUEation 

Gradt school 
High school 
CoMige 

Commynity 

1 million and over 
500,000 - 999.999 
50.000 - 499.999 
2,500 - 49.9^ 
Under 2300 

Regtqh 

iaS! 

Midwest 
South 
West 



35 


59 


6 


45 


46 


9 


47 


49 


4 


46 


51 


3 


57 


40 


3 


SO 


44 


a 


48 


48 


4 


43 


51 


6 


36 


57 


7 


48 


47 


5 


38 


&9 


3 


52 


40 


8 


45 


51 


4 



FURTHER BREAKDOWNS 

Detailed of different breakdowns of some of the re= 
sponses to the 1976 poll questions are provided in this 
section as a supplement to tables already presented. 



The Major Problems 

What do you think are the biggest problems with 
which the pub/ic schools In this community must 
deal? 









Pubiie 


Parochiil 




Totals 

% 


No nhildrin 

% 


Schooi 
Parants 

% 


Schooi 
Pai'gnts 

% 


Lack of diSKipj'n^ 


27 


20 


25 


?o 


Integranon/seorec^a 
iion/busirig 


15 


ifi 


? 3 


19 


Lack of pfC-per ftna?^= 

ciai iUppOft 
Poor eu'riculum 


14 


14 
14 


14 
13 
12 


11 
18 

7 


Use ot drugs 


1 ^ 


1 1 




Difficulty of §«tt'yi9 
"good" tear.^ltFS^ 


ID 


9 


14 


9 


Parents* taek of 
interest 


5 


5 


4 


4 
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Size of schodi/ 










cipises 


5 


4 


5 


4 


School board 










poligits 


3 


2 


3 


3 


Pupils' liCk of 










jntersst 


3 




2 


1 


Lack of proper 










ficiiilits 


2 


1 


14 


2 


Cri rnt/vandal jim 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Commuriieation 










problerns 


1 


1 


1 


3 


There are no problems 


3 


2 


6 


1 


MtsctileneoLis 


8 


9 


8 


2 


Don't know/ 










no oniwtr 


12 


16 


7 


10 



(Totaii add to rtiore thin 100% because of muliiple answers.) 



National Test for Graduation 

Should all high school students in the United States 
be required to pass a standard examination in order 
to get a high school diploma? 

Public Parochial 





Natiorial 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in Schools 


Partnti 


Parenti 




% 


% 


% ■ 


% 


Yei, they should 


. 65 


65 


66 


64 


No, they should not 


31 


30 


30 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


5 


4 


1 


National Test Scorec 






Do you believe that a df 


ioline in national test scores 


of students in ri 


ment years means tha 


t the que 


ility of 


education today 


is declining? 












Public 


Firochial 




Nafianal 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totaii 


In Sohooli 


Parsnts 


PaiBOts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, is declining 


59 


60 


58 


64 


No, ii not 


31 


30 


32 


28 


Don't know/ 










no aniwer 


10 


10 ' 


10 


8 
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EKtinding the Scope of Teacher Bargaining 
Some teacher groups want to extend their bargain^ 
ing poweri beyond pay and working conditions. They 
would like to have the right to negotiate about clan 
size, the curriculum, and teaching methods. Would 
you favor or oppose giving them these added rights? 



FavDf 
'Oppose 
Don*! know/ 
no answer 







Public 


ParoEhial 


National 


No Chitdren 


Schaol 


School 


Totili 


in Sohools 


Pirents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


52 


51 


54 


S3 


39 


38 


38 


43 


9 


11 


8 


4 



Juvenile Courts 

In your opinion, how good a iob do the juvenile 
courts do here 
violate the law 
poor job? 



Eseellent job 
Fair job 
Poor job 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



- an exc( 


illent job, a 


fair job. 


or a 






Publjq 


, \ 

Parochial 


NBtionBl 


No Childrtn 


School 


School 


Totili 


In Schools 


Parints 


Pirents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


6 


5 


6 


10 


37 


3S 


40 


38 


41 


44 


38 


34 


16 


16 


16 


18 



Child Care Centers 

A proposal has been made to make child care 
centers available for all preschool children as part of 
the public school system. This program would be 
supported by taKes, Would you favor or oppose such 
a program in your school district? 



Favor 



Nitional 
Totals 

% 

46 



No Children 
In Schools 
% 

47 



Public 
School 
Parent! 

% 

44 



ParoehiBl 
School 
pBrents 

% 

3i 
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Oppose 49 46 53 59 

Dsn*t knovv/ 

no pniwer 5 7 3 2 

COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 

No children in schools 57% 
Public school parents 38% ' 

Parochial school parents 8%* 

'Totals exeeed 43% because sonie piiff!nt5 havi:' children attinujing 
rnorp than one kind of schooL 



% 

Sox 

Men 48 

Women 52 

Race ' 

Whiffi 88 

Nonvvhity 12 

Rtligion 

Protesttint 56 

Rornan Catholic: 30 

Jewish 2 

Others ' 12 

Age 

18 to 24 years 1 7 

25 to 29 yefjff 1 1 

30 to 49 ytfars 39 

BO years and over 33 

Occupation 

Businesi & professionn! 22 

Clerical & sales 10 

Farm 3 

Skilled labor 20 

Unskilled labor 22 

Non labor force 1 8 

Undesignated 5 

Indome 

S20.000 and over 22 

$15,000 to $19,999 18 

$10,000 to $14,999 23 

S 7.000 to S 9,999 9 

S 5,000 to S 6,999 9 

$ 3,000 to S 4,999 10 



iCantinued on next psgo} 
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(Continuect from preceding page) 

Under S3,M0 ^ . 

Undesigneted * 

Politleal AffMiatiOn 
Republican 21 



Democrat 



Other 
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45 



Independent 32 



2 



Region 

Eait 27 

Midwest 27 

South 28 

Weft "'2 

Cemmunity liz© 
1 million gnd oyer 

500,000 - 999,999 12 
50,000 499 J99 25 
2,500 - 49,999 

Under 2,500 27 
Education 

EierTientary gradei ^6 
High school mcompleto ^® 
High school complete 33 
TechniciiL trade, or 

business school ® 
College incomplete 

College graduate ^ ^ 

Undesignated 

' Less thiin ''u 



Chaptar 10 



Ninth Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 977 



I his survey, ninth m the annual series, has sought to 
nneasure the attitudes of American citizens toward their 
public schools. Funding this year was provided by 
/l/D/E/A/, the Institute for Development of Educational 
Activities, Inc., an affiliate of the Charles F, Kettering 
Foundation, 

Each year an effort is made to deal with new issues - as 
well as with certain perennial^ from earlier studies — that 
are of greatest concern to both educators and the public. 
To accomplish this, letters were sent to educators nation^ 
wide, asking for their ideas. In addition, a selected panel of 
citizens met with staff members of Gallup and /I/D/E/A/ to 
pinpoint issues for inclusion iri this year's survey. 

The group of panel members ificiuded: Terrel H, Bell, 
commissioner, Utah System of Higher Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (and former U,S. commissioner of education); 
Edward Brainard, chairman, Colorado State Committee, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado; B. Frank 
Brown, director, /1/D/E/A/ Information and Services Pro^ 
gram, Melbourne, Florida; Alonzo A. Crim, superintendent, 
Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Joseph M, Cronln, 
superintendent of public instruction. State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois; Stanley Elam, direc^ 
tor of publications. Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Indiana; 



Purpose of the Study 
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Nolan Ems, flonoral supOMiituntjofi!, D^illas Indupundunt 
School Districi, Dallas, Texas; Jack D. Gordoii. suiuitui, 
Thirty fifth District, Flofitia, Miami Bunch, F loi icla; Sflmunj 
Hulpirrin, director, histitutt? for Educational Loadorship, 
Washinnloii, D.C.; Janw^ E. Kundo, diroctor of urban 
affairs, Charlus F. Kcittuiiruj Foundatiori, Dayton, Ohio; 
Sidney P. Marland, Ji prosidunt, Collnnu Entranco Ex = 
aminaiion BuMrd. Nuw Yuik, Now York; f-|nlon Moore, 
teachur, Detroit, Michitinn; Samuel G, Suva, exncutive 
fiiiector, /l/D/E/A/, Dayton, Ofiio. 

We wish to tfiank these? ifulivrtluals for thun valual)h? 
help. 



Research Procedure 

Thfj SmiplQ. Thfc saniplu U5ed in tfiis and (?wery suiviiy rn 
ihis sunns is di?scril)ed as a modified proljability samplo. A 
total of 1,506 adults (18 yeafs and older) comprised the 
national cross section. Personal, in-horTiu inltirviews were 
conducted in all areas of the nation and in all types of 
communities. A complete analysis of the? sample afJpeais at 
the end of this report. 

Tifiw of InWrviGwing, Tlie fieldwork for thr^^ itudy was 
conducted from April 28 through May 2, 1977, 

The Interviewing Form. M tiut^stions included in the 
survey were pretested by ttiu staff of intefviowers main- 
tamed by the Gallup organi/atrons. 

Frndings from tins report apfjly onlv ■ ounuvasa 
whole and not to [ipectfrc local aruas. L un^!^^, using 
the same questions, can be conducted m ^ compare 
local comrnunrties with the nattonaf norm. 



Major Problems Confronting the 
- _/ Public Schools in 1977 

Discipline continues to top the hst of major problems 
facing the public schools of the nation, as it has during 
Ufgfit of the last ni/ie years. In fact, the percentage who cite 
discipline as the major problem is the highest found during 
the period iri which these annual surveys have been 
conducted. 
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Parents of children now attending public school, perhaps 
the group besv suited to judge the schools, cite discipline as 
the number one problem and by the highest percentage yet 
recorded. 

The problem that seems near solution Is the problem of 
adequate facilities. Nine years ago "lack of proper faciM^ 
ties" drew enough votes to place it second on the list of 
major problems facing the schools. In this year's survey, for 
the second straight year, only 2% of the sample cite this as 
the major problem. 

The list of problems remains substantially the same as in 
previous years, with integration/segregation/busing being In 
second piace, and lack of proper financial support in third. 

The problem of drug usage js menijoned by fevyer 
persons than last year, going from 11% in 1976 to 4% this 
year. 

Below, in order of mentions, is the list of top problems; 

1 . Lack of discipline 

2. Integration/segregation/busing 

3. Lack of proper financial support 

4. Difficulty of getting "good" teachers 

5. Poor curriculum 

6. Use of drugs 

7. Parents' lack of interest 

8. S\ie of school/classes 

9. Teachers' lack of interest 

10. Mismanagement of funds/programs 

1977 Ratings of the Public Schools 

The quality of education, as perceived by U.S, adults, 
has declined during the last year. The 1977 ratings show a 
significant drop since 1974, when the . present rating 
method was first employed. 

The five-point scale used to measure the public's 
perceptions of the quality of public school education in 
their own communities is one that is widely used by the 
schools themselves. It reads as follows: 

Students are often given the grades A,B,C,D, and 
FAIL to denote the quality of their work. Suppose 
the public ichooli themselves, in this community, 
were graded In the sanie way. What grade would you 
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giva the public schools here A3,C,D, or FAIL? 

Here are the national ratings given the public schools by 
residents for the last four years: 

National Totils 

Ritlngi Given tht 
Publie Sehools 
A rating 
B rating 
C riting 
0 rating 
FAIL 

Don*! know/ 
no inswer 

It may bring soma comfort to public school educators to 
know that the ratings given by parents who have children 
■ now tnrolled in public schools have shown no diclme since 
last year In fact, if the top two ratings = A and B = are 
combined, the rating is 54%, which comparei with a score 
of 50% in 1976, 

The lowest ratings come from persons who have no 
children attending school and from those parents whose 
children are enrolled in parochial and private schools. These 
two groups an responsible for the decline in the national 
scores. 



m7 


1976 


1975 


1974 






% 


% 


11 


13 


13 


18 


26 


29 


30 


30 


28 


■ 28 . 


28 


21 


11 


10 


9 


6 


5 


^ 6 


7 


S 


19 


14 


13 


20 









pybliE 


Parochial 




National 
Totals 

% 


No ChildFen 
in Schools 

% 


School 
FarinU 

% 


School 
Pifsnts 

% 


A rating 
B rating 
C rating 
D rating 
FAIL 


1 1 

26 
28 
1 1 
5 


9 
22 
28 
1 1 

5 


18 

36 
26 
9 
4 


6 
29 
31 
16 
10 


Pon*t know/ 
no aniwer 


19 


25 


7 


8 



The number of U.S, families with children of school age 
has declined. Consequently, the drop in the national ratings 
of the schools can bo explained in part by this fact. 

Analysis of the findings by socioeconomic groups reveals 
that the following groups give the lowest ratings to their 

local schools; 

1, young adults (18 to 29 age group); 
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2, residents of cities over one million; 

3, persons living in the Western states; 

4, blacks, particularly those living in the Northern 
states. 

Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No Aniwer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


11 


26 


28 


n 


s 


19 


Sex 














Men 


1 1 


25 


30 


1 1 


5 


18 


Women 


1 1 


28 


26 


12 


4 


19 


Rice 














WhltB 


12 


27 


28 


1 1 


5 


17 


Nonwvhite 


8 


23 


25 


14 


5 


25 


Age 














18 to 29 years 


5 


25 


38 


16 


4 


12 


30 to 49 years 


15 


28 


28 


10 


6 


13 


50 years and ovtr 


13 


26 


20 


9 


4 


28 


Community %\ze 














1 mflliort and over 


10 


20 


28 


13 


10 


19 


500.000 999.999 


1 1 


26 


30 


11 


4 


18 


50,000 = 499,999 


12 


27 


25 


11 


4 


21 


2,500 - 49,999 


1 1 


32 


26 


9 


4 


IS 


Urider 2,500 


12 


27 


31 


1 1 


3 


16 


iducatlon 














Gride school 


17 


17 


20 


5 


8 


33 


High school 


10 


27 


31 


12 


4 


16 


College 


10 


30 


26 


14 


5 


15 


Region 














East 


15 


25 


31 


8 


5 


16 


Midweit 


10 


29 


28 


11 


3 


19 


South 


13 


28 


25 


10 


3 


21 


West 


6 


21 


28 


17 


9 


19 



What's Particularly Good 
About the Local Schools? 

To provide an opportunity for the respondents in the 
present survey to tell what they thought was particular^ 
good about the local schools, the following question, asked 
in some of the earlier surveys in this series, was repeated: 

In your own opinion, in what ways are your local 
pubiic schooli particularly good? 
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The two responses offered most frequently were ''the 
curriculum'' and "the teachers/' These have been the two 
most frequently mentioned in earlier surveys. Here are the 
top 10 responses, in order of mention; 

1. The curriculuriri 

2. The teachers 

3. Extracurricular activities 

4. School facilities 

5. Equal opportunity for all students 

6. Good administration 

7. Parental interest/participation 

8. Good student/teacher relationships 

9. Good discipline 

10, Small school or small classes 



The decline in national test scores and frequent media 
reports of illiteracy among high school graduates have given 
impetus to what Is now widely referred to as the back-to^ 
basics movement. 

To discover how widely known this movement is and to 
obtain evidence of its popularity, three questions were 
included in the survey. The first asked simply: 

Have you heard or read about the back to^basics 
movement In eduaation? 

Understandably, the better educated and those with 
children now attending school are more familiar with the 
movement. 



The Back-tQ-Basics Movement 



Natjonit No Chltdrin 
Totals In SehooU 

% % 



Publie Parochiii 

School SohsQi 

Pirehts Partnts 

% % 



Yes, hive heird of 



47 
52 



62 
36 
2 



the term 
No, hive not 



41 

57 
2 



38 
60 
2 
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Many laymen interested in education, as well as edu- 
cators, think of other subjects as "basic" besides the 
tfaditional three Rs, But does the general public? 

This question was asked, therefore, of those who said 
that they were aware of this mowemant: 

When this term is used, do you think of anything 
bisides reading, writing, and arithmetic? 

The responses to this question, on the whole, indicate 
that the public regards the basics largely in, terms of the 
traditional three subject areas, 

Other subjects are mentioned = history, geography, 
spelling, citizenship, science, music, art, physical educa- 
tion — but not frequently. 

However, many respondents think of the term, not in 
relation to subjects or courses, but in relation to the 
educational process itself, Thus, "back to basics" is 
interpreted as meaning a return to schooling of earlier 
years. To many respondents it means ''respect for teach- . 
ers," "good manners," "politeness," "obedience," "respect 
for elders," "structured classrooms," "back to the old ways 
of teaching," 

A third question asked of those familiar with the term 
was this: 

Do you favor or oppose this back^to^basics move- 
ment? 

All groups in the populatipn express overwhelming 
approval of the movement, 

Rtiults B€i€d Oh 
Tho^ Aware oi Term 

Don't Know/ 



Favor Oppcie No Answtf 
% % % 

NATIONAL TOTALS 83 11 6 

Sex 

Men 83 10 7 

Women 83 11 6 



(Continued on n&xt psg^J 
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(Cantinusd from preceding pagB} 



White 



East 
Midweit 



30 to 49 years 
BO Viifi and over 87 

Community size ^ 

1 mllMon and over 78 



20 5 



-,Q 14 7 



7 6 

12 10 

13 10 



SOO.OOO = iS9.999 ^7 13 

50 000-^499,999 85 12 _ 

2,500 - 49,999 88 i _ 

Under 2,500 85 ® 



6 1 
9 7 



£du^tibn 

^rade sehoo'i 93 

High schooi ^4 - 

CoW 81 13 6 

^7 16 8 

8i 

South 86 11 

WiSt 81 11 8 



6 6 
4 



Early Graduation from High School 



"-Although thi triditionil in education always exerts i 
strong influanci in shaping the public's views, wide support 
; ii, shown for a proposal to permit some high school students 
to graduate early. 

This question was asked ; 

If high senool Jtudents can meet academic pequire. 
ments in three years instead of four, should they, or 
should they not, be permitttd to griduate early? 

Nationally. 74% of those sampled said that students 
should be permitted to graduate early; 22% said they 
should not. All groups in the population widely favor this 
proposal - especially those under 30 years of age, 
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PubliE Piroehial 

National No Childfen School School 

Totali In SchsoU Pirsnts ParanU 

% % % % 

Should be pf rmitted to 

gradUiti tarly 74 17 S8 67 

Should not 22 18 31 27 
Don't know/ 

no answer 4 5 16 



The results by major groups: 

They 
Should 



% 

NATIONAL TOTALS 74 
Sax 

Men 73 ^ 

Women 74 

Race 

White 73 

Nonwhjte 81 

Age 

18 to 29 years 82 

30 to 49 yeers 68 

50 yearf and over 73 

Community iiie 

1 million and over 76 

500,000 = 999.999 78 

50.000-499,999 73 

2,500 49,999 75 

Under 2,600 69 

iducatlon 

Grade school 75 

High sehooi 72 

College 76 

' Region 

fast 74 

MfdwesE 74 

South 73 

West 75 



No, They 



Should Don't Know/ 
Not No Answer 

% % 

22 4 

22 5 
' 22 4 

23 4 
13 6 

16 2 

29 3 

20 7 

18 B 

18 4 

22 5 

21 4 

29 ^ 2 

14^ 1 1 

25 3 

21 3 

23 3 

21 5^ 

22 5 
21 4 



Colli^ Courses in Fourth Year of High School 

A rilated proposal also wins favorable support among 
respondents. 

The following queition was asked: 
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Should high school courses be arranged to make it 
possible for, some itudents to finish one year of 
college work while thoy are itill in high school, so 
that these stydenti can graduate from college In three 
years instead of four? 

The findings show that 63% of the tot&J saiTiple say that 
courses should be arranged to allow college work, 31% say 
no. Young people in particular favor this proposah The 
greatest opposition is found in the small communities = 
those which would have the greatest difficulty in providing 
staff or facilities to add college courses for high school 
seniors. 

Public' Paroehtil 
Nstionil No nhlldren SEhPOl Schpsl 
Totali IniEhooli Parsnts Firsnts 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yei, GQurses should bi 










arranged to allow 










college work 


63 


G2 


66 


63 


No, they should 










hpt 


31 


30 


31 


36 


Don't know/ 










no answer . 


6 


8 


3 


1 



By socioeconomic groups: 

' Yes, CouriBs 
Should Bt 

Arrpnged to No, Thiy 



Allow Goh Should Don*t Know/ 

lege Wofk Not NoAniwsr. 

- % % % 

NATIONAL TOTALS 63 31 6 

Men 60 34 6 

Women 65 29 6 

RaEe 

White 62 ^ 33 5 

Nonwhite 68 ^ 19 13 

Age 

18 to 29 yean 68 29 3 

30to4gyeari # 61 35 4 

50 years and ov^r 61 29 10 

Community size 

1 mjllion and over 69 24 7 

500,000 ^ 999.999 65 27 8 
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50,000 = 499,999 


67 


28 


2,500 - 49,999 


55 


37 


Under 2,500 


59 


37 


iduoation 






Grade school 


68 


16 


High school 


60 


35 


CoHe^ 


65 


31 


Region 






iaii 


66 


29 


Midwest 


59 


34 


South 


63 


29 


West 


66 ^ 


30 



Absenteeism 

Few ichool systems have found adequate wayi to cope 
with the thorny problem of absenteeiim. In one city (New 
York), only 71% of enroijed high school students are in 
school on a given day, 

To see what suggestions parents of schoolchildren and 
others might have, this "open*' question was asked: 

In your Qplnlon, what can be done by the schools 
to reduce student absenteeism (truancy)? 

The suggestions offered tend to fall in about equal 
numbers Into three broad categories. 

Category 1 - Persons who, in general, believe that the 
schools and the teachers are chiefly to blame for absentee^ 
ism. 

These typical direct quotations Indicate how persons in 
this category would deal with the problem: 'The courses 
should be made more interesting. Few teachers ever bother 
to make what they are teaching exciting or Important to 
the students/' "Teachers should spend more time with 
students, be 'more dedicated, and avoid being clock 
watchers," "Courses should be more practical, more *to- 
day'-related,-' "Get the students who stay away from 
school most often to sit down and talk over their school 
problems and make their own suggestions about solving the 
problem." "Incentives should be devised, Have each 
class compete with other classes. The one with the highest 
attendance gets a half=day off/' 
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Category 2 - Pirsons who, in gineral, start with the 
conviction that parents are chiefly to blame for absentee- 

'^"some of their suggestions follow; "Parents, whither 
thty are at home or work, should be immediately notified 
if their child falls to show up at school," "Parents in many 
cases do not realize how importint attendance is. They 
should be brought together and told exactly why at- 
tendance is so Important." "When a child stays away from 
school the parents should be made to confer with the 
teachers, with the child present, to find out why." "The 
schools and the local authorities should get after the 
parents. Put them on the block and make them see that 
they are responsible." 

CatBgory 3~ Persons who, in general, regard truancy as 
a matter for the police and local authorities. 

Some typical suggestions; "More truant officers should 
be hired and local laws should be strictly enforced." "The 
police should be ordered to stop any child of school age 
who is on the streets during school hours. If the child 
doesn't have a written excuse, he or she should be taken 

into custody." 

Other suggestions; "Children who are frequently absent 
should have to obey earlier curfew laws." "Thiy should 
have to make up their schoolwork on Saturdays or during 
summer vacation." "They should be put to work cleaning 
up the parks and playgrounds." 



Punishing Parents 
For Student Absenteeism 

Since many people hold the view that parents are 
responsible for their children's absenteeism from school, 
the proposal has been made that parents be brought int^o 
court and fined if their children continually fail to attend. 

To learn how much support this proposal might have 
throughout the nation, the following question was included 
in the survey; 

In your opinion, should, or should not, parents be 
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brought Into court and given a small fine when a child 
" of theirs Is frequently absent without excuse (truant) 
from school? 

A slight majority of all respondents vote for such a 
penalty. Parents of children who are now attending school, 
and who would be affected by such a ruling, are more 
evenly divided, but still more favor the proposal than 
oppose it. 

PubllE ParDEhial 





National 


No Childrfln 


Sehool 


School 




Totils 


In Schools 


Parsnts 


Pifenti 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yel, should fine 


51 


52 


48 


46 


No, should not 


40 


39 


44 


48 


Don't know/ 










no eniwer 


9 


9 


8 


6 



Analysis of the vote by groups brings to light these facts: 
Older citizens favor the proposal; young adults oppose. The 
only region of the nation where a majority opposes the plan 
is the West. Both blacks and whites favor the proposal, as 
do those in the lowest educational level. 

By socioeconomic groups: 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 
Men 
Vvomen 



Yes, 
Should 
Fine 
% 

51 



52 
50 



No, 
Should 
Not 

% 

40 



40 
41 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 

9 

8 
9 



Race 
Whiti 
Nonwhite 

Age 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 yiiri 
SO yeiri and over 



52 
46 

39 
51 

60 



40 
40 

56 
40 
29 



8 
14 

5 
9 
1 1 



(Continued on n&xt psgej 
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Cpmmunjty ilze 

1 miinon and over 56 33 11 

500,000 = 999,999 39 50 1 1 

50.000 - 499,999 50 45 B 

2,500 - 49,999 51 42 7 

Under 2,500 53 37 10 

iducation 

Grade sehssl 65 25 10 

High school 48 43 ^ 9 

College 48 44 8 

Region 

East 55 38 7 

Midwest 48 41 1 1- 

South 53 37 10 

West 44 50 6 



Rearranging School Hours 
For Working Fatherl and Mothers 

With an increasing nunnber of mothers having jobs 
outside the home, the question arises as to whether school 
hours should be changed so that children will not be left 
unsupervised in the afterrioons while they await the return 
of their parents. 

The question: 

Most people who have jobs today do not get home 
from work until 5:00 p.m. or later. In your opinion, 
should the schools arrange the afternoon school 
schedule so that children would get home at about 
the same time as their parents, or not? 

Taking all respondents into account, this proposal fails 
to win majority approval. Nationally, the vote is nearly 2 1 
opposed. The proposal wins a higher favorable response 
among those persons who do not have children in school 
than it does from those who do. Persons in the lowest 
education group also favor the plan. 
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Publle PiroEhlal 





Nationat 


No Childftn 


School 


School 




Totals 


in Schools 


Partnts 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, should changt 










ichedule 


33 


38 


22 


17 


No, ihould not 


59 


52 


73 


76 


Don't know/ 








no inswer 


8 


10 


5 


7 



By socioecQnomic groups: 
Vts, 
Should 
Change 
SEhedule 
% 



National totals 

Men 
Vvomen 

Rice 
White 
Nonwhjte 

Age 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
SO years and over 

Comnriunity sizt 
1 million and over 
500,000 - 999,999 
50,000 - 499,999 
2,500 = 49,999 
Under 2,500 

iducation 

Grade sehool 
High school 
College 

Regjon 

East 

Midwest 

South 

VVest 



33 

32 

33 

32 
38 

29 
24 

43 

32 
30 
37 
31 
31 



50 
30 
29 

33 
30 
34 
35 



No, 
Should 
Not 

% 

59 



58 
61 



60 
54 

65 
69 
46 

59 
64 
55 
i9 
62 



38 
64 
62 

58 
62 
58 
50 



Don't Knowv/ 
No Answer ' 

% 

8 

10 

6 

8 
8 



7 
1 1 



10 
7 



12 

6 
9 

9 

8 



Advantages of Schools in Small Communities 

Two to three decades ago it was widely believed that 
big^city schools, with their large enrollments, were better 
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suited to provide quality education than the schools in 
small communities. In fact, it was this belief that to a great 
extent powered the movement for regionalization and for 
consolidating schools Into still larger units. 

Today bigness in almost every field ^% out of vogue 
Decentralization is popular in govefnmont. business, and 
Uudging from results of this survey) in education as well. 
The vast majority of persons throughout the nation believe 
that students get a better education in schools located m 
small communities than they do in the big cities. 

Size alone obviously, cannot account fully for the 
disfavor in which many big city schools are held. The racial 
mix has changed greatly in the last two decades, with the 
migration of upper- and middle-class white families to the 

suburbs. . . *u 

Apart from the question of quality of education, the 
fact that most people today believe that education in the 
small communities is better will almost certainly induce 
more families with children of school age to leave the city 
for the suburbs or other small communities. 



In genefal, do you think that students today get a 
better education in schools that are located in small 
communities or in schools located in big cities? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Wornen 

Race 
W hi Iff 
Nonwhity 

Age 

1 8 10 29 yeof s 
30 10 49 yuafS 
50 yyars and ovtjr 



Smal{ 








CDm- 




Mikes No 




muni- 


Big 


DlHer^ 


Don"! Know/ 


ties 


Cities 


enee 


No Answer 


% 


% 


%" 


% 


68 


1 1 


12 


9 


67 


12 


12 


9 


68 


10 


13 


9 


68 


1 1 


13 


8 


61 


12 


10 


17 


70 


15 


10 


5 


67 


1 1 


12 


10 


67 


7 


15 


1 1 
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Community size 



1 million ind Over 


71 


10 


12 


7 


500,000 - 999.999 


52 


16 


19 


13 


50,000 - 499,999 


67 


12 


12 


9 
9 


2,500 = 49,999 


70 


10 


1 1 


Undtr 2,500 


73 


8 


11 


8 


Edueation 










Grade School 


61 


8 


17 


14 


High school 


71 


10 


12 


7 


Cotleg& 


66 


13 


12 


9 


Region 










East 


73 


7 


13 


7 




69 


10 


12 


9 


South 


61 


16 


12 


1 1 


West 


68 


9 


14 


9 


Meeting 


Energy 


/ Short 


ages 





The very cold winter of 1976^77 closed many schools 
for varying periods of time. With the prospect of energy 
shortages in the future, the question arises as to whether 
schools should close during the coldest weeks of winter. 

To get the public's reaction, and especialiy the reaction 
of those parents with children now of school age, this 
question was asked: 

In order to iave energy (fuel oil^ gas), it has been 
suggested that the schools be closed in the middle of 
the winter Children would make up lost school time 
by starting the school year in late Auguit and ending 
the school year around the first of July. Would you 
favor or oppose adoptmg this plan here? 

The results, nationally, show that the public is opposed 
to this proposal by the ratio of 56% to 36%, with 8% having 
no opinion. Parents of children now attending public 
schools are even more generally opposed. They vote against 
the plan 64% to 32%. 



Favor closlny 



National 
Totals 

% 



No Chtldriri 
In Sehooli 

% 



36 38 
{Continued on next pMg§j 
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Public 
Schooi 
Faranti 

% 

32 



Paroehial 
$Ehool 
Parenti 

% 

26 



. / 
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(Continued from pr&ceding page) 
Oppose clQiing 56 51 € 

Don't know/ 
no aniwdr 8 ^ ^ 

Although no group or section of the nation. votes in 
favor of the plan, many observers of the public scene, 
knowing the reluctance of the public to accept changes in 
the educational system, may be surprised at the size of the 
minority who favor the proposal. 



67 

7 



Women 
Raee 

Nonwhite 

Age 

18 to 29 yeari 
30 to 49 ytofi 
50 years and over 

ComfTiunity size 

1 mlMiOh ind over 



2,500 - 49,999 



EduEation 

Grade iehoOl 
High school 
Collfgf 

East 

MidwtSt 

South 

West 



Psn't Know/ 
Favor OppO^ No Answer 

% % % 



NATiONAL TOTALS 36 56 



37 56 7 

35 55 10 

36 57 7 
34 50 16 

39 55 6 

33 60 7 

37 51 12 



35 54 11 

500,000 = 999,999 36 56 8 

50,00© - 499 ,999 36 56 8 



41 46 13 



Under 2,500 33 62 5 



37 50 13 

34 58 8 

39 55 8 



37 55 8 

37 55 8 

39 53 8 

29 61 10 



M^ii Covtraga of Education 



Many tducators complain that the news media give too 
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much play of a negative character to happenings in the 
public schools. At the same time, they say the media pay 
too little attention to what the schools are achieving or 
trying to achieve. 

To determine h^ the public stands on this issue, the 
following questiorC was asked t 

Do you think the news m^ia (niwspapers, TV, 
and radio) give a fair and accurate picture of the 
public ichools in this community, or not? 

While many persons agree with the educators who hold 
this view, a greater number disagree. 





National 
TqiiIs 

% 


No Children 
In Seheoli 

% 


Pubtic 
iehool 
Pi rents 

% 


Pa^oqhjat 
School 
Parents 

% 


Yti, givg fair and 










adeurate picture 
No, do riet 
Don*t knoyy/ 


42 

36 


39 
34 


48 

39 


41 
42 


no answer 


22 


27 


13 


17 



Significantly, more parents of children now attending 
the public schools say that the media are fair and accurate 
than hold the opposite viei^ Only in the Western states do 
more respondents say that the media are unfair. 

Nationally, the results show that 42% say the media are 
fair and accurate; 36% say they are not; and 22% have no 
opinion on this issue. 

The results by major groups in the population follow; 





Yes, Give 








Fair and 








Accuriti 


No, 


Don't Know/ 




Pioiufe 


Do Not 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


42 


36 


22 










Men 


43 


35 


22 


Womtfi 


41 


37 


22 


Race 








Whitt 


42 


36 


22 


Non white 


40 


35 


2S 



(Contmued on noMt page} 
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(ContinuBd from preceding page) 

l8to29yeiri 45 J/ ^_ 

30 to 49 years 46 J/ 

50 yeiri ind over 37 

' Community siis 

1 miniDh and over 36 36 
560,000 ^ 999,999 46 32 

% % 

Community siis 

5Q.0CW - 4W,999 44 38 ^8 

2 50Q ^ 49,999 42 34 



Under 2,500 



Midwest 



West 



43 36 21 



Grade school 
CQlltge 

45 33 

45 35 20 



Sou.^ 1? 51 



36 



Improving Media Coverage 

To find out whit the news media could do to better 
report on local aducatmn, all rispondents mcluded in the 
survey were asked: 

In your opinion, how could the media (news- 
papers, TV, and radio) improve their reporting of 
education in the local schools? 

The answers elicited by this question often referred to 
the paucity of news about the schools reported m many 
communities. But the most frequent response dw^lt on the 
need for more positive news - interesting things the schools 
are doing to achieve their educational goals. 

Many specific suggestions were offered which the media 
might well consider. Among these were; 

"Reporters should be sent into the schoolrooms to see 
what goes on there. They should put themselves m the 
teacher's place, and in the student's place." 

"It would bo interesting to find out about all the 
different courses that are offered," 
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''Reporteri should talk to students, explore their prob- 

'"Why don't they [the media] tell us about the standing 
of the local schools - how well they do in comparison with 
thg private schooli, and with other schools in nearby 
cities," 

"I should like to know more about the changes that are 
being introduced and why. There should be more back* 
ground information about education and about new pro- 
grams," 

"Outitending students ihould be written up and praised 
the way top athletes are." 

"An interesting series could be built around the idea of a 
typical day at school with a typical ieventh-grader, ninth* 
grader, etc. I can remember what went on in my day. I 
wonder if It is the same now/* 

"I hear a lot about the gadgets now used in the schools 
and in the classrooms to teach different subjects such as 
foreign language and I would like to know more about 
them/' 

"The media report on the school budget, but they never 
tell, in detail, just where the ta^ dollars are spent/' 

"In the magazines I read about 'open' classrooms, 'team 
teaching/ and such things, and I wonder if pur local schools 
go in for these new ideas/' 



Decision-Making Authority 
Of Advisory Committees 

One of the most useful and popular means of increasing 
citizen participation in school and civic affairs and of taking 
advantage of the training and expertise of these citizens is 
to create citizen advisory groups. 

The question arises as to how much authority these 
citizen advisory groups should have. Should final decision^ 
making authority be left with the advisory groups, or 
should it remain with the school board? 

Three questions, probing views in respect to advisory 
group authority concerning curriculum, staff selection, and 
the budget, were included in the survey instrument to 
obtam the views of the public, 
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The results ihow that people want the final declsian^ 
making authority to remain where it ,s; w,th the school 

''°Although there is slightly more ientiment for giving 
adwisory groups authority over the budget than over the 
curriculum or staff lelection, the overwhelmmg maionty 
believe that the school board should retain its present 

'"jhese^ findings should not be taken to mean that school 
boards should not listen to advisory groups on a I three 
-matters. However, if the public believes that school boards 
"e making wrong decisions, ,t has the right to elect new 

board members. 

The first question asked: 



Many school systems have committees made up of 
citiians who serve in an advisory capacity. Do you 
think these advisory aroups should have the fmal 
decision-making authority over the cumauluw, or 
should the final authority remain with the school 
board? 



Authority with 
Citizen yrQUp5 

AuthQfity with 
ichool board 

Don't kriQw/ 
no ansvvBr 



National No Childrtn 

Totals InSehooU 

% % 

17 18 

71 68 

12 H 



Publte Parqchial 

School School 

Parinti Pifents 

% % 

15 23 

78 71 

7 6 



The second question: 



How about decisions regarding staff sefec^ 
f/on - should the final authority be given to these 
citizen committees or should the final authority 
remain with the ichool board? 
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Nationi) No Childrin 

Totals InSEhools 

% % 

Authority vyith 

citizen groupi 15 15 
Authority with 

seheol board 75 73 
Don't know/ 

no aniwer . 10 12 

The third question: 



Public Paroehia) 
School School 



Parents 

% 

13 
80 
7 



Pirints 

% 

18 

76 
6 



And decislens about the budget - should the final 
authority be given to these citizen committees or 
ihould the final authority remain with the school 
board? 



Authority with 
citiign groups 

Authority with 
school boerd 

Don't know/ 
no eniwer 



Public Firechiai 

National No Children School School 

Totals In Schools Parents Pprents 

% % % % 



19 
70 
11 



20 
68 
12 



IS 
72 
9 



32 
65 
3 



Couriei for Parenti on How To Dsal 
With Their Children's Problems 

Throughout the nation there is wide acceptance of the 
view that parents must work closely with the schools if 
students are to reach their full educational potential. 

Problems of discipline, motivation, poor work and study 
habits, drug and alcohol addiction, and many others 
normally have their origin in the home. Unless something is 
done to correct the home situation, the best efforts of 
teachers vvill fail. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that the next great 
advance in. education will come when parents and teachers 
work as a team, with parents taking full responsibility for 
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problems that arise in the home. 

The 1976 survey revealed that more than three in every 
four US adults approve of the idea of offering courses to 
parents as a regular part of the public school educational 
system And parents of schoolchildren in the public schools 
voted nearly 4^1 for this plan. As further evidence of their 
approvss they said they were willing to pay additional 
taxes to support such a program. 

In fact, in every survey in which this proposal to help 
parents through a course of instruction, to help their 
children in school has been asked, sizable majorities have 
voted in favor of such courses. 

In thP present survey an effort was made to discover the 
specific subjects that might be included in such 
a course for parents. Presumably, if the plan were to be 
carried out by a school, then the parents of children in a 
given grade^ would meet together to discuss the problems of 
children of that age. 

From a total of 16 suggested topics, parents of children 
now attending school wero usked to choose those that 
interested them most. 

The question was worded in this inanrujr: 

The subiects listed on this card are some that 
could be covered in a special course for parents 
offered by the local schools. Which of these subjects 
would interest you the MOST? 

(A card vvas then given lo each respondent, with 
■16 suggested topics.) 

Listed below in order of mention are the 1 6 suggested 
topics for parents whose eldest child is 13 to 20 years of 

1 . What to do about drugs, smoking, use of alcohol 

2 How to help the child choose a career 

X How to help the child set high achievement goals 

4. How to develop good work habits 

5- How to encourage reading 

e' How to increase interest in school and school 

subjects . . ^ . 

7. How to help the child organize his/her homework 

8 How to improve parent/child relationships 

9 How to improve the child's thinking and observa^ 
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tfon abiMties 

10. How to deal with the child's emotional problems 

11. How to use family activities to help the child do 
better in school 

12. How to improve the child's school bihavior 

13. How to reduce television viewing 

14. How to help the child get along with other children 

15. How to improve health habits 

16. How to deal with dating problerns 

/ 

Ranked below in oraer of mention are the 16 suggested 
topics for parents whose eldest child is 12 years or younger. 

1. What to do about drugs, smoking, use of alcohol 

2. How to help the child set high achievement goals 

3. How to develop good work habits 

4. How to improve the child's school behavior 

5. How to improve the child*s thinking and observa- 
tion abilities 

6. How to deal with the child's emotional problems 

7. How to increase interest in school and school 
subjects 

8. How to help the child organize his/her homework 

9. How to improve parent/child relationships 

10. How to help the child choose a career 

11. How to use family activities to help the child do 
better in school 

12. How to encourage reading 

13. How to help the child get along with othor children 

14. How to reduce television viewing 

15. How to deal with dating problems 

16. How to improve health habits 

Experience in carrying out such a program of instruction 
would undoubtedly uncover other areas to include In future 
courses. 

Significantly, the topics selected as most interesting by 
parents who have attended college are not markedly 
different from the topics regarded as most interesting by 
those who have had little schooling. This would indicate 
that home problems are very much the same in the 
best-educated, highestHncome families and those farther 
down on the socioeconomic scale. 

In short, virtually all parents freely admit that they need 
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help and they would like to have the local schools offer 
this help and guidince by rigular coursBs and by discuision. 

Government Mandatad Programs 

Public school and college administrators are becoming 
more and more vexed by rules and regulations promulgated 
by Waihington that require certain actions to be taken 
without ragard to the additional time and cost entailed. 

Making provision for physically and mentally handi- 
capped students is one of these. Local schools are required 
to bear the added costs of special programs without help, in 
most' instances, from the federal government. 

To measure the public's views on this issue, the 
following question was included in the survey ; 

Services for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped student cost more than regular school ser- 
vices. When the local schools are required to provide 
these special services by the federal govarnment, 
should the federal government pay the extra cost, or 
not? 

The overwhelming majority of those interviewed say the 
federal government should pay the extra cost of such 
programs In fact, every important group in the population 
and every region of the nation supports the idea that the 
federal government should pay the extra costs. 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

Race 
Whits 



Yes, 




Govern^ 




men! 




Should 


No, 


Pay Extra 


Should 


Cost 


Not 


% 


% 


82 


11 


80 


13 


83 


9 


82 


11 



Don't Know/ 
No An^er 

% 
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Noriwhiie 


81 


10 


9 


Age 








18 ts 29 yearj 


83 


1 1 


6 


30 to 49 years 


81 


1 1 


8 


50 yoars and ever 


81 


1 1 


8 


Community si^i 






6 


1 millisn and ovtr 


83 


1 1 


500,000 = 999.999 


11 


16 


7 


50.000 - 499,999 


81 


13 


6 


2,500 = 49,999 


78 


10 


12 


Undf r 2,500 


86 


8 


6 


EduGatieh 








Gradg SEhosl 


81 


8 


1 1 


High ichool 


83 


10 


7 


Coliige 


79 


IS 


' 6 


Region 








East 


85 


1 1 


4 


Midwest 


SO 


13 


1 


South 


81 


9^ 


10 


West 


79 


14 


1 



Local Control of Federal Programs 

Another source of concern is the federal government's 
iniistence that local school authorities follow strict regular 
tions when funds are awarded. Oftentimes, local authorities 
have different ideas about how best to spend these funds. 

Respondents again reveal their antl Washington, anti-red 
tape attitudes In their answers to the following question: 

When fadaral agencies appropriate money for 
eduoational programs, they usually require the 
schools that receive this money to spend It as theie 
agencies direot. Should, or should not, this be 
changed to permit local ichool authorltias to decide 
how the money is to be spent? 

The nation's adults vote 2A for giving local school 
authorities jurisdiction over how the money is to be spent 
to carry out the program locally. Every major group in the 
population is in agreement on this issue, as the findings 
show. 

By locioeconomlc groups: 
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NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sox 
Men 
Wornen 

Raes 
White 
Nonwhitu 

Agf 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 yyar% 
50 yt?ari and over 

Comrtiuhity Siz© 
1 milliaM and ovwr 
500,000 999,999 
50,000 - 499,999 
2,500 ^ 49,999 
Under 2,500 

idueation 

Grade schcjOl 
High school 
Colleg^^ 

Region 

Eait 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Yes, 
Change 
To Allow 

Loeal 
FiQple To 
Decide 
% 

62 

64 
60 

63 
53 

61 

64 

61 

63 
55 
66 
59 
U2 

S3 
62 
65 

60 
62 
62 
64 



No. 
Should 

Not . 
Change 

% 

29 



28 
30 

28 
32 

33 
28 
26 

27 
34 
27 
29 
29 

29 
30 
27 

31 
28 

29 

26 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 
% 



8 
10 



9 
15 

6 
8 
13 

10 

n 

7 

12 
9 

18 
8 
3 

9 
10 

9 
10 



Take Education Out of HEW? 

Frequent complainti are made that the present Depart^ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare is so huge that 
education is not given the attention that It merits. Some 
believe that funding of education by the federal govern^ 
ment would be increased if it did not have to compete with 
health and welfare in the same department. Still others 
believe that public education is so important that it 
deserves cabinet status in its own right, 
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For these reasons^ the issuG was takon to u reprusuntutivu 
sample of the people of the natiofi to got thoir views, Tfiu 
question asked was this; 

In your opinion, should Education be taken out of 
the preisnt Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and made a separate department of the 
federal government, or not? 



Sentiment on this issue is fairly evenly divided, with 
slightly more respondents voting to keep it in the present 
deportnumt rather than make it a separate department. 

The results: 

Public Paraqhial 



Natlonai 


No Chiidrei 


n SGhQOf 


School 


Totals 


In SqhQpji 


Parenli 


Paronti 


% 


% 


% 


% 


f dvor rndkinfj L'ducailqn 
















(It'partmtmt 40 


40 


40 




Oppose 45 


42 


49 


47 


Don't know/ 








no dnswbT 1 g 


18 


1 1 


1 1 


A plurality of voters in cities of one 


rriilliOM and over in 


papulation, as well as those Mv 


fny in the 


Eiist and thosu who 



are college^educated, favor making uducatiun a separate 
department in the federal government. 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Men 
Women 

Racg 
White 
Nonvvhiti? 

Age 

18 to 29 yyari 
30 to 49 years 
50 yeifS and over 



Yes, 
Should Be 
Sgparate 
Dtpartrriint 

% 

40 



41 

40 

42 
30 

44 

39 
39 



No, 
Should 
Not 

% 

45 



45 
44 



43 

51 

46 
48 
40 



iConiinuad on next page} 



Don't Know/ 
No AnswDr 

% 

15 

14 

16 

15 
19 

10 
13 
21 
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Community sii© 
1 rnitlion and ovur 



46 
37 
39 
37 
41 



37 
48 
47 
50 
42 



17 
15 
14 
13 
17 



500,000 - 999,999 
50,000 - 499,999 
2,500 - 49,999 
Under 2,600 



iducatton 
Grodo ichpol 
High lehool 
Coltege 



31 
39 
48 



43 
47 
41 



26 
14 
1 1 



Region 

East 

Midweit 



43 
36 
42 
41 



41 

48 
45 
43 



16 
16 
13 
16 



South 
West 



Tenure 



A recurring issue of recent years has to do with tenure 
for teachers/ During the nine years that these studies 
dealing with the pubMc's attitudes toward the public 
schools have been conducted, views on tenure have been 
probed on three occasions by questions that contained an 
explanation of the issue. 

The point often arises, however, as to how many persons 
in the general public are fanniliar with t^ie term "tenure" 
and how persons who are better informed in this respect 

view the problem. 

In this connection, a question was first asked of all 
persons included in the survey: 

Do you happen to know what the word "tenure" 
means as it applies to teachers' jobs? 

A second question asked of those who replied "yes": 

Just as you understand it, what does tenure mean? 

A third question, limited to those who gave a correct 
answer, asked: 

Do you favor or oppose tenure for teachers? 
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A total of 28% Of the adults interviewed nationally 
eould give i correct definition of tenure as it applies to 
teichers' Jobs. 

Whin persons who know what the term means are asked 
whether they favor or oppose tenure, a majority say they 
oppose tenure. The same conclusion was reached in the 
* three earlier surveys In which tenure questions were asked, 

Perions who have no children in the schools are more 
likely to favor tenure than those who have children in 
schogl. Among the former, 44% favor tenure and 45% 
oppose it; in the case of parents with children in the public 
schools, 54% oppose and 37% favor it. In the case of 
parents with children In parochial or private schools, 84% 
, oppose and 16% favor tenure. 



(Saicd on those 
who know what 
%hm l«rm mwini} 


Nallonsl 
Teialt 

% 


No Chlldran 
In Schooli 

% 


Publiq 

School 
Parents 

% 


Pafoehlal 
S^iooi 
ParsnU 

% 


Favor tenurt 
Oppose 
Don't know/ 


40 
50 


44 

45 


37 
54 


16 
84 


no ansvyf r 


10 


11 


9 





Partnt/Teacher Conftrencts 

At least in theory, parents should follow the educational 
progress of their children by holding frequent conferences 
with their children's teachers. But do they? Obviously the 
situation changes from school to school and state to state. 

To shed light on the frequency of parent/teacher 
conferences, this question was asked of those parents who 
now have children attending school: 

Thinking about your eldest child, have you at any 
time since the beginning of the ichool year dligussed 
your child's progresi, or problems, with any of your 
child- 1 teacheri? 



ieldwork for the present survey was conducted durini 
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the period April 28 through May 2, 1977. The figures must, 

^^^^^nSi^^^^^'^arS^. an parents who. 

''t^cond question, asked of those who had ielkod to 
onfoJ child's teachers, sought to discover how many 
conferences had been held: 

About how often [have you talked to your child's 
teachersl since the beginning of the school year? 

In thB case of parents whose eldest child is 12 years of 
age or younger, the rr^edian number of conferences iS two 

■l^e same figure = two - is the median for parent/ 
,eaS^ conferen!:es for parents whoso eldest ch,ld ,s 13 

^"^;::llh°e1^,ngs, ,t appears that during an average 
perU^d'f eight school months, throe ou, of ^^-.P^^-^^ 
talk to teachers about the progress of their child. And, on 
these parents, during a period of eight months, 
will hold two such meetings. 

Parents' Estimates of Time Children Spend 
On Television, Homework, Reading 

Parents who now have children enroHud in the public or 
parSal and private schools were asked to gn. an « 
of the time spent, on a typical school day, by their eldest 
rhiiH on television, homework, and reading. 

tnc. "me sper;t is likely to vary with age, the resulu are 
.epo-^ed for those whose eldest child is 12 years of age and 
younger, and those 13 years of age and older. 

The first question; 

(For oldest child) About how much time does 
he/,ho spend looking at television after «hool Nnjrs 
and until he/she goes to bed, on a typical school day? 

32« 
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(Based on tho^ 
responding) 

No timt 

Up to 1 hour 

Over 1 hour to 2 hours 

Over 2 houri to 3 houri 

Over 3 houri to 4 hours 

Over 4 houri 

The second question: 



By Children 
12 Veifi of Age 
And Younger 

% 

2 
20 
38 
28 
10 

7 



By Children 
13 Years of Age 
And Older 

% 

S 
26 
33 
17 
11 

8 



And about how much time on school homework 
on a typioal school day? 



iBa^d on those 
responding) 

No lime 

Up to 15 minutDS 

16 to 30 minutos 

Over 30 minutes to 1 hour 

Over 1 hour to 2 houri 

Over 2 hours 

The third question: 



By Children 
12 Yesfi of Age 
And Younger 

% 

24 

3 
22 
29 
17 

5 



By Children 
13 Years of Age 
And Older 

% 

15 
3 
10 
30 
32 
10 



And about how much time on reading - not 
connected with scheolwork - on a typical school 
day? 



(Besed on thoie 
responding) 

No time 

Up to 30 minutei 

Over 30 minutes to 1 hour 

Over 1 hour 



By Children 
12 Years of Age 
And Younger 

% 

12 
43 
33 
12 



By Children 
13 Years of Age 
And Older 

% 

28 
24 

28 

20 



What this adds up to for children 12 years and 
younger = is that the typical child spends approximattfly: 

- 2 hours viewing television on a typicaj school day, 

— 30 minutes reading (not schoolwork), and 
^ 45 minutes doing homework. 

Among children 13 years of age and older, the typical 
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child spends ipproximatily: 

- 2 hours viewing tolivision, 

- 30 minutes reading (not schoolwork), and 

- 1 hour doing homiwork. 

Parental Help with Homework 

To find out whether parints help their children with 
homework, the following question was asked of parents 
with school-age children about their eldest child: 

Do you regularly help your child with his/her 
homework? 

Parents who have children in the public schools and 
parents of children in ..the parochial/private schools give 
almost exactly the same amount of help to their children. 



Pubiic 


Pafoohial 


Sehopl 


School 


Paftntf 


Pifinti 


' % 


% 


24 


17 


27 


32 


44 


41 


5 


10 


eldest child is 


considered, pan 



Ves, regularly 

Vil, when he/she needi hulp 
No 

Don't knew/no answer 



respond in this way; 

Children Children 

12 Yeirspf Age 13 Yeirs of Aflt 

And Undir And Older 

% ^ 

37 ^6 

Yes, reguiarly . 26 

Yes, when he/she needs help ^ ^ 
, NO 

Don't knovv/no answer 



2 



•Less than 1% 

Time Limits on Television Viewing 

Because the attraction of television is so great for 
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children in mDSt famines, many educators have come to the 
conclusion that definite limits should be placed on the 
amount of time that parents permrt their children to view 
tilevliion during the school week; 

To discover how many parents already impose such 
rules, this question was asked labout the eldest child): 

Do you place a definite limit on the amount of 
time your child spends viewing televisipn during the 
school week? 



The results: 



Veij have difinlte 

tlmt limit 
No 

Don't know/no answer 



Parsnts Whose Parents Whose 

eidett Child ildest Child 

Nstiona! liisy^ri Is 13 Years 
Totals And Under And Over 
% % % 

35 49 28 

60 50 70 

5 1 2 



Safety of Children 

One of the interesting facts turned up in the present 
survey is the reiatively high percentage of parenu (one in 
four) who fear for the physical safety of their children in 
school - and 28% fear for the safety of their children in 
their own neighborhoodi. Fewer parents of children who 
attend parochial school worry about their children's physl- 
cai safety in school, but still the figure is high ^ one in five. 

The first question asked (about the eldest child): 

When he/she is at school, do you fear for his/her 
phyilaal ^fety? 



Yes, fgar for fafety 
No 

Don't knovv/ho answer 
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Public 


Parochial 


SEhool 


School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


2S 
69 


19 




^ 73 
8 


Q O 
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The second question asked: 

When your child is outside at play in your own 
neighborhood, do you fear for his/her safety? 



Yes, feor far fafety 
No 

Don't knOyv/no ansvvfr 



Publie 


Pafoshial 


School 


School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


28 


30 


68 


61 


4 


9 



FURTHER BREAKDOWNS 

The Major Problems 

What do you think are the biggest problemi 
which the PUBLIC schools in this Gommunity 
deal? 



Lack of diicipiine 
Iniuyrdtion/seyregatron 

busing 
Lack pf proppr f inan^ 

dial supporl 
DifficulTV gt?tting 

"good" teaehyri 
Poor curricjfurn 
Use of drugs 
Parents' lack of intertii 
Si^e of school/Glasses 
Teacheri* lack of 

interest 
Mlirnanigafnent of 
funds/programs 
PupHs* lack interest 
Problems vvith ad- 
ministration 
Crime/vandsii^ni 
Lack of proper 
facilities 



with 

must 







Public 


Parochial 


National 


No Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


in Sqhools 


Parents 


Pirents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


26 


26 


27 


29 


/ 

13 


13 


11 


18 


12 


n 


14 


14 


1 1 


10 


12 


19 


10 


9 


12 


14 


1 


8 


6 


3 


A 5 


5 


6 


7 


5 


4 


7 


11 


5 


4 


a 


5 


4 


4 


3 


5 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 
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Transportation 
Parents' involviment in 

lehooi activitiei 
Communication 

problems 
Too rriany schoois/ 

dicilning enrollment 
School board pollciei 
DrinNlng/alcoholiim 
There are no problems 
Mlscfllaneous 
Don't Nnow/no answer 

*Lesi than 1% 

(Figures add to more than 



Ways in Which Local Schools Are Good 



In V^ur own opinion, in what wayi are your local 
PUBLrC schools particularly good? 









Public 


Parochial 




National 


No Chlldftn 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


The curriculum 


23 


17 


35 


28 


The teachers 


20 


18 


26 


13 


EKtracurricuiar 










activitiei 


10 


8 


15 


9 


School facilities 


7 


6 


9 


6 


Equal opportunity for 










ail students 


4 


3 


S 


8 


Good administratiOri 


3 


2 


S 


3 


Parental intereit/ 










participation 


3 


2 


4 


1 


Good student/teachyr 










relationshipi 


3 


1 


6 


1 


Good diicipiine 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Small ichooi or imall 










ctassti 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Up-to-date teaching 










methods 


2 


2 


3 


2 


No racial conflicts 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Good lunch program 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Traniportation syitem 


1 


1 


1 


1 



(Cont/nued on next page) 



2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




2 




1 


1 






4 


2 


7 


3 


5 


4 


6 


7 


16 


21 


9 


3 



100% because of multiple answers.) 
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fContlnued from prBcedmg 

Kids are kept off 

the strt et 
Close to heme 
Nothing is good 
Miicelianeous 
Don't know/no iniwef 



1 
1 
9 
1 

31 



1 
1 

i 
1 

39 



/ 



10 

29 



Si*^'^ -ore than 100% beceusa of multiple answers,) 



Small Communitiii vs. Big Cities 

In general, do you think that itudants today get a 
better aduoation in iahooli that are located m small 
communities or in schoois located in big citiei? 



SmsH communities 
Big cities 
Mikes no 

difference 
Don*t know/ 

no answer 



National 
Totals 

% 

68 
11 

12 



No Children 
In Schools 

% 

66 
11 

13 

10 



PubliE 
School 
Pirsrits 

% 

72 
10 

11 

I 

7 



Paroahisi 
School 
Parents 

% 

59 
16 

20 

5 



Government Mandated Progranis 

Services for the physically and mentally ^ndU 
capped student cost more than regular school ler- 
S When the local schools are raquir^ to provide 
special services by the federal government, 
should Sie federal government pay the extra cost or 
not? 



Yes, governmenl 
ihould p^i 
extra cost 



NitiOnai No Children 
Tqtais Iniehooli 

% ^ % 



82 80 
330 



Public 
School 

Parents 

% 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 



84 
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No, should not 
Don't know/ 
no aniwf r 



11 
7 



12 

8 



14 

2 



Local Control of Federal Programs 



^hin federal agencies ippropriate money for 
progrimi, they usually require the 



educational 



sehoots that receive this money to spend It as these 
ageneits direot. Should, or should not, this be 
changed to permit local school authorities to decide 
how the money Is to be ipent? 



,t Pybllq 
N\^t!snel No Children ScNqoI 
Totals 



Parochiil 
School 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes^ change to 










illow locil 










peopli to docide 


62 


60 


65 


§7 


No^ should not 










chmgi 


29 


29 


29 


27 


Don't knovv/ 










no answer 


9 


11 


6 


6 



COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 



No children in schools 66% 
Public ichool parents 30%* 
Parochial ichool parents 6%* 

Occupation 

'Totals exceed 34% because Buiinets Bi 
somi parents have children at- professional 27 
tending more than one kind of Clerical & salii ^ 8 
SChooL pgrm 2 

Skilled labor 19 
Sejc % Unskilled labor 21 

Men 47 Nonlabor force 20 

Women 53 Undesignated 3_ 

j' 100 ^ 100 

. (Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 



Race 

White 
Ndnwhiti 



Religion 

Proteitint 
Romin Catholic 
Jevviih 
Otheri 



Age 

IS to 24 yeari 
2B to 29 yiirs 
30 to 49 years 
50 years & over 



Region 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Community Size 
1 million ii over 
500,000 to 999,999 
50,000 to 499,999 
2,500 to 49,999 
Under 2,500 



as 

12 
100 



60 
29 
3 
8 
100 



Income 

$20,000 ii ever 
$1i,000 to $19,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$7,000 to $9,999 
$i,000 to $6,999 
$3,000 to $4,999 
Uridtr $3,000 
UndeiiQr^sted 



Political Affitlation 

Ripublican 
Democrat 
Indepindent 
Other 



Education 
Eiimentiry grades 
High school incomplete 
High ichooi complete . 
Technical, trade, or 

business school 
College incomplete 
College graduate 
Undesignated 



22 
18 
23 
10 
9 

10 
7 

\, 1 

ibo 




5 
17 
12 

100 



•Less than 1% 
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Tenth Annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes 
Toward Education — 1 978 



Purpose of the Study 

his survey, which measures thf attitudes of Ameri- 
cani toward their public schools. Is the tenth an- 
nual survey of this series, currently funded by /l/D/E/A/, 
the Institute for Development of Educational Activities, 
Inc., an affiliate of the Charles F. Kettering Foundation, 
Each year efforts are made to deal with issues of great- 
eat concern to both educators and the public. New as 
well as trend questions are Included in this and every 
survey. 

To be sure that the survey would embrace the most 
Important Issues in the field of education, the Kettering 
Foundation sent letters to educators across the nation 
asking for their views. Following this, a selected group 
of educators and leaders In other fields met with repre- 
sentatives of Gallup and /l/D/E/A/ to evaluate preliminary 
questions and to suggest other possible Issues for in- 
clusion. 

The panel members this year were: Gregory Anrig, 
commissioner of education, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; Edward Brainard, chairman, Colorado State 
Committee, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley; 
Frank Brown, /l/D/E/A/ Information and Services Pro- 
gram, Melbourne, Florida; Gregory Caras, principal, 
Longfellow l.G.E, Magnet School, Dayton, Ohio; Alonzo 
A, Grim, superintendent, Atlanta (Georgia) Public 
Schools; Stanley Elam, director of publications, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Bloomlngton, Indiana; Warren G. HHI, ex- 
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ecutive director, Education Commission of the States, 
Denver, Colorado; Harold L Hodgkinson, executive 
director, Professional Institute. American Management 
Association, Washington, D.C.;_ K. Jessie Kobayashi. 
superintendent. Murray School District. Dublin, Califor- 
nia; Sid McDonald, senator and chairmanp Education 
Committee. Alabama State Legislature; Seien Moreno, 
teacher. Avondale (Arizona) Elementary School; Curtis 
Peterson, senator and chairman, iducation Committee, 
Florida Senate; Samuel G, Sava. executive director. 
/l/D/i/A/. Dayton, Ohio; Leonard Price Stavisky, 
assemblyman and chairman, iducation Committee. 
New York State Assembly, 

We v^ish to thank these individuals for their valuable 
help. 

Resaarah Procedure 



The Sample. The sampie used In this survey em- 
braced a total of 1 .539 adults (18 years of age and older). 
It is described as a modified probability sample of the 
nation. Personal, in-home Interviewing was conducted 
in all areas of the nation and in all types of communities, 
A description of the sample will be found at the end of 
this report. 

Time of Interviewing. The f ieldwork for this study was 
carried out during the period of April 27 through May 1, 
1978, 

Th& Interviewing Form. All the questions included in 
the survey Instrument were pretested by the staff of 
interviewers maintained by the Gallup organizations. 

The Report, In the tables that follow, the heading 
"Parochial School Parents'* includes not only parents of 
students who attend parochial school but also parents 
of students who attend private or independent schools. 
This heading is used because parochial school students 
outnumber private or independent school students. 

Findings of this report apply only to the country as a 
whole and not to individual local communities. Local 
surveys, using the same questions, can be conducted to ^ 
determine how local areas compare with the national 
norm, 
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Major Problemi Confronting the 
Publio Sehools in 1978 

It will Qome as no surprlst that discipline again tops 
the Hat of major problems ficing the local public 
schools of the nation. Only once In the 10 years since 
these iuiveys were Initiated has discipline failed to 
receive rtiore mentions than any other problem, ^ 

Since parents with children now attending the public 
schools presumably are In a better position to Judge 
public school problems than other groups, their views 
should carry e^^tra weight. With this group, dlsoipllne is 
ranked first, Lack of proper financial support Is named 
by the second largest number In this group. Third in 
their list is the use of dope/drugs; fourth, problems arls^ 
Ing out of integration and busing. And fifth In mentions 
Is poor curriculum/poor standards. . 

Parents with Qhildren In nonpublic schools name 
discipline as the top problem of the public schools. 
They are far more inclined to mention integration/busing 
than parents with children in the public schools. 
Likewise, they cite poor curriculum/poor standards far 
more often than do parents who have children attending 
the public schools. 

Citizens who have no children in either public or non- 
public schools and who must obtain most of their Infor- 
mation about the local public schools from the media or 
hearsay cite discipline most often, followed by integra- 
tion/busing, use of drugs, poor eurriculum/poor stan- 
dards, and lack of proper financial support. 

After a dip last year in mentions, dope/drugs has 
again assumed a high place In the public's concerns 
about the public schools. Crime/vandalism for the first 
time receives sufficient mentions to place it among the 
top 10 major problems. 

Belowi In order of mentions, is the list of top prob- 
lems as perceived by a sample of all adults of the nation: 
1) lack of discipline, 2) use of dope/drugs, 3) lack of 
proper financial support, 4) integration/segregation/bus- 
ing, 5) poor curticulum/poor standards, 6) difficulty of 
getting good teachers, 7) size of school/classes, 
8) pupils' lack of Interest, 9) crime/vandalism, 10) par- 
ents' lack of Interest. 

The question was: 

% What do ydu think are the biggest problems 
with which the publlQ ichoola In this community 
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must deal? 

Public Paroehlai 





National No Children 


School 


School 




Totals In Schools 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Lick of discipline 


25 24 






Use of dope/drugs 


13 13 


13 


1 5 


Lack of pfOpef flnancia! 




18 




. iupport 


13 11 




Integration/busing 






22 


(combined) 


13 14 


1 1 


Poor currlGUlum/pOQF 






1 A 

19 


standards 


12 12 


10 


Difficulty of getting 




10 


Q 
3 


good teachers 


9 S 


Large schoQl/too many 






5 


ciasiii 


5 5 


5 


Pupils' lack of interest 


4 5 


2 


5 


Crime/vandal ism 


4 5 


3 


5 


Pafints" lack of intereit 


4 4 


5 


4 


Teac^ lack of 








inte^ A 


3^ 2 


4 


3 


f^isr Tagement of 








funL. a/prog rams 


3 3 


a 


a 


Lack of proper 








facilitiei 


2 2 


2 


1 


problems with 








administration 


2 2 


2 


3 


Communication prob^ 








lems 


2 2 


2 




Drinl^ing/alcoholism 


2 ' 1 


3 




School board policies 


1 1 


2 




Too many aehools/de- 


1 1 






cllning enrollment 


2 




parents' involvement In 




1 


1 


school activities 


1 1 


Traniportation 


1 


1 




There are no problems 


4 2 


10 




Miscellaneous 


6 5 


10 


5 


Don't l<now/no answer 


12 15 


4 


7 


*Liss than 1% (Figures 


add to more lhan 100% 


becauie of muitipi 



answers.) 



1978 Ratings of the Public Schools 

A slight drop In the public's rating of the public 
schools has been registered during the past year In the 
1977 sui^ey a total of 37% gave the public schools a 
fating of A or In the present survey the figure Is nearly 
the same — 36%, with the percentage giving the 
schools an A rating dropping from 11 to 9, At the other 
axtreme, 16% gave the schools D or Fall in 1977, In the 
latest survey the figure Is 19%. 
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The ratings are based upon a five=point scale. The 
question reads as follows: 

Students ire often given the grades A,BfC,D, 
and FAII= to denote the quality of their work. Sup^ 
pose the publh sehools themselves, In this com- 
munity, were graded in the same way. What grade 
would you give the publlo schools here — A,B.CiD, 
or FAIL? 

Below are the national ratings given the public 
schO(^s by local residents for the last five years — the 
perio?in which this scale has been employed: 

Nitlonal Totils 



Ritinjs Given the 


^97B 


1977 


1976 


197S 


1974 


public Sehools 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A f.jting 


S 


1 1 


13 


13 


1B 


B rating 


27 


26 


29 


30 


30 


C rating 


30 


28 


2 a 


28 


21 


D ratm^] 


11 


1 i 


10 


9 


ti 


FAiL 


B 










Don't Knnw/ 










20 


no answer 


i5 


19 


14 


1:5 



Analysis of the findings by different groiips in the 
population, by areas, and by city size provides many in- 
teresting insights into the way Americans perceive their 
public schools. 

Parents who have children now attending the public 
schools hold their schools in much higher esteem than 
do others in the population. The lowest ratings are given 
by those who have children enrolled in nonpublic 
schools. The overafi ciur.ii'Vi m ratings can be explained 
partly by the fact Uiat theru a. continuing decline In the 
number of U families with chila^en of school age. 



,n;, = Ki snSehoai Pifenls Parents' 

% % 

A " ; 1^ 4 

B i& 13 

C ' 32 30 

Q ; : 10 n 

FAIL ^ 2^ 

DorM rio^'Hu a- -'r-^' 1S ^'0 2 1S 
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. Major differences appear in the ratings when the at- 
/titudes of those who ilve in the larger cities (cities over 
■ SOjOOO) are compared with attitudes of those who live m 
cities with populations under 50,000, Attitudes are far 
more favorable in the smaller cities and towns than in 
the larger cities. In fact^ residents of the central cities 
give their schools the lowest ratings in the nation: A and 
B ratings combined, 21%; D and Fail ratings combined, 
30%, This compares with the highest ratings found (In 
cities 2,500 to 49,999) of 45% for A and B combined and 
12% for D and Fall combined. 

Of all groups, blacks living in the North give their 
public schools the lowest rating. This group rates its 
schools 43% D or Fail an^ only 27% A or B, 

An interesting contrast is found when Northern 
blacks are compared with Southern blacks. Almost the 
opposite in ratings is found. Southern blacks give a top 
rating (A and B combined) of 35% to the public schools 
and an unfavorable rating (D and Fail combined) of only 
14%. 

When the four main areas of the nation are com- 
pared, it is found that people living in the West — the 
area embracing the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
states — are least satisfied with their schools. 

Younger persons — those 18 to 29 — tend to be 
slightly more critical than those in the next older age 
group, as well as more critical than the oldest age group 
(when only those with opinions are taken into account). 

Further breakdowns follow: / 



Don ! Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


9 


27 


30 


11 


8 


IS 
















Men 


9 


26 


32 


12 


7 


14 


Women 


10 


27 


28 


ID 


10 


15 
















White 


iO 


27 


30 


10 


8 


15 


NenvvhMe 


8 


21 


27 


15 


14 


15 


Ags 














18^29 


. 6 


25 


37 


13 


9 


10 


30 49 


1 ! 


-31 


29 


10 


9 


10 


SO S over 


10 


24 


25 


10 


8 


23 


Community siia 














1 miljion & ov^r 


8 


22 


22 


14 


18 


16 


500,000 — &99,999 


5 


22 


38 


15 


2 


18 


60.000 - 499,999 


6 


35 


38 


10 


9 


12 


2,500 — 49.999 


13 


32 


30 


6 


4 


13 
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Undir 2,100 


13 


Qantral city 


5 






Grada school 


14 


High schoQl ^ 


e 


Colltge 


7 


Riglon 




last 


8 


Midwist 


10 


South 


13 


West 


5 


RtglofVraet 




Northf rn white 


B 


Southern white 


14 


Northim blaok 


6 


Southfrn black 


11 



31 


25 


9 


6 


16 


16 


35 


17 


13 


14 


18 


2S 


7 


9 


27 


27 


30 


11 


ID 


13 


31 


33 


12 


6 


11 


32 


26 


10 


11 


13 


28 


29 


10 


6 


17 


26 


30 


9 


7 


16 


17 


37 


17 


10 


14 


za 


30 


11 


8 


15 


26 


30 


8 


8 


14 


21 


22 


21 


22 


a 


24 


23 


10 


4 


23 



How the Public Would Improve the Schools 

If school autheritlas were to take time to talk to a 
repfaientatlv© sample of people in their school districts 
to obtiln their Ideas as to what the schools might be do- 
ing that they are not now doing, they would likely find 
that the public's suggestions fall chiefly into seven 
categories. 

The question asked was an "open" question, which 
permits each respondent to offer any suggestion or sug^ 
gestlons that he or she wishes: 

What, If anything, do you think ihe publle 
schools In this community should be doing that 
they are not doing now? 

The number and type of suggestions obviously would 
differ from school district to school district. But for the 
nation as a whole, they range in the order below: 

1. Afore BtrlGt diBclpllnB. This, of course, has been a 
constant complaint of the public for the last decade, as 
reported in this survey series. 

The public is bothered by the lack of respect shown 
to, or demanded by, teachers. They read about the chaos 
In classrooms. They complain that teachers let children 
do anything they wish, dress any way they want, pay no 
attention to school rules, stay away from school 
whenever they feel like it. 

2. BettBr t&achBrs, By "better teacliers," the public 
does not necessarily mean teachers who are batter 
trained or more knowledgeable in the subjects thev 
teach, ■ 
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They are much more inclined to think of good 
teachers as the teachers who take a personal interest in 
each s udent. who try to understand each student an^d 
hSor h.r p"obiems. who encourage students in the sub- 
iects taught so that they will achieve high Bradef and 
finally, who insptre students to set high goals m life for 

'^TS^'fo basics. This movement has support 
throughout the nation and, of course, many school 
systems have already made changes to give more atten= 
fS'o the so-called basics. Even so, many people want 
flSa er emphasis placed upon what they o<ten describe 
as the "fundamentals," meaning reading, writmo, and 

^''T^More parantal imoNemenl A frequent suggestion 
is tor closer teacher/parent relationships Many com= 
Diain that teachers show a poor attitude m com- 
municating with parents. They suggest more oorv 
ferences between parents and teachers. They would I ke 
to know much more about what parents can do m the 
home to help their children in school. 

T Higher scholastic standards. The public has been 
made aware through the media of declining test scores 
Srouflhouuhe nation. People read about automatic pr^ 
rnotion and about young persons who are graduated 
f rom high school but who can barely read or w^ite^. They 
complaUi that not enough homework is given to the r 
children, some say the school day should be longer. 
They say it Is too easy to get good grades. 

6 More education about health hazards. The 
widespread use of alcohol, drugs, marijuana, and 
ciirS Is by young people has become an important 
worry to many parents. They want help from the 
sSis They want schools to point out the dangers of 
iSl and drug abuse and smoking, and th^ wan, the 
schools to establish rules that will be a deterrent 

7 More emphasis on careers. Parents whose 
children do not Intend to go on to college want to be 
sure that their children are ready to fill some kind of job 
after they are graduated, iven in the case of those 
whose children 5lan to enter college, parents see a need 
To give guidance about careers that are availab e, the 
abimies required, and the rewards offered in different 
occupations. ^' 

Automatic Promotion 
if a national referendum ware held on the promotion 
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issue, a majority of more than 2^1 would favor promoting 
Children from grade to grade only if they can pass ex- 
aminations. Answers to a second question asked of all 
respondents should give some comfort to those who op^ 
pose such a requirement. By an even larger majority the 
public would favor offering special remedial classes in 
the subjects students fall and not require students who 
fail to repeat the whole year's work. 

This leaves unanswered the question of what to do 
with those students who do not pass the examinations 
even after they have received extra Instruction 

The question was: 

What do you think should be done with 
students who do not pass the examinations even 
Mfter they have received extra instruction? 

Here the public is divided on the policies to be fol- 
lowed, with about half saying that in this situation the 
child should repeat the grade and the rest suggestinq 
furt^her help or placing the child in a special program 

An interesting aspect of the ^public's views on 
automatic promotion comes to light In an examination 
of the groups who support and those who opoose 
automatic or social promotion. Those who are most'llka^ 
ly to have children who fail in their school work ^ poorly 
educated parents — are the ones most in favor of requir- 
mg students to pass tests for promotion. At the other 
ex reme, persons who have completed high scnool or 
college are most in favor of automatic or social pro-^o^ 
tion, ■ 

Those persons interviewed fn the survey who have no 
children of school age are more In favor of the test ra^ 
quirement for promotion than fhose .vho now have 
children attending the public or yne nonpLOlic schools 

The question posed wfai thls^ ' 

In your opinion, should sNIdren be prometed 
5rom grade to grade Qnlv If they can pass examlna' 
tions? 



Yts. thev 'Should 
No 

Den t kMow/ne answer 



Natlqiiail 
Totals 

% 

^3 



No C'fifldryn 
\r. School a 

% 

VI 
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Public Parochial 
School Schocjl 



Parants 

% 
60 
35 



Pafints 

% 
59 
38 
3 
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Further breakdowns follow: 



White 
Nanwhiti 

3049 
50 & over 
Edueation 

Grada ichool 
High school 
Collega 

Rtgion 

fast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



Yes. 
Th«y 
Should 

69 
61 

64 

63 
74 

79 
66 
65 

62 
66 
76 
67 





Don'! Know/ 


No 


No Answer 


27 


4 


29 


10 


33 


3 


32 


5 


20 


6 


13 


8 


30 


4 


30 


5 


33 


5 


29 


5 


20 


4 


27 


6 



The next quastlon asked was; 

Should studants who fail be required to take 
st»^lel emedlal classes in the sublects they fall 
or^ouS they be required to repeat the whole 
yea^s work"? 



Public Psroehial 



Yes, sptciai ramedlai 
classes 

No. fipeat whole year's 
work 

Don't know/no answer 



Nationai 
Totals 

% 

81 



14 

5 



No Children 
In Sohools 

% 

80 

14 
6 



sehooi 


Sohool 


parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


82 


87 


14 


9 


4 


4 



Local, State, or National Tests? 

If oromotion and graduation are to be based upori 
tasts Who should prepare the tests - the local school 
ststa'm the state, or the federal government? 
^ The Dubllc is divided on this issue, but a plura hJy 
woul^fa^ hal^no such examinations prepared by the 

deSed at ireat length. The 

rsr^h wAii known to the general public; the answers, 
t^ie'olL. Sid be regarded as indicative but by no 
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means finaL 

The question was worded In this manner; 

SDme people believe that slnee eve^ communh 
ty has a different raolal and oceupational mix, 
tests given in different subjeats for promotion 
should be prepared for that sohool system only. 
Other people think the tests should be prepared 
on a statewide basis. Still others think that they 
should be prepared on a national basis to be given 
to students in the same grade throughout the na^ 
tlon. Whioh of these three ways would you prefer 
— having tests prepared on a local, state, or na- 
tlonal basis? 



TbsIs should be pw- 
pared on a. 

Local basis 

State basis 

National basis 

Don't know/no inswef 



Nitlonal 
Totals 

% 



37 
25 



to 



No Childrsn 
In Schosis 

% 



3i 

24 
1 1 



Public Parochial 

School School 

Partnis ParorMt* 

% % 



36 
2? 
30 
7 



38 
19 
39 



it will be noted that parents of children now attending 
nonpublic schools are evenly divided as to whether 
tests should be prepared by the local school system or 
the federal government. Residents of suburban com^ 
munltles are also evenly divided on this point as are 
those In cities of 500*000 to 999,999, 



Equal Edueatlonal Opportunity 

A wide difference of opinion is found between the 
views of whites and blacks on the question of equal 
educational opportunity. By a margin of 52 to 38, non^ 
whites hold the view that minorities do not have the 
same educational opportunities as whites. On the other 
hand, whites are overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
blacks do have the same educational opportunities. 

An interesting difference comes to light when the 
views of Northern blacks are compared with the views of 
Southern blacks, as the following table shows. 

Tha^question asked was this: 

In your opinion, do black children and other 
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have 



mlneriUes in this community 
educational oppoitunltles as white children 



the same 
9 



Southern whitii 
Southern blaeks 
Northern whites 
Northern blacki 



Yei, They 

Do ' 

% 

85 

54 

S6 

21 



No. They 
Do Not 

% 
10 
37 
8 

67 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 
% 
5 
9 
6 
12 



It Will be noted, from the responses to another qu^- 
tion in this same survey, that Northern blacks gsy^^ 
Dublic schools the lowest rating of all groups m the na^ 
S Whereas Southern blacks give the public schools m 
• Spart of the nation a favorable rating, comparable to 

''^irXS^W.n in scools - .o.h public 

and nonpublic ^ say by a 'a^ge ma|ority that ^acks 
have the same educational opportunities as whites, as 
the following results show; 

Same Edueational OppoMunlliBS? 

public Parochial 
Matlonal No Children School School 
Totali In Schools 



Yes> same oppor^ 
tunlties 
No 

Don't know/no answtr 



% 

ao 

14 
6 



% 

78 
15 
7 



Pifents 

% 



11 

3 



Parents 

% 



82 
14 



Further breakdowns: 









Don't Knowi 




Ves 
% 


No 
% 


NO Answer 

% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


80 


14 


6 


Sex 

Man 
Women 


80 
iO 


15 
13 


5 ' 
7 


Raoa 

White 
NoriwhMe 


86 

38 


8 

52 


6 
10 


Age 

18-29 
30 49 
50 & over 


74 
80 
85 


19 
15 
9 


7 
5 
6 


Community ilie 
1 million & over 
SOO^OM - 999,999 
50,000 - 499.999 


63 
31 
82 
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29 
14 
13 


8 

5 
5 
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2,500 — 49.999 


85 


10 


5 


Under 2,500 


B8 


5 


? 


gduealion 








Grade school 


75 


16 


9 


High sehool 


83 


1 1 


6 


Conege 


78 


16 


6 



Marijuana Use 

The use of marijuana by high school and Junior high 
students is widespread. It Is regarded as a serious prob^ 
\Bm In all seotlons of the nation in the smallest com- 
munities as well as the largest cities. In the central city 
of metropolitan areas, the problem Is regarded as 
serious by the greatest percentage of those Interviewed, 
In the central cities 74% say It is a serious problem^ 
16% say It isn*t, and 10% have no opinion. 

Perhaps the best informed on marijuana use are 
those who now have children enrolled in the public 
schools. Interestingly, their opinion closely parallels the 
views of the nation as a whole. 

The question was worded as follows: 

From what you have heard or read, is the use of 
marijuana by students enrolled in Junior high (mid- 
die sohool) or high ichool here a serious problem, 
or not? 

The same question was asked about alcohol and hard 
drugs. 

Marijuana Us§ 

Public Farqchlai 



Nattonil 


No Children 


Sehqql 


School 


Totilt 

% 


In Schools 

% 


Parents 

% 


Parents 

% 


Yes, ifg a serious 








problem here 66 


65 


65 


75 


No, it isn't 20 


19 


22 


17 


Don't Hnow/nO answer 14 


16 


13 


8 


Further breakdowns: 








Ybs^ 


Is No, 


DonM Know/ 


Serious Is Nql 


No Ansvyer 


% 


% 




% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 66 


20 




14 


Stx ^ 








Men 64 


23 




13 


Women 67 


17 




16 


i Continue on next pMg&} 
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{Continued from preceding page) 

Race 

Whits 66 ZO 14 

Nonwhltfl 63 17 20 

18.29 61 28 11 

30-49 63 22 15 

50 & over 72 12 16 

Communliy alii 

1 million & Qvsf 66 17 17 

500,000 — S9B,99fl 65 22 13 

50.000 499.M9 71 17 12 

2.500 49,W9 67 20 13 

Under 2.500 61 23 16 

Centfalslty ?4 16 10 

Education 

Grade school 70 10 20 

High school 68 19 13 



College 



59 27 14 



Alcohol Use 

Of those interviewed, almost the same perGentage 
report that alcohol (beer, wine, liquor) has become a 
serious problem for students attending junior and 
senior high school as say that marijuana is a serious 
problem. Again, the problem is nationwide In scope. 
Findings are almost the same for eveiy section of the 
nation and for cities and communities of all population 
sizes, except the very smallest. 

Parents with children now attending public school 
hold virtually the same views as those less familiar with 
the local school iituation. The question; 

What about the use of alcohol (betn win®, 11- 
quor) by students here? Is it a serious problem, or 
not? 

Public Parochial 
National No Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 

% % % % 

Yes, it's a serious 
problem here 
No, it isn't 

Don't know/no inswar 

The highest percentage for alcohol use was found in 
the central cities, lowest In the towns under 2,500 
population, 



19 
17 



67 
17 
16 



60 
23 
17 



58 
17 
25 
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Hard Drug Use 

The use of hard drugs (heroin, cocaine, etc) is regard= 
ed as a serious problem for junior and senior high 
school students in their communities by a third of those 
interviewed throughout the nation. However, about one 
person In four claims not to be well enough informed to 
have an opinion. 

Contrary to the replies concerning marijuana and 
alcohol, respondents say that hard drug use is much 
more common In the bigger cities than elsewhere. But 
even respondents In the smallest communities report 
some use. 

Northern blacks are most inclined to report use of 
hard drugs as a serious problem in the schools attended 
by local children. As the following results indicate, a 
wide difference of opinion is found between the North 
and the South: 

Hird Drug Use 

Yis, a 
S@rloui 





Problem 




Don*! Know/ 




Heri 

% 


No 

% 


No Answer 

% 


Rsce/reglon 








Southern whites 


29 


49 


22 


SQuthefn blacks 


23 


51 


26 


Nofthern whites 


36 


39 


25 


Norfhern blacks 


59 


27 


14 


Coniniynity size 








1 milNon ^ ovtr 


49 


39 


22 


500.000 — 999.999 


39 


37 


24 


50.000 499J99 


39 


41 


20 


2.500 = 49.999 


2^ 


41 


30 


Under 2300 


21 


52 


27 


Central city 


52 


34 


14 


Education 








Grade school 


40 


25 


35 


High school 


37 


40 


23 


College 


29 


50 


21 


Rtgion 








East 


34 


37 


29 


Midwest 


39 


39 


22 


South 


33 


49 


23 


West 


41 


36 


23 



Persons who do not have children atiending the local 
public schools are more inclined than public school 
parents to say that hard drug use Is a serious problem 
for junior and senior high school students In their com^ 
munity. The question was; 
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What about hard drug use (heroin, Gocaine, 
ete)? Is It a serious problem among students 
here? 



YeSi It's a serious 
pfobjem here 
No, It isn't 

Don't know/no answer 



National 
Totals 
% 

35 
41 
24 



No Children 
in Sohooli 
% 

38 
38 
24 



Pubilc Parochial 
Schooi School 
parents Parents 

% % 



26 
49 
2S 



40 
37 

23 



Adult Education 

A surprisingly large number of individuals 
throughout the nation would be interested m taking 
special adult education courses or training. Of course, 
many factors are taken into account before the desire to 
oontlnue one's education is put in action, e,g,. time, 
availability cost. But evidence from the present survey 
stronaly suggests that through proper planning local 
school systems could make far better use of their 
facilities by expanding adult education courses. 

Nearly a third of all adults In the nation claim to have 
taken at some time in their lives, adult education 
courses Of those who have taken a course at sorne 
time about one adult In nine (11%) says that he or she 
has taken such a course during the last year, 7 /s say 
one to three years ago, and 12% say over three years 
ago, with 1% giving no response. 

The following questions were asked first: 

Are you now taking, or have you ever taken, any 
courses In an adult education program? (If yes) 
When was that? 

All of those reached in the survey were than asked: 

Would you be Interested next year In taking any 
ipeolal oourses or training in any fields or in any 
subjects? (If yes) In what? 

Four In 10 of those questioned (41 %) said they would 
be interested in taking such a course or training. If this 
percentage is applied to the whole adult population, a 
staggering number — 60 million — say they would be 
interested But, as pointed out above, this number 
would have to be heavily discounted because few 
schools could offer the courses at the right time and at 
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the right cost. However, the figures do Indicate that 
there Is room for much expansion in the field of adult 
education. 

What courses or training would interest these 
divlduals? When asked specifically to name the courses 
or training, respondents fall into four main categories 
(ranked in order of mention): 

1. Job^related courses (typing, accounting, com- 
puters, general business economics, etc.) 

2. Liberal arts (English, mathematics, art and music 
science, etc.) . 

3. Technical'Vocational courses (auto mechanics 
carpentry, drafting, etc.) 

4. Hobbles (arts and crafts, photography, sewing 
cooking, home decorating, etc) 

Interesting differences show up when adults are 
grouped according to whether they have children now 
enrolled In school and the type of school. 



Yes, have taken adult 
educition courses 
No, have not 
Don't recall/no answer 
"Less than 1 % 



Hay© You Ever Taken Any Adult 
iducation Courses? 



Naltdnaj 
Totals 

% 

31 
68 
1 



No Chlldrin 
In Schools 
% 

29 
70 
1 



Pubiic 
School 
Parents 

% 

34 
65 
1 



Pa roc hi at 
School 
Parents 

% 

41 

59 



More adults with children attending school claim to 
have taken an adult education course than adults 
without children. And when asl^ed about taking a course 
next year, a greater number of parents of public and 
parochial school children say they would be interested 
than do those with no children 
school. 



presently attending 



Yes. would be 
intertsied 
No, would not 
Don t know/no ans 



National 



Would You Be Interested Next Year 
In Taking a Course? 

Public 

No Children 



School 



Parochial 
School 



Totals 


in Schools 


Parsnti 


Parent! 


% 


% 


% 


% 


41 


36 


54 


54 


54 


59 


41 


43 


5 


5 


§ 


3 
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Importance of a College Education Today 

In the postwar era, oolltges and ""'^ersltles in the 
U.S. prepared for a great Increase In college 
enrollments. Each year a higher percentage of high 
IchooTgrnduates entered institutions of higher earn- 
ina and many college authorities assumed that this 
cSatantly increasing percentage of high school 
graduates going on to college would continue for many 

t'he forecasts proved to be wrong, The trend flat- 
tened out, and at the same time the birthrate began to 
dedlne Therefore it Is a matter of prime concern to 
tscol^r the attitudes of the Pf Pj«- «"^"P«°'f"y ° 
parents of children now In school, toward the impor- 
tance of a college education today. 

This question was asked: 

How important Is a college iducation today - 
wery important, fairly Important, or not too impor. 
lant? 



Very tmpoftan! 
FaiMy impQftant 
No! too important 
Don t Know/no answer 



National 
Tsiali 

~/s 

36 

16 



Nq Chlldfon 
In Schools 

% 

19 

2 



Public 
School 
Fifenti 

% 
38 
4B 



Faroehial 

School 
Parints 

% 
34 
54 
11 
1 



Unfortunately, questions dealing with the impor- 
tance of a college education were not included in earhe 
SirSlys in this series. The findings from the presen 
liS will, therefore, have to serve as a benchmark for 
future studies. 



Further breakdowns 



Not 

VtfV Fairly Too 
Important Important Important No Answer 
% % ^ 



Don't Know/ 



% 



Race 

White 
Nonwhite 

Community ilz@ 
1 million & over 
SM.OOO — 999 
50 000 = 499.999 



35 

4i 

41 

35 
3& 



47 
32 

39 
45 



16 
IS 

18 
19 
14 
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2,500 — 49,999 


36 


44 


18 


2 


Under 2.^ 


31 


51 


16 


2 












Gfgdt school 


44 


33 




5 


High school 


34 


4G 


19 


1 


Collige 


35 


52 


11 


2 


Rtgioh 










East 


38 


47 


13 


2 


Midwest 


33 


49 


17 


2 


Souih 


40 


44 


14 


? 


West 


35 


40 


24 


1 


ineoffte 










$20,000 & over 


33 


49 


^ 16 




SIS.OOO = $19,999 


31 


53 


14 


2 


SiO.DTO - S14.999 


33 


40 


26 


1 


$7,000 - $9,999 


37 


48 


i5 




Undtr $7,000 


45 


39 


13 


3 



Parents of children now attending school hold views 
ciose to the national average, and they will be influential 
in their children's dtcislon about collegt attendance. 
Slightly more than a third of those Interviewed believe 
that a college education is **very important' today, near- 
ly one-half say "fairly Important," and one^ In eight 
believes that a colieye education is "not too important/' 

One of the most Interesting findings from the present 
survey is that persons in the disadvantaged categories, 
both in terms of race and income, are the ones who 
place the greatest importance on a college education. 

In fact, the groups attaching the highest importance 
to a college education are blacks, individuals whose 
education did not go beyond grade school, and those 
earning less than $7,000 a year. 

Minimum Requirements for Graduation 

Most states are now concerned with establtshing 
mmimum requirements for graduation from high schooL 
In effect, these requirements will apply chiefly to those 
students who do not intend to enter college but who 
plan to take a Job, or Job training, after they finish high 
schooL Typically, colleges set their own requirements. 

Because of the current interest In minimum re- 
quirements, a question asked in the 1975 survey was 
repeated this year. Ten areas of learning were covered, 
and respondents were asked in the case of each to say 
whether in fheir opinion the reqiMrement as stated was 
"very important," "fairly Important," or "not important." 

ReQuirements that top the list are writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. Two others also get high scores: know- 
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ing the health hazards of smoking, alcohol, and drug*^ 
and having a salable skill, such as typing, auto 
mechanics, etc. 

The three requirenrients t^t receive less than a 50 h 
vote as "very important" are knowledge of world affairs, 
the history of mankind, and knowing a foreign language. 

Results from the 1978 question are appi^oximately 
the same as those found in 1975. One question was add- 
ed to the 1975 list this year — the question dealmg with 
health hazards — and a slight change was made In the 
wording of the question dealing with reading. 

The results below show the percentage of all 
respondents who regard eich requirement as written as 
"very important," "fairly important," and ''not 
important." The results have been listed in descending 
order, based upon the percentage who say the re^ulre^ 
ment is "very important. " 

What requlriments. If any^ would you set for 
graduation from high schoal for those students 
Mfho do fiof p/sfi to go on f© college but who plan 
to take a job or Job training following graduation? 
ril read off a number of requirements, and then 
you tell me how important eaeh one Is as a require^ 
ment for graduation for these students. We would 
like to know whether you think It Is very Important, 
fairly Important, or not Importint. 



3. I 

> £ ^ S 

How imponant is it thai 
thes^ studfnts . . . 

, . be abig to wr\\n a letter of ap 
pheetion-uiing cQfreet grammaf 
and correct ipellmg? 90 9 

b© able 10 read weM ehough 
10 follow an ifisiruction manual 
for home applianees? 86 12 

, .know enough arithmetic to be 
abla 10 figufi out such a prob 
lem as the total square feet in a 
room? &^ ^ ^ 

. . know the health hazards of 
smoking, us© of alcohol, mari- 
luana, and other drugs'? 83 1^ 

have a salable sKiii, sucri as 
typing, auto mechanics, nurse's 

• Less than 1 % 
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aide, buslniss machinti? ' 
..,know somethpng about the 
U.S, oevirnmeni, the pojiijcal 
partl#s, voting procsdures? 
= , .know something about the 
history of the U.S., such as the 
Constitution, Bill of Rights and 
thf like? 

. . .know somtthing about the 
rnajor nations of the world to- 
day, thfir kind of government, 
and their way of life? 

. .know safnething about the 
history of mankind, the great 
leaders in arti iiterature? 

. .know a foreign language? 

Importanca Placed Upon 
f xtraeurrioular Aotivitles 

Those who beKeve in the Importance of eKtracur- 
rioular activities in the schools will find support from 
the present survey. Approximately half of the parents 
with children now enrolled in school regard these ac^ 
tlvitles as "very Important." About four In 10 say they 
are "fairly important," and only one parent in eight says 
4hey are "not too Important" or "not at all important." 

This is the question asked: 

Vd like your apinion about extraaurricular bq- 
tlvHIss ^sueh as the schaal band, dramatics, 
sports, the school paper. How Important are these 
to a young person's education ^ very Important, 
fairly important, not too important, or not at all Im- 
portant? 

Public Parochial 





National 


No Chtldrsn 


Sghooi 


School 




Tstais 


In SEhooli 


Faranti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Very important 


45 


44 


47 


51 


Fairly Important 


40 


40 


40 


38 
9 


Not too important 


9 


9 


10 


Not at all Important 


4 


4 


2 


2 


Don't kf>ow/r»o answer 


2 


3 


1 




*Lesi than i % 











Opportunities lor Finding Part-Time Jobs 

In earlier generations young persons acquired work 
habits through part-time jobs that they could hold while 
attending school. In our present industrial-techno- 
logical society most of these Jobs are vanishing. 
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30 



31 



42 



46 



10 



30 
16 



48 

32 



21 
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To discover how diffieult it is foryoung people tod^^^ 
to find part^time Jobs, and in what situations they are 
most iikely to be found, this question was asked. 

In your opinion, are the opportunities for young 
people to obtain part-time Jobs In this community 
good, only falfi or poor? 



Good 
Only fair 
Poor 

DonM know/no aniwer 



Nutional 
Totals 
% 

ZB 
39 
25 
8 



No Chlidran 
In Sohooli 
% 

28 
39 
23 
10 



Public 

Sshool 
Parents 
% 

29 
39 
27 
5 



Paroahiil 
School 
Parents 

% 
34 
36 
24 
6 



The results show that part-time i a are difficult to 
find In all aectlons of the nation ^ in the laf^ cities « 
wen as the small communities. Blacks fmd it part'cu^a ; 
K difficult to find part-time Jobs for their children in their 
Sommunlties/especial^ blacks who live in the North. 

Another breakdown 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Race 

Whitf 
Nonwhill 
Community ilit 

1 million & ovar 
500,000 — 999,999 
§0 000 - 499,999 
2,500 — 49>999 
Undtr 2.500 
Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
Weit 

Racf^ragion 
Northirn white 
Southtrn whit© 
Northern black 
Soulhsrn black 



Good 

% 


Only 
Fair 

% 


Poor 

% 


Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 


28 


39 


25 


e 


30 
14 


40 
33 


22 
47 


a 

6 


27 
32 
35 
25 
23 


34 
31 
44 
39 
41 


27 
24 
16 
25 
32 


12 
13 

5 
11 

4 


24 
32 
26 
30 


37 
40 
43 
35 


30 
20 
22 
27 


9 
8 
7 
8 


30 

31 
11 

15 


38 

43 

30 
43 


23 

19 

54 
37 


9 
7 

5 
5 



Course Credit for Community Service 

The proposal to give high school credit to juniors and 
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nmrnQm for comrnunity servici — a plan now followed in 
some aehoois — mests with widespread approval 
across the nation. Elghty'Sevan percont of ali 
respondents would like to have Juniors and f eniors earn 
course oredlt for giving service to the community. THsse 
with ohildren as well as those without children In school 
hold the same view. 

The question was put to respondents in thi.^ fashion: 

A plan bmeft suggested %q enable Juniors 
and mmlQfn In hlqh sahu^l ta pjjrform sor/i@ kind of 
community service for course ^rddit -^^ susgh 
. warking In a hospital m recreatign center, beauti- 
lying partes, ar helping law enforcfiment officers. 
. Would you like to have such a plan adopted in this 
community^ or not? 

Public ParcH^hlal 





Natianal 


No Chlldrtn 




School 




Totals 


th Schools 


Psrinti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


YdSp would like plan 


87 


S8 


86 


86 


No, would not 


S 


7 


11 


10 


Don't know/no answer 


5 


5 


3 


4 



What To Do with Closed Schools 

Because declining school enrollments have forced 
the closing of many schools, public opinion was sought 
on what to do with these buildings. The question: 

Many sahQQla are being closed today because 
of a drop in enrollment. What suggestions do you 
have as to how vacant school buildings might be 
used? 

Suggestions for the use of vacant school buildings 
are many and range in the following order, based upon 
the number of mentions given each use: 

1. Community activities 

2. Adult education centers 

3. Vocational and job training 

4. Cultural centers {museums, libraries, concerts, ex- 
hibitions, theater) 

5. Senior citizen centers 

6. Youth activities 

7. Make into offices 

0, Use for governmental agencies 
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9. Sell or rent 

10. Convert to apartments 

No doubt many districts have already Instituted 
some of these uses, but other school systems have 
simply closed down such buildings and now could be 
faced with increased vandalism. 



Making Parents Responsible for Vandalism 

School vandalism has been a big problem for many 
schools throughout the nation. StudenfB themselves are 
sometimes the ones caught doing damage, and the 
question arises a^- to how to deal with these students. 

In the present sun/ey, this questioh wp^^put to 
respondents: 

Should parents be made financially response 
bid, or not, for damage to school property done by 
their children? 

Parents should be held financially responsible for the 
damage to school property done by their children, in the 
opinion of almost all citizens, as well as of almost all 
parents with children now enrolled in schooh 



Separating Vocational Education from School 

The proposal that vocational education be separated 
from the school and be conducted In a separate location 
by other agencies such as business or Industry does not 
carry much appeal to parents with children now attend- 
ing school. Nor does it appeal particularly to those who 
have no children of school age. 

The chief reason given by respondents for not ap^ 
proving this plan is that it takes children out of the 
schoof environment and would deprive them of educa- 
tional training In the basics. Those who favor the plan 
stress the importance of on-the^job training, that 



Make Faranti Financiatty Responsibls 



Public Parochial 
National No Children School School 
Totals In Schools Partnls Parants 



Yes, they ihould be 
No, they shouldn't 
Don't know/no enswer 



% " % % % 

86 85 88 93 

11 12 10 6 

3 3 2 1 
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business has more know-how than vocational teachers, 
and that students would acquire a better understanding 
of what business and industry are all about. At the same 
tlmti there is much sentiment for combining the two 
kinds of education — with students spending part of 
the day In the classroom and part of the day in the real 
world of business and Industry, 
The questions were worded: 

In your opinion, should vocational education be 
separated from the school and aonducted in a 
separate location by other agencies such as 
business or Industry? Why do you say this? 

Separiti Vpcatfonal Education? 



Vss, should separaie 

No. should not 

Don't know/no answer 



National No Children 

Totals In Sohooli 

% % 

32 34 

53 4B 

15 18 



Fublle Parochial 

School School 

Parents Fartnts 

% % 

28 30 

62 60 

10 10 



Dealing with Absenteeism 

Currently one of the most difficuit problems for 
schpols to deal with is absenteeism. And for this reason 
the views of parents with children now attending school 
are especially important, 

Parents of children enrolled in public or nonpublic 
schools bellevei by a large majority^ that students who 
are absent from school without good reason should be 
forced to attend. Moreover, by an even larger majority, 
they believe that parents should be held responsible for 
their children's school attendance, 

Two questions were asked: 

In some of our schools, absenteeism Is as high 
as 40% on a given day. In your opinion, should 
those students who are frequently absent without 
good fdason be dismissed from school, or should 
they be forced to attend? 

Should or should not parents be held responsi^ 
ble for their children's school attendance? 
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Should ba dismiised 
Should be foretd 

to ittend 
No action should 

bfi taken 

Don*t know/no answer 



What To Do with Students 

publlo Parochial 
School 
parents 

% 
15 

78 

2 
5 



Naitonal 


No Children 


School 


Totals 


In Schools 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


19 


20 


17 


63 


62 


66 


6 


6 


6 


12 


12 


13 



^ Should Parents Be Held Responsible? 
^^^-..^ Public Parochial 

Najiona! No Children School School 
Totals In Schools Parents Parents 

% % % % 

Parenti should be rnide 
responsible 
Parents should not be 
Don't know/no inswf r 

Confidance in School Boards 

Citizens of the nation give their school boards a vote 
of confidence. School boards get their highest vote of* 
oonfidence in the Midv^/est and South and in the smaller 
communities. The lov^/est vote Is recorded in the cities 
with one million population or more. Northern blacks, of 
all groups give their school boards the lowest rating. 
And as noted elsewhere, they also give their schools 
the lowest rating. Southern blacks, on the other hand 
give their school-boards a rating above the national 
average. 

The question: 

Thinking about the seh&ol board in your school 
dlitriel, how much respect and confidence do you 
have in Its ability to deal with school prob- 
Itms — a great deal of confidence, a fair amount, 
very little, or none? 





Great 
Deal 

% 


Fair 
Amount 
% 


Very 
Little 

% 


None 

% 


Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


11 


43 


IS 


i 


17 


Sex 

Men 

Women 


IB 
18 


43 
43 


16 
16 


3 
5 


17 
18 


Race 

White 

9 


18 


44 


16 


6 


16 
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Nonwhite 


16 


35 


21 


7 


21 


Agi 












18-29 


13 


42 


23 


5 


17 


30 49 


20 


45 


1 / 


g 


13 


SO & over 


20 


41 


1 1 


7 


21 


Community size 












1 million Bl over 


14 


32 


21 


9 


24 


500.000 — ^,999 


16 


43 


11 


6 


24 


50,CK)0 ^ 499,999 


14 


48 


19 


6 


13 


Z,5W — 49,W9 


20 


48 


17 


4 


11 


Under 2,500 


24 


43 


13 


4 


16 


Central city 


12 


39 


22 


8 


19 














Grade schooi 


23 


31 


14 


4 


28 


High school 


18 


44 


17 


6 


15 


College 


16 


47 


17 


6 


14 


Region 












list 


14 


44 


IS 


7 


20 


Midwest 


22 


39 


IB 


3 


18 


South 


22 


44 


16 


4 


14 


West 


12 


44 


16 


10 


18 


Race^reglon 












Northern white 


17 


44 


15 


6 


IB 


Southern white 


22 


43 


18 


5 


12 


Northern bleck 


12 


31 


26 


11 


20 


Southend black 


23 


46 


10 


2 


19 



It will come as some comfort to local school boards 
that parents of children now enrolled In the public 
schools give their school boards a higher rating than 
does the general public. 

Public Parochtat 





National 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Schools 


Parenti 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Great deal of 










confidence 


18 


17 


23 


10 


Fair amount 


43 


39 


S2 


46 


Very little 


16 


17 


13 


19 


None 


6 


6 


5 


8 


Don't know/no answer 


17 


21 


7 


17 



Influencs of Groups on Local Edueation 

About one American adult in five believes there Is a 
group of people in the local community that has more In- 
fiuence than it shouid In the way the schools are run. 
But the groups mentioned vary widely, and no group is 
named by more than a small minority. 

Oddly enough, in the list of groups believed to have 
too much influence, the local school board is often 
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named. This undarscores a finding from another survey 
that many persons are wholly unaware of the function of 
local school boards. 

Politicians receive some mentions, as do blacks and 
the NAACP, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (PTA), and vthe wealthy." But, on the whole, 
there is no group that, throughout the nation, seems to 
exercise too much influence, In the public's view. 

The quesflon was worded thus: 

In your Qplnlon, is there any group of people In 
this community that has more Influenc© than It 
should have In the way schools are run? (If yes) 
Who Is that? 



FubUe Parochial 

Nationil No ChMdren Sehool School 

Totiis In Schooli Parenti Pirsnti 

% % % % 

Vea, too mueh 

infiuenea 20 18 24 26 

No 46 43 52 42 

Don't know/no answer 34 39 24 32 



Financing ths Public Schools 

The adoption of Pfoposltion 13 In California and 
resistance throughout the nation to higher property 
taxes have focused attention on the problem of how 
best to finance the public schools. 

When the public is questioned about how the public 
schools are presently financed, about half (49%) name 
property or real estate taxes, or ^ay "local taxes." Sur- 
prisingly few are acquainted with other sources of 
revenue. As a matter of fact, for the nation as a whole 
48% of the revenues to finance the public schools come 
from local sources, 44% from the state, and 8% from 
the federal government. However, only one person In 9 
(11%) of those included in the survey mentions that 
money comes from the federal government, and only 
one in six (16%) specifically mentions state sources. 
The following question was asked: 

There has been much discussion In the nation 
about the best way to flnariQe the public sqHoqIs. 
Do you happen to know where most of the money 
eomes from to finance schools in this community? 
Where? 
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A second question dealing with school financing 
askid If the respondent were satisfied or dissatisfied 
with this way of raising money to support the public 
schools. Here Is the question: 

Are you, yourself, satlsfldd or dissatisfied with 
thii way of raising the money? 

When the answers to this question are then related to 
the answers given to the previous question about how 
the schools are financed, the results show: 



Dsn*! Know/ 

Satisfied Diiiatlitj@d No Answer 

% % % 

Those who nimed: 

Property taxes 43 52 5 

FedBfal sourcos 68 21 11 

State sources 68 20 12 

A third question dealing with school financing was 
asked of those who said they were dissatisfied with the 
present way of financing the schools; 

What Qther way would you prefer? 

Responses to this question Indicate that many would 
prefer that state and federal sources be relied upon to a 
greater extent. As a favored way to support the schools, 
they cite income taxes and sales taxes, or they simply 
say that money should come from the state and federal 
governments. 

The public's wish to lower property taxes in favor of 
Increased state taxes was reported in 1970 In this survey 
series and then again in 1971 and 1972, In those years 
the survey question was worded as follows: 



It has been suggested that state taxes be In- 
creaidd for eveivont in order to let the state 
government pay a greater share of school expense 
and to reduce local property taxes. Would you 
favor an Increast In state taxes so that real estate 
taxes could be lowered on local property? 



1970 1971 1972 

* % % % 

For 54 46 55 

Againsi 34 37 34 

No opinion 12 17 ' 11 
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In the years since 1970 a smaller percentage of the 
funds to support the public schools has come from pro- 
perty taxes and a larger percentage has come from state 
and federal sources. 

One fact brought to light by the questions deaimg 
with school financing could prove worrisome to 
educators in the future. When asked what other way 
they would prefer to finance schools, a surprtsingly 
large number of persons volunteered the comment that 
people with children in the schools should.pay a special 
tax and that the elderly and those without children in the 
schools should not have to pay any tax to support the 
public schools. 

Those who are interested in the continued welfare of 
the public schools should enlighten the public as to the 
need to support public school education In a democracy 
such as ours, should inform the public as to how the 
schools are presently supported, and, hopefully, work 
out an acceptable way to support the schools. 



State and Federal Regulations 

ividence grows that the public is becoming aware of 
state and federal efforts to regulate to a greater extent 
the educational programs of local schools. Big govern- 
ment, other surveys show, is being regarded by many 
citizens as an undesirable trend in national life. 

To discover the public's attitudes toward government 
regulation — state and federal — and how It may affect 
the local schools, this question was asked: 

Some people worry that the atatt and the 
federal government are adopting many regulationi 
regarding edueatlonal matters whleh don't take ac= 
count of the local school situation. Do you think 
these actiohs by the state and the federal govern- 
ment are more likely to help, or more likely to 
hinder, public school education here? 

While many persons have not made up their minds on 
this question (28% nationally), those who have an opin- 
ion believe, by a 2^1 ratio, that state and federal regula- 
tions are more likely to hinder than to help. 

When asked 'Why do you say this?" those who say 
that state and federal regulations are likely to help point 
to the greater expertise of those in higher levels of 
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government. They say that higher standards will be re^ 
quired, that local politics aren't Involved, and that new 
and better programs will be Introduced, 

Those who say that state and federal regulations are 
likely to hinder the local schools point to specific pro^ 
grams of which a majority of local residents do not ap- 
provfa, such as busing, bilingual language instruction, 
avoidance of prayers, and school building construction 
requirements that are both costly and needless. But the 
reason advanced by most of those who are opposed is 
that state and federal regulations Ignore the vast dif^ 
ferences in the problems of big^city schools and those 
in small towns, of rich suburban communities and those 
located In impoverished industrial areas, those with a 
high percentage of minorities and those with a small 
percentage. 

Greater opposition to state and federal regulations is 
found among parents with children now enrolled in non^ 
public schools than among parents of children now at^ 
tending public schools. 

Public Pirpchjal 





Netionil 


No Chlfdran 


School 


School 




Totals 


In SeHsqIs 


Parsnli 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


State and federal 










regutatiQns help 


23 


23 


24 


14 


Hinder 


44 


43 


46 


54 


Make no difference 


5 




5 


5 


Don't know/no answer 


28 


29 


25 


27 



In recent years, in this same series of surveys, ques- 
tions have twice been asked about federal and state 
control versus local control. 

On both occasions the findings show the public 
strongly in favor of local controL A question asked in the 
1976 survey revealed that two^thirds of those ques^ 
tioned want their local school boards to have greater 
responsibility in running the schools. In the 1977 survey 
a majority of approximately the same size favored giving 
local school authorities Jurisdiction over how money Is 
to be spent in carrying out programs mandated by 
federal agencies. 



Subjects Found Most Useful in Later Life 

What can be learned from those who have finished 
high school and who have had the opportunity to make 
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use of their school experience in later life? To discover 
how adults now regard the kind of education they re- 
ceived in high school, this question was asked: 

What subjeeti that you studied or experiences 
that you gained in high school have you found to^ 
be most useful In later life? 

Those are the subjects, or experiences, found most 
u^efuV ih order of mention: 
^ I uvWnh (iltorature, composition, grammar) 
= ' .visU^^g matics (arithmetic, business math, etc) 
Commurcia! suuj. ctJ. {typing, bookkeeping, etc.) 

4. ixtracurricular activities (sports, drama, band, 
nevyspaper, etc,) 

5. Shop (woodv^orking, drafting, machines, etc.) 

6. History 

7. Science 

8. Foreign language 

9. Psychology 

10. Domestic science {sevving, cookmg, etc.) 



A second question asked: 

And now thinking only of the subjects ^hat were 
offered In your high school, are there any subjcjCits 
you wish you had studied and dldn*t that woi- i L^e 
of speelal help to you now? 

The subject mentioned by far the most often is typ= 
ing. The list follows, in order of mention: 

1. Typing and other secretarial skills 

2. Mathematics 

3. Shop 

4. Foreign languages 

5. Science 

6. English 

7. History 

8. Civics 

9. Home economics 

10. Music 

Enjoyment of School 

Do young people enjoy going to school today? To 
shed some light on this question, parents with children 
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now en-:l!od ;^ ^^^hooi ' \<j gtvo iho.r im^.^-^s 

stons. The que'.. 

Just how much ur how ijftle does your (eldest 
r.hWd ©njoy going tu school ^- very much, 
somewha!, or vtr^^ little? 

■ M;.^-.. t oarents say their cnilarf?n do enjoy going t 
?choor There js Utile diff^re:n:f3 between tho^o who at 
tend public schools and those who aiter j pnvst^^ 
sohooi^ 

PubKe School Pa^ijehial Schogl 




DifferenceG do dpr.^fa^ whor\ o amnias are 

: pared ,^^:r :,'.g p_j:,o; : ^..-lih^^ -pefi iri tfic/ 

one^parent f^mMie^, !e3? Mk*?ly to er,|^ ,dL Mothers 

are more hkeiy to say that their children do not enjoy 
s::hDOi tfian afv taTn.;Ks ^rose i-ymq in th^ East as well 
IAS those in iarne ra;e'^ .ue also rnoff^ hkfjiy to say that 
theif children no nr-t en oy scho^j' 

Further bfHaKdown^ f^.iio.v fPr?rcentages are b-ssed 
0? tr;*-^^ number of oa'e^'ns o-Wy ; 











Don ! Know. 
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No Answer 
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iContinund from P' 



Education 

Grade school 
High school 
CoHtge 
Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
Weit 

By family 

One^pafeni tirtiilies 



61 
61 
68 

49 
63 
64 
67 



27 


1Q 


27 


1(5 


31 




34 


12 


24 


7 


26 


7 


29 


4 


26 


1 1 



29 



Time Spent with Schoolchildren 

With so many mothers working outside the home, the 
n,rM on arises as ta how much time parents have to 
3eS^to tISr fhiiaren of school age. This question 
was asked: 

As ■ parent, how much time do you usually have 
,0 dlv^e to your youngster in the evenmg to 
Lss?st^hlm/h.r with hls/h«r homework = enough 
lime, not ■nough time, or none at all? 



Pubile School 



Paroehia! Sehool 
Partnti 



Havn enough Un^^ 

No lime ai an 

Dori't kriQwMo answer 



64 

1B 

14 
4 



17 
11 





Enough 
Time 

% 


Not 

Enough 
Tirne 


None 
at 
All 


Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


64 


17 


13 


€ 


Mtri 


60 
68 


• i 


12 
14 


7 


RaC€ 
While 


3 
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Nonwhitii 59 
Age 

18^29 51 

30-49 67 

50 & over 66 

Community size 

1 million & over 62 

500,000 — 999.999 79 

50,000 — 499,999 59 

2.500 — 49.999 6b 

Undcf 3,500 64 

iducation 

Grade school 49 

High school g6 

College 66 

Rtgion 

East 60 

Midwf^st &2 

Soulh g5 

West 74 
By family 

□nt-parent families 58 

Two parerii families 66 



COMPOSITION 



hi 



19 17 

Mi ^2 2 

10 19 5 

19 ■ i 6 

? M 5 

1 a 1 ? 6 

15 -3 7 
21 11 4 

19 ?y 3 

17 M 3 

ia 6 10 

16 1? 7 

19 U .3 

n 1 .-3 2 

12 20 

i fe 13 3 



- THE SAMPLE 



No "hildren in schersi^i SB 

PubiiQ ichooi parefiJs 2B' 

Parochial schtiO' parenis 5' 

'Total eJEceedi^ 32% because 

aftGnrJifig friOfe ihan one Ki'Kj a! 
SChoO! 

Sex % 

Men ^17 

Women 53 

Age % 

18 10 24 yiarK. 17 

25 10 29 yearr, 12 

30 to 49 years 3? 

50 yearp and over 17 

Undtsignated 2 

Occupalion % 

Business & professional 27 

Oericat L saios 5 

Farm 4 

'^killed labor is 

Un ski lied labor 23 

Nor^-labor fOrC^' '''' 20 
Uridesigriated 



Insome 

$20,000 ana over /-^ 

115,000 to S19.999 17 

110. 0(W to $14,999 19 

$ 7,000 to S 9,999 9 

$ 5.000 to S 5.999 1 1 

$ 3,000 to S 4 J99 B 

IJnrtof S3 nno ^ 

Undesignaifc'd 3 

Riee % 

WhiiB 88 

Community size % 

1 million and over 20 

500,000 to 999,999 : j 

50,000 to 499.999 25 

2,500 to 49.999 15 

Under 2,500 28 

Education % 

Elementary grades 16 

High school incamploto 14 

High sehool comptelo 34 
^pchmeai, trade, or 

DuSiness school 7 

Conege incomplete 15 

College graduate 14 

Undesignated * 
' Less than 1 % 



(Cuntfnutfd on noMt page} 
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fContinued from n rc^Hih fjnye} 



Region 

East 
Midwest 
South 
West 



5' jllticai aftinatien 



19 
43 



THE DESIGN OF THE SAMPLE 



The sampling proCedurt is designed to producg an apprc.<.rT,at 
th/ad^t c^Hilrf pppu^.uon W years of age ar.d older, hvmg m me 
United SiateB. BMP' mosg persons in mstituiK - ^LK;h a. pnson. 

Thl^^^n of the sample .s tnat of a replicated probabthtyjampio 
down to thi DlocK live! m the case of urban areas ind lo segrriLM.t. of 
iownshipi m the case of rural areas Apprnximately 300 sarripimg loca^ 
tions are used in each survey lnt#rpene!rating sarr^ple-S can be prov.ded 
for anvf givin Study when appropriate. 

The Sample daslgn included striitif .cahon by these four s>ze ul 
community sirata, usmg 1970 census data 1) c.ties Pspy.atian 1 
^m^and over; 2) 250.000 ^ 999.999; 3) 50.000 ^ 
population Each of these strata wae further stratified mto ^r^ 
Seographic regions. Nov. England. M^ddie Atlantic, Ea. ^^^f al^.s 
KnTr.> ^out^ Mountain, and Pacific, Within each cty^^ze/reg^ana^ 
straturr: tha popuiat.on was arrayed m geographic order zonecMn o 
eQuai..,- .d groups of sartiphng unit.. Pairs of iocahlies were .e^cl^ n 
each zone: with probability of selection of ..v n locahty P^^P^~^^ 
as" population size m the 1970 cenBUB producing two replicated 
sannplei of localities i..,,,- ^ h^i-^ 

V^thm locBlife. .0 selected which rnau^s.te popy ation da^^ 
reoo ied Subdivisions wo.e drawn with the probability of sB\uchon 
ZSuon^^o!as of population l. ail other locahties. sr^a-i definable 

^^Sarat.u fr ^.ch Burvey. witnm each suhdivision so eeiecied tar 
...ich block .i.tistK,. areavailable, a sarhple blocks or^b^^^ 
IS drawn with probability of selection P^oporhonal to the ru^mber^ 
dwelling units. In aM Other sybdiviiiOns or areas, br cks or segments are 
drawn at ^andom or with equal probability. -.^^«r^,^ 

% aaoh Cluster of blocks and each segment so selected, a randor^y 
selected starting -s designated on the 

area StartinQ at this point, interviewers are required to follQW a giverr- 
al^t^n m L .election of households until their assignment is com- 

""'"inmrviewing is conducted at fmes when adults, m generah are _ 
likely to be at home, whish means on weekr-nds. or if on weekdays, aft^r 
4 00 p.m. for women and after 6 00 p,m for men, 

Aliowanci In. persons riot at honne >s made by a t.n^es-^t^hor^ 
weum-'^ procedure rather than by -call backs This proa.edur%^ is a 
:^^na d^n^^ for reducing the sar.p.e bias that -ould o^ru3^^e 
?e9' 't fron undefripresentation in the sample Of persons who are dif- 

fi^ ,it to fin<j at harrie , _. . muf^n 

■ ^^Astratific^tion by region^ routinely supplemented by fKt mg 
. ,^1 MDT^in^d ^ar pie to the latest available Census Bureau eSHmate^ 
A f-«; regional distrihytinn of im population Also, minor adiijstmonfs 
" • .amoly arn fr- ie Dy educational attamment by men and women 
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;>af,it^^!^, m^ii-A on *^Hi annual es!!fnt..g?^> of the Census Bureiju (de 
tio ' '....h^hir \ ,:iTfen' ^'■}m\&UOf\ Survey) and by age 

M ' ■■:i^f¥'iri'i iurve; fijS.uHs. il shouid be boffie m mmd ma! oil sam- 
• -ufviys dry uuhiocl io sarTiplmg errof, ih/j is. ihe exteni to which me 

Ms may diffc?: Hf>m wha! wQijId he oDtahied rl fhe whole popglatiDn 
fjd had iniervfewed Thfj st^e of such samplmg errors 

"Dnd^ targeiy on me number of fnterviewR 
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Epilogue 



In the public school systems of America, professional 
personnel are responiible to citizens; boards of education 
are established to reflect the desires of the public. There- 
fore, school boards and iuperinibndenis need systems to 
disess community desires, attitudes, and knowledge about 
the educationai process and schooling. 

Scientific sampMng of public opinion is 3 means of 
iearning how citizens judge the quality of their schools and 
the criteria they use in determining the e^ccellence or lack 

ft in their local school system. Opinion surveys permit 
ifi. f^^stigation of specffic educationai issues, e.g.^ community 
attitudes toward school finances, the professional staff, and 
school board; acceptability of educational 'nnovations; and 
puU. c awafefii^^s of school problems. 

^'le ill peimit decision making that is not 

:nf^ 'iir.ced prv^iure groups, telephone feed back, and 
rj^C'Vf:; clhci v\om — aH * which frequently provide faulty 
conC'MEs ini ^tirw^ys are done periodically, with some 
ofic ^....H>4liDM,. r^peateci, shifts in public opinion and 
knu> .edge can be gdu-jjri. 

The 10 annual Gailup PoUs on public attitudes t^ yvard 
education reprinted in this loluma provide a bank of more 
than 200 questions and results. Thuse resijits do not apply 
to any single community; they provide a norm for 
comparison. Questions and results are not copyrighted and 
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no limitations are placed upon the use of inf^.f iTiation 
contained in this volume beyond customafy t .odit to 
source, accuracy, completeness of quotation, etc. 

(n early 1979 Phi Delta Kappa's Cent*'r for Dissemina^ 
tion of Innovative Programs will publish a complete kit for 
school district officials desiring to conduct a local polL The 
basic manual of ir^^iructions for this ktt is being prepared 
by Dr. Gallup, Inquiries about this k't should be addressed 
to Dr. Wilmer Bugher. Asbuciate Executive Secretary, Ph« 
Delta Kappa, Box 789, Bloomington^ IN 47401. 
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